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Uniform Traffie 
‘Law Now Said to 
Be Local Problem 


Mr. Lamont Tells National 
Highway Group Cities and 
States Must Carry Out Rec- 
ommendations 


No Material Change 
In Code Is Adopted 


Meeting Concludes With Re- 
jection of Motion to Re- 
move Provision for Inspec- 
tion of Autos 











Final recommendations for nation-wide 
uniformity of traffic rules and regulations 
on the municipal and State thorough- 


fares of the country were adopted by 
the drafting comniittee of the national 
conference on street and highway safety 


May 29 in Washington, D. C. 
The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, at the conclusion of the meet- 





ings, declared it is now up to the States 
and municipalities to carry out the rec- | 


ommendations adopted. 

“TI think the deliberations of the con- 
ference,” he told the delegation, “are a 
convincing guaranty that they will have 
the earnest support of the organizations 
and associations which have been rep- 
resented here.” 

The report of the drafting committee 
was presented to the conference by 
George B. Young, delegate from Mont- 
pelier, Vt., for the national conference 
of commissioners on uniform State 
laws. The report, it was announced, did 
not make any material changes in the 
uniform vehicle code or the model munic- 


ipal traffic ordinance as they had been | 


originally presented to the conference. 
Rail Signals Modified 

Upon the motion of W. N. Doak, na- 
tional legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and 
the concurrence of Dr. Julius H. Parme- 
lee, acting chairman of the committee on 
railway grade crossings and highway in- 

> tersections, it was agreed to broaden the 

. Janguage of the code relating to signaling 

“ devices and warning signs at crossings 

' 0 as not to hamper or interfere with the 

w=’ future development. and improvement of 
ve*these mediums of protection. 

An effort to remove the provision re- 

, quiring inspection of. automobiles as to 
/ mechanical fitness and safety prior to is- 
, a suance of license tags was met with re- 

jection at the hands of the delegates. 

The belief that the provision would im- 

ose an unduly heavy task upon the pub- 
ic authorities in connection with the 
licensing of automobiles and doubt if it 
could be carried out in his State was ex- 
pressed by H. B. Myers, chief of police 
of New Orleans. 

Defending the provision, George W. 
Elliot,’ general secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, declared 
* that under the statute of the State of 

Pennsylvania, 1,000 defective and unsafe 

automobiles have been removed from the 

highways of his State in a single year 
and that defects in 2,000 others were 
remedied. 

Mr. Elliott pronounced the Pennsyl- 
Vania law as one of the strongest factors 
for safety on the streets and highways 

-in his State, and declared no inconven- 

jence or delay is experienced by motor- 
ists in obtaining their annual licenses as 
‘@ result of the operation of the law. He 
asserted it would be a distinct backward 
step for the conference or for any State 
or city to refuse to support the\proposal 
for the mechanical inspection of motor 
vehicles. 

«Speed Limits Fixed 

Included in the recommendations 

adopted by the conference are provisions 

fixing a 20-mile-per-hour speed limit in 
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Radio Said to Offer 
_ Air Transport Safety 





Advisory Agency Recommends 
Further Research 


| Specific problems in aeronautics that 
ll for active research directed at the 
plication of radio are listed in a re- 
rt of the liaison committee on aero- 
utic radio research to Clarence M. 
oung, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
ree for Aeronautics, made public on 
ay 29 by the Department of Com- 
erce. 
\ Recent experience has demonstrated 
“that we must look ‘to radio to over- 
ome a number of obstacles standing in 
4 way of the highest degree of safety 
‘and reliability in air transportation,” 
_ committee says. 
| (The report, in full text, will be found 
on 
u committee is composed of repre- 
‘Sentatives of Federal departments ‘and 
Fadustria! and aeronautical organizations 

























activities include the application 
‘of radio to aeronautics, as follows: 
| Harry H. Blee, director of aeronautic 
development, Department of Commerce, 
hairman, Dr. J. H. Dellinger, research 
division, Aeronautics Branch, Depart- 
t of Commerce, secretary; Lt. Comdr. 
B. B. Duncan, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy Department; F. C. Hingsburg, air- 
/. “ways division, Aeronautics Branch, De- 
ment of Commerce (H. J. Walls, al- 
te); Herbert Hoover Jr., Aeronauti- 
Chamber of Commerce of America 
Gt C. Leuteritz, alternate); Dr. Lewis 
. Hull, Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; George W. Lewis, National Ad- 
‘yisory Committee for Aeronautics; Capt. 
H. M. McClelland, Air Corps, War De- 
artment; F. M. Ryan, Institute of Radio 
Pacineers; Wesley L. Smith, American 
ir Transport Association; Ray Stearns, 
ational Electrical Manufacturers As- 


tipn. 


which concluded its three-day sessions | 





Verinani Enforcing 
Auto Repair Law 


vv 
License of Motorist Re- 
voked for Violation 


v 


State ef Vermont: 

Montpelier, May 29. 
FOLLOWING a warning that op- 
erators of motor vehicles who 
do not heed a notice to make re- 
pairs to their automobiles will lose 
their -drivers’ permits, the State 
commissioner of motor vehicles, 
Charles T. Pierce, has revoked the 
license of Kenneth Cook, of North- 
field. Mr. Cook was charged with 
failing to repair his automobile as 
suggested by a State motor ve- 
hicle inspector. 
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Borders Vulnerable | 
To Enemy Air Attack, 
Staff Officer Asserts 


|Major Hickam Tells House | 
Committee of Need for 


Metal-clad Airship Pro- 
posed for Army Use 








England could establish an air force 
in Canada within 10 days and a foreign 





| nation could set up an enemy force in 
| Mexico, for operations against the United 
States, in even less time, Maj. Horace 
M. Hickam, of the Army General Staff, 
'told the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, May 29. The Committee is con- 
ducting a hearing on a bill (H. R. 12199) 
| authorizing acquisition of a large metal- 
clad airship suitable for transport pur- 
| poses of the Army Air Corps. Repre- 
| sentative Kahn (Rep.), of San Francisco, | 
Calif., is its author. 

Maj. Hickam’s statement, made off the | 
transcript récord, in reply to questioning | 
| by Representative Speaks (Rep.), of Co-! 
| lumbus, Ohio, followed an assertion that 
| there were means of establishing an air 
| fleet on foreign soil and gaining control 
lof the air even before obtaining com- 


mand of the seas, he refused to explain 
| 





further, saying that this country has 
weaknesses of- which foreign powers are 
not aware and also strength which they 
do not know. 

In attacking another country, it is nec- 
essary to control.the sea and now it is 
also necessary to contro! the air, he said. 
An air force, to be most effective, must 
have bases on land, rather than on ships, 
he assérted. 

Mobile Force Imperative 

Since it could not be determined | 
whether an air attack might be launched 
first from the sea or from the land, it 
is necessary to have a mobile force to 
meet all exigencies, the major stated. 

And in moving the air force from one 
part of the country to another, dirigi- 
bles would be of great value as a supple- 
ment to heavier-than-air transports and 
to ground transportation. systems, he 
pointed out. 

While many persons contend that 
lighter-than-air craft are undesirable for 
combat and attack because, of their size, 
which makes them easily visible and vul- 
nerable to fire of antiaircraft guns; Maj. 
Hickam said he did not agree with their 
views. Airships can operate in fog and 
mist when airplanes are confined to the 
ground, he explained. They can also hide 
in the clouds and drop explosives. He 
explained that a subcloud observation car 
has been devised which can be suspended 
from an airship so that operations of 
the ship may be directed from it. 

Supplemental to Airplanes 

Dirigibles can supplement heavier- 
than-air squadrons and make them much 
more usable, the major declared. But, 
he added, they are of little value unless 
there is an adeqyate air force. If ex- 
pansion of the present Army air force 
is not contemplated, the ship mentioned 
in the bill is not needed, but if a pro- 
gram of development is planned, it is 
very necessary, he said. 

Maj. Hickam said he would like to see 
a development of the metal type of air- 
ship in this country, but stated that Mr. 
Speaks was quite right in stating that 
such a development would be slow if en- 
trusted to the Army, which is not ener- 
gized with an incentive to make money 
from the development. He pointed out, 
however, that the Army had developed 
many fundamental principles which have 
made commercial aviation. possible. 

Maj. Gen. J. E. Fechet, chief of the 
Army Air Corps, submitted a report on 
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ARELESSNESS in the kitchen has 

been the cause of most of the food- 
poisoning cases investigated by Fed- | 
eral food officials during the last five 
years, according to a statement May 
28 by the Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 

An outbreak of true food poisoning 
can leave in ‘ts wake so much grief 
that those whose duty it is to preserve 
the purity of America’s foods must act 
upon the slightest suspicion that a 
tainted food endangers the public, 
Many reports have led food officials on 
wild-goose chases, but where food poi- 
soning has occurred the fault has usu- | 
ally been with the preparation of the 
food in the home or public kitchen, | 
and ‘not with the fovd itself, 

During the 24 years of enforcement 
of the Federal food and drugs act many | 





Revival Believed | 
To Be Under Way 
In Bond Market 


oo 


‘Treasury Department De- 


elared to Expect Increas- 


ing Demand for Securities 
In Next Few Months 


Much Idle Money 
Said to Be in Banks 


No Difficulty Is Anticipated 
In Flotation of Americar 
Share of German Repara-| 
tion Bonds 














The Department of the Treasury be- 
lieves a revival of the bond market is 
under way and the demand for this 


| type of security will become increasingly 
larger as the next few months pass, ac- 


cording to an oral statement May 29 
in behalf of the Department. Condi- 
tions in the money market at the mo- 


ment are such, it was explained, that 
undoubtedly more and more investors 
will be turning to bonds to place idle 
money. 

The Department does not expect any 
difficulty in the flotation of the German 
reparations bonds soon to be offered un- 
der the trusteeship of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements. The issue will 
aggregate $300,000,000, of which approx- 
imately $85,000,000 is scheduled as the 
portion for this country, according to 
advices received by the Department of 
State. 


Among the reasons mentioned by the 
Department for the expected revival 
of the bond market were reports which 
show a slowing up of financing by bond 
issues. This change in corporate financ- 
ing, it was stated, means an _ obvious 
lessening in the supply of securities and 
a consequent increase in competition 
between investors for the available quan- 
tities. 

Tendency for Bonds 


The Treasury also considers there is a 
tendency developing in favor of long 
term investments, but the official view 
was it\' can not be foretold at this time 
how fax that tendency will ‘expand. It 
has shown sufficient indications, however, 
according to the Treasury’s understand- 
ing, to warrant a belief that many large 
holders of capital lately have deemed it 
wise to place their funds in bonds. 

This view was represented as in np 
way conflicting with conclusions recently 
made public by the Federal Reserve 
Board which observed a noticeable pref- 
erence among investors for stocks during 
the early Spring. It was the official be- 
lief that the latter preference was con- 
fined chiefly to smaller investors who 
were hopeful of greater returns in a 
shorter period than would appear likely 
from a bond purchase. 

Another factor entering into the situa- 
tion, it was explained, is the continued 
ease of the money market. It was 

ointed out that member banks of the 
Federal reserve system are virtually out 
of debt to Federal reserve banks and 
there is only a small demand for credit 
in their local territories. Consequently, 
the banks have much idle money. 

There was said to be a feeling among 
many bankers, therefore, to encourage 
depositors to buy bonds, in the purchase 
of which the bank clients would be par- 
tially financed. This would absorb some 
of the money, it was explained, while 
the banks themselves would niake in- 
vestments along the same line. 

Reserve Board Inactive 


The Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board, for the moment, are tak- 
ing no action respecting the country’s 
general credit situation, it was said. It 
was announced orally in behalf of the 
Board that no occasion-had arisen lately 
for it to consider the future course of 
the Federal reserve system, nor has 
any suggestion been made to the Board 
by the Treasury or by the reserve’ banks 
respecting credit problems. 

The Treasury, it was explained, must 
float an offering of securities in its reg- 
ular quarterly fiscal operation around 
the middle of June and for that reason 
it has been studying the securities mar- 
ket. The conclusions reached respecting 
the present conditions and prospects 
were drawn from the facts obtained in 
outlining its June financing plans, but 
there was no information announced as 
to the terms or the size of the offering 
that will be made at that time. 





Kitchen Carelessness Blamed 
For Most of Food Poisoning 





Department of Agriculture’ Announce Results of 
Official Investigations and Publishes Booklet to 
Guide Housewives in Precautionary Steps 





‘types of poisonings have been investi- 
gated. Instances have been found where 
rat poisons, insecticides, or heavy met- 
als, such as lead or cadmium, have 
accidentally gotten into food. But more 
‘cases have been of the so-called “pto- 
smaine” poisoning type, the growth of 
harmful bacteria in food improperly 
prepared or carelessly handled. / 

he Department of Agriculture has a 
booklet entitled “Food Poisoning and 
the. Law,” which informs the housewife 
of the precautions she should take to 
prevent food poisoning in her own 
kitchen. Information is also given on 
how to recognize tainted food and how 
to safely dispose of it. Copies of this 
booklet will be sent free on request 
by the Food and Drug Administration, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D, C, 
















Magnet Removes 
Nails From Roads 


Arkansas Adopts Pick-up De- 
vice to Protect Tires on 
Gravel Highways 





State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, May 29. 
Gravel highways in Arkansas are to 
be made “puncture proof,” according to 
the chairman of the State highway com- 
mission, Dwight H. Blackwood,. in an- 


nounecing that the commission’s equip- | 


ment engineer, J. A. Francis, has as- 
sembled an electromagnetic machine 
which picks up nails, bits of wire and 
other articles likely to menace automo- 
bile tires. 

The machine, which is mounted on a 
truck, covers an 18-foot driving surface 
in a round trip and can be operated from 
6 a 10 miles an hour, Mr. Blackwood 
said, 

During a recent experimental trip over 
38 miles, he said, the machine picked. up 
1,020 ‘pounds of nails and other metal 
articles. 


Federal Permission 
To Use Submarine in 


« Arctic Is Proposed 


Secretary Jahncke Asserts 
Wilkins Expedition May 








Secure Craft by Applying. 


To Shipping Board 


Use of the ebsolete naval submarine 
“Q-12” by the proposed Wilkins expedi- 
tion to the Arctic will be allowed Sir 





Hubert Wilkins, polar explorer, if <he | 


makes formal application to the United 
States Shipping Board, the Acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, 
notified the explorer May 29, 

Mr. Jahncke declared he had notified 
Sir Hubert that the Navy cannot lease 
or sell the submarine to the Wilkins ex- 
pedition directly, but if the request is 
made through the Shipping Board, the 
submarine could be turned over to that 
organization, which has a commercial 
standing. The Board, he pointed out, 
sells and } ‘Government vessels, 

«4 GFE Decommissioned 

Sir Hubert has negotiated with the 
Départment for several months to pro- 
cure the “O-12,” one of a group of sub- 
mersibles at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
decommissioned as of no further military 
value. The negotiations have been con- 
ducted for Sir Hubert, a British subject, 
by the firm of Lake and Danenhower, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Arctic expedition, the Navy has 
been officially informed by the group, is 
proposed as a part of the International 
Geophysical Investigation within the Arc- 
tic regions. The purpose of the investi- 
gation was declared to be that of com- 
pleting the information needed to con- 
struct a plan for comprehensive meteor- 
ological investigation in the polar re- 
gions. The investigations would be on a 
route between Spitzbergen and the Beh- 
ritg Sea via the North Pole. 

Sir Hubert would command the ex- 
pedition, with Sloan Danenhower, former 
naval -reserve officer, as master: of the 
submarine. Dr. H. U. Sverdrup, chief 
scientist of the Fram Arctiie expedition, 
expects to obtain permission from the 
Norwegian Geophysical Institute to ac- 
company the*Wilkins Expedition as chief 
of its scientific staff, the Department was 
informed. 

The expedition believes it desirable, ac- 
cording to information given the De- 
partment, to carry out investigations 
with a submarine at. any early date in 
order to know whether submarines might 
be used in these projected Arctic ex- 
plorations. 

Capt. Danenhower: informed the De- 
partment that he believed that complete 
navigation of a submarine by means of 
magnetic compasses will be possible, if 
necessary. He said, however, that it also 
is believed that it will not be necessary 
to navigate entirely by magnetic or gyro 
compasses, because the submarine will 
necessarily rise frequently to recharge 
its batteries, and that astronomical ob- 
servations and other scientific observa- 
tions can’ be made-at least every 50 
miles en route. 

Slow Speed Planned 

Moreover, he said that by progressing 
at a speed of not more than four knots 
under the ice, there will be no danger of 
damaging the submarine by collision. 

The submarine, the Department was 
told, will be provided with mechanical de- 
vices which will enable the crew to reach 
the surface from under ice up to 10 feet 
thick. It will be possible to penetrate 
ice of 50 feet or more with cored me- 
chanical drills and by that means obtain 
air, discharge engine exhausts and re- 
charge batteries even if it is not pos- 


sible for the crew to come to the surface.: 


The vessel would be equipped with a 
compression tank through which men 
may emerge in diving apparatus, even 
though the submarine ‘, far under water, 
the. Department was told. An observa- 
tion chamber in the extreme bow of the 
submersible, with finely focused light 
beams for aids in observation ahead and 
above the vessel, would be part of this 
equipment. 

All necessary Arctic equipment for 
surface travel, if required, would be car- 
ried. Capt. Danenhower states. Room 
would be available for an abundance of 
supplies and accommodation for all stien- 
¢ équipment likely to be of service. 
The expedition, states Capt. Danen- 
hower, would remove all guns and es- 
sential parts of guns, fire control, tops 
and revolving parts of all barbettes and 
turrets from the “O-12,” if it is turned 
over to the expedition, All fire-control 
instruments and range finders, «mmu- 
nition, explosives, torpedo tubes and 
training racks as well as wireless instal- 
lations, likewise would be removed, upon 
authority from the proper governmental 
agency. 
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Spiritual Union of States 
Asked by President Hoover 


Preservation of Solidarity in National Ideals Above the 
Abuses of Politics Urged in Memorial Day 
Address at Gettysburg 








OOKING back to Lincoln, “whose immortal words dominate this 

- scene,” President Hoover, in a Memorial Day address on May 30 at 
Gettysburg Battlefield, said that “The weaving of freedom is and always 
will be a struggle of law against lawlessness, of individual liberty 
against domination, of unity against sectionalism, of truth and honesty 
oo. demagoguery -and misleading, of peace against fear and con- 

ict. 

“In the forming of this pattern,” continued the President, “the abuse 
of politics often muddies the stream of constructive thought and dams 
back the flow of well-considered action.” 

The address will be found in full text on page 3. 

The President told of “new lamps to guide us” that have been revealed 
by science, but, he said, “the light that guides our souls remains the 
same as that whereby our fathers were led.” 

The Union, he said, “has become not merely a physical union of States, 
but rather is a spiritual union in-common ideals of our people. Within 
it is room for every variety of opinion, every possibility of experiment in 
social progress. Out of such variety comes growth, but only if we pre- 
serve and maintain‘our spiritual solidarity.” 





Subcommittee Named 
Suthiass  casuiindh ith, nat e:ationed F or Senate’s Inquiry 
to pass.over the German airship “Graf 4 ° 
r «| Into Banking System 


Zeppelin” at any altitude whiie it is 
States, during its visit here, according to | 


Special Air Rules Drawn 
To Protect ‘Graf Zeppelin’ | 





within the territorial limits of the United 
| 


a special order issued May 29 by the) 
| Acting Secretary of Commerce, Clarence | 
M. Young. 
The order also stated that civilian air- 
| craft will not be allowed to approach the 
airship within 1,000 feet from any other 
direction. The order follows in full text: 
According to present plans, the Ger- 
;man airship, “Graf Zeppelin,” is sched- 
uled to reach the United States on or 
9 June 1, en Toute to Lakehurst, 


Mr. Glass Says He Will Intro- 
duce on June 2 Bill Pro- 
viding Amendments to 
Statutes on Banking 





Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
will head the Senate Banking and Cur- 
;ren¢y subcommittee of five which will 
make a thorough investigation of the 
national and Federal reserve banking 
systems with a view to recommending 
amendments to existing banking stat- 
utes. 


At no time while it is within the ter- 
' vitorial limits of the United States will 
civilian aircraft pass over it at any alti- 
‘tude nor approach: it within 1,000 feet 
from any other direction. The inquiry will be made under au- 

Violation of this special order will be | thority of a Senate resolution (S. Res. 
treated as violations of the air traffic|71) which was framed by Mr. Glass, a 
rules of the Department of Commerce | coauthor of the Federal reserve act and 
and penalties will be imposed accord-| former Secretary of the Treasury. 
ingly. Mr. Norbeck Names Group 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South 
Poll on Prohibition 








Dakota, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, named. the sub- 


e co ittee ay 29, after the Committee 
Called Misleading jcarigr'in ste say had adonted «motion 


the Committee be authorized to appoint 
a subcommittee of five, of which the 
chairman of this Gommittee shall be 
one.” 

In addition to Senators Glass and Nor- 
beck, the investigating committee will 
comprise Senators Walcott (Rep.), of 
Connecticult;. Townsend (Rep.), of Del- 
aware, and Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico. : 

Senator Glass said orally that the sur- 
vey will not be undertaken until the reg- 
ular session after the elections next Fall. 
Both Senators Glass and Norbeck em- 
phasize that the inquiry will be more in 
the nature of a study of the existing sys- 
tems with a view to prescribing the 
proper remedies, rather than what they 
term “a wild-eyed” investigation. 

Will Introduce Bill 

Mr. Glass said that he will introduce 
jon June 2 a bill which he has had under 
| preparation for many months, propos- 
ing certain amendments’ to banking 
statutes which he expects to make the 
basis of the Committee’s work. 

This measure, among other things, 
would increase the profits of member 
banks of the Federal reserve system, in- 
oe the required deposits of member 
| 


Gov. Moody States Enforce- 
ment Statute Is Most Popular 





State of Texas: 
Austin, May 29. 

The prohibition law “is the most popu- 
lar law that has been written into the 
Constitution and on the statute books in 
this country since the adoption of the 
Constitution,” and the Literary Digest | 
poll is misleading, it was asserted by. 
Governor Dan Moody in an address be- 
fore the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union here. 

Those who hail the poll as an indica- 
tion of a change in the sentiment of the 
country on prohibition, he said, “are 
whistling past a graveyard, but are mis- 
taken in their belief that prohibition is 
losing ground.” 

The failure of the poll to give a cross- 
section of the Nation or the attitude of 
the whole people on the question, the 
governor declared, is due to the fact that 
“those who oppose prohibition and are 
dissatisfied with existing conditions make 
their protest, but those satisfied with 
conditions do not go to the trouble to 





banks in Federal reserve branches, give 


express their satisfaction or make it M $ 
known.” to national banks the same fiduciary 
“The anti-prohibitionists,” Governor | Powers enjoyed by State banks, remove 


the Secretary of the Treasury from mem- 

bership in the Federal Reserve Board, 

authorize state-wide branch banking, and 

amend the provision of the Federal re- 

serve act which allows banks upon their 
S 8 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Moody said, “feeling that it indicates a 
growth of sentiment against prohibition, 
will be encouraged by this poll to wage 
a relentless and insidious warfare against 
prohibition, and the friends of prohibi- 
tion are called upon to support prohibi- 
tion as never before.” 











New Mississippi Law Fixes 
Standard Quality for Gasoline 


Measure Provides for Regulation and Inspection of 
Quality and Measurement; Service Stations 
Must Indicate Grades 








State of Mississippi: 
ASSURANCE of a standard quality 
of gasoline purchased in Mississippi 
is provided by a new law passed by the 
legislature, according, te a statement 
issued by the commissioner of agricul- 
ture, J. C. Holton, in whose department 
the enforcement of the act is placed. 

The measure (H. 642) provides for 
the regulation and inspection of the 
quality and methods of measurement 
of petroleum products, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Assurance of standard quality gaso- 
line is given to automobile owners of 
Mississippi in the passage of House 
bill No. 642, which provides for the 
“regulation and inspection of the qual- 
ity and methods of measurement of 
petroleum products,” according to J. 
C. Holton, commissioner of agriculture, 
in whose department is placed the en- 
forcement of the gasoline inspection 
act of 1930. 

Under this new law, gasoline is 
classified into two grades: (1) United 
States Government motor gasoline, 
which must meet tests specified in the 
law and which will insure a product of 
high quality; and (2) special gasoline, 
which may vary slightly above or be- 
low the tests specified for, United 
States Government motor gasoline. 

That there may be no misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the purchaser of 
gasoline as to the quality or grade he 
is buying, every gasoline selling sta- 


Jackson, May 29. 

tion is. required to post a sign, size 
24x36 inches and palinly visible from 
the driver’s seat of the patron car, 
bedring the words “United States Gov- 
erament motor gasoline,” in event that 
quality is sold; or “special gasoline,” 
and this sign sha!! bear in addition the 
certificate of the manufacturer show- 
ing initial boiling point, distillation 
points, end or dry point, per cent of 
distillate recoverable, sulphur content, 
and copper strip test. In addition to 
the large signs, each tank, barrel, 
pump, or other container in which gaso- 
line is contained or marketed, shall be 
labelled with the words “United States 
Government motor gasoline,” or “spe- 
cial gasoline,” as the case may be. 

To make sure that the specified signs 
truthfully describe the gasoline sold, 
the manufacturer or distributor is re- 
quired to submit to the retail station 
a certificate showing the reaction of 
the product to the required tests; and 
inspectors of the State department of 
agriculture are required to collect sam- 
ples of gasoline from all sources and 
send to the State chemist for official 
testing. 

“The gasoline inspection act of 1930 
is comprehensive,” said Mr. Holton, 
“additional requirements of which will 
be published later. We are now having 
the law printed for general distribu- 
tion, and anyone interested may secure 
a copy by writing our office.” 


St 





“RK 
close scrutiny of its 
ants, and a fair a 
estimate of their fidelity and use- 
fulness.” ek aa 
President of the United States, 












VERY citizen owes to the 
country a vigilant watch and 
blic sérv- 
reasonable. 


—Grover Cleveland, 
1885—1889 ; 1898—1897. 
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Conferees Adjust 
Flexible Clauses 
In Revised Tariff — 
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Senate to Begin Considera- | 
| tion of Report June 2, Fole: | 
lowing Vote on Bill for — 
Spanish War Veterans —_| 







































‘New Terms Criticized 
By Senator Harrison 





| Authority Given to President 
To Act or Withhold Action, 
But Not to Modify Rate Pro- 


posals of Commission 








The Senate will begin consideration 
June 2 of the conference report on the 
{ Hawley-Smoot tariff bill (H. R. 2667), re- 
vised to meet the ruling by Vice Presi- 
| dent Curtis that the conferees had ex- 
| ceeded their authority in the first com- 
promise on the flexible tariff provisions. — 
A new flexible provision was agreed to 
May 29 by the conferees within less than 
two hours’ consideration. The report 
was filed in the Senate by Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, Finance Committee 
chairman. rs 
‘he report was criticized by Senator 
Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi. Sena- — 
tor Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
leader, declared that the language 
out on point of order more nearly com- 
plied with the wishes of Presidént 
Hoover than the new revision. (The full — 
text of the revised flexible tariff provi- — 
sion is printed on page 10.) 
Vetoed Bill to Delay Action j 
A unanimous consent agreement, 
which fixes a vote at 3 p. m., June 2, on | 
the Spanish War veteran’s pension bill, — 
vetoed by Mr. Hoover, will prevent |) 
taking up the report of the tariff con- 
ference before that measure is dis- 
posed of. ; , 
The flexible tariff provision adopted 
by the conferees takes out entirely the 
language cited by Vice President Curtis — 
as violating the rules for conference com. 
mittees, which would have permitted the , 
Tariff Commission to have proclaimed 
its own rate adjustments if, after 60 
Sal bioos eae had neither approy: 
nor pproved. such. recommenda’ 
Under the. new 
Commission woul 
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on in 
specify to : 
dent the rates it believes. necessary t ‘ 
equalize differences in costs of preduc- | 
tion at home and abroad. The Presi- 
dent may approve these rates and 
claim them, or he may not act at ali. ; 
There is no time limitation upon him in 
the matter or taking a stand on the 
recommendations. The President must 
approve, or the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations do not become law, 
Authority Given President 


The essential difference between this 
provision and existing law lies in the 
fact that, under the Hawley-Smoot agree- 
ment, the President must either accept 
the Commission’s rate recommenadtions 
or reject them, while under existing law 
he can disregard the Commission and 
choose any rate adjustment he desires 
within the limitation, carried in both pro- — 
visions, that the adjustment must be 
within 50 per cent of the statutory 
figure. 

The revised provision also restores the 
existing provision that adjusted rates be- 
come effective 30 days after proclama- 
tion. In the first report this time had 
been cut to 10 days. 

The ‘conferees also struck out a previ- 
sion requiring a continuous rotation in — 
the offices of Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission. The Pres- ° 
ident is to be authorized to designate 
Commissioners for this office annually, 
Under the original provision no Commis- ~ 
sioner would have been eligible to the 
chairmanship more than once during 
his six-year term. 

Terms Are Criticized 


Senator Harrison, a member of the 
conference, declared on the floor, shortly 
before Mr. Smoot filed his report, that 
“the action of the conferees has verified 
the assertion of a good many gentlemen 
that the conference would recede on 
some of its reforms and that the Presi- 
dent would win out. 7 

“It looks now like he will win out 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Senate to Act June 2 
On Pension Measure 


Extension of Aid to Spanish 
War Veterans Sought 











The Senate wili vote at 3 p. m, June 
2, on the bill (S. 476) to establish a new 
basis for pensions to veterans <s 
Spanish-American War, in an a’ mpt t i 
pass it over the veto’of the sider 
which was messaged to.the Senate May 
28, according to a whanimous e¢ 
agreement obtained ‘in the Senate | 
29 by Senator. Connally (Dem.) 
Texas. (Ful text of the i 
veto message was printed in the i 
of May 29.) : 

The agreement came after an atte 
by Senator Connally to secure a: 
the bill May 29, objection to. 
raised by Senator McNary ( 
Oregon, on the ground that a nu! 
Senators had left the city with t 
derstanding that no action we 
taken by the Senate except on 
finished business before June 2. ‘He su 
gested that the Senate vote at 4 p, 
June 2. a 

Objecting to the delay, Senator 
nally contended that there was 
to defeat the bill by delay and by 
duction of a measure in the E 
take the place of the one under 


el 





eration. At the suggestion of 
Simmons (Dem.), of ms 
agreed that the vote be taken at c 
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Total of $67,000,000 to Be 


Spent in Year to Improve 
Harbors and Channels of 
Rivers and Canals 


President Hoover’s program for inland 
waterway improvements enunciated by 
him in his address at Louisville. Ky., on 
Oct. 23, 1929, is being vigorously prose- 
cuted, stated the Department of War 
May. 28, citing pians ror an expenditure 
of $67,000,000 this year in improvements 
of harbors, rivers and canals in various 
parts of the country. 

Of the total of $67,000,000, $12,000,000 
already has been made available and the 
remainder is carried in the pending«an- 
nual Army appropriation bill for use in 
carrying on the projected improvements. 


Projects Total $216,000,000 


The statement, in full text, follows: 
This year the War Department plans 
to spend $67,000,000 improving harbors, 
rivers and canals. On Mar. 26, 1930, 
President Hoover approved the appro- 
jation of $12,000,000 of = sum; the 
lance is pending in the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill now before Con- 


SS. 

These funds will be expended in pros- 
ecuting river and harbor work under 
projects previously approved by Con- 
gress, in the amount of $216,000,000. The} 
total project is classified on a schedule | 
of priority. That subproject, the com- 
pletion of which is most vital to the com- 
pleted system, will be executed without 
delay. That which ,will not be vital for} 
a period of 5, 10 or 12 years, is timed! 
accordingly. Those projects, not essen- 
tially vital yet worthy of future con- 
sideration, may well be deferred. Annual 
appropriations are requested according to! 
the priority plan, in order that their ex-| 
penditure will be economically sound. | 

The Mississippi River system with its| 
tributaries comprises a system of navi- 
gable streams of over 9,000 miles. From 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans there is a) 
channel 9 feet deep. The Pittsburgh to} 
Cairo stretch was officially opened to} 
navigation last Fall by the President. 

The project of a 6-foot channel in the 
Missouri from Kansas City to the mouth 
of the river is being pushed vigorously; 
$19,545,000 has been allotted to this proj- | 
ect and $2,200,000 was made available! 
Mar. 26. 


Channel to Open Lakes 


The approval to deepen the channel of 
the Illinois to 9 feet and improve the! 
waterway connecting the Illinois to the! 


Bre Nass ™ 


oe 
Problem for 


a 


Cities and States 


Lamont Says Recommendations Adopted by National 
Highway Conference Must Be Carried Out 
By Various Local Governments 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


business districts, 25 miles in residential 
districts and in public 7 within cities, 
and 45 milés outside of business and resi- 
dential districts. 

With respect to slow driving the code 
declares: “It shall be unlawful for any 
person unnecessarily to drive at suc 
a slow speed as to impede’or block the 
normal and reasonable movement of traf- 
fic except when reduced speed is neces- 
sary for safe operation or because upon 
a grade or when the vehicle is a truck 
or truck and trailer necessarily in com- 
pliance with law proceeding at reduced 
speed.” 

Concerning passing of vehicles proceed- 
ing in opposite directions the code re- 
| quires that drivers “shall pass each other 
jto the right, each giving the other at 
least one-half of the main traveled por- 
tion of the roadways as nearly as pos- 
sible.” 

Rules for Overtaking 

Regarding overtaking and passing cars 
the recommendations provide that the 
driver of an overtaken vehicle “shall give 
| way to the right in favor of the overtak- 
ing vehicle on suitable and audible signal 
and shall not increase the speed of his 
vehicle until completely passed by the 
overtaking vehicle.” 


It is also required that “the driver of 
a vehicle shall not drive to the left side 
of the center line of a highway in over- 
taking and passing another vehicle pro- 
ceeding in the same direction unless such 
left side is clearly visible and is free of 
oncoming traffic for a sufficient distance 
ahead to permit such overtaking and 
passing to be completely made without 
impeding the safe operation of any ve- 
hicle overtaken.” 


When approaching curves, etc., the 


|code rules against driving to the left 


side of the center line of a highway 
“when approaching the crest of a grade 
or upon a curve in the highway where 
the driver’s view along the highway is 
obstructed within a distance of 500 
feet.” 

With respect to municipal traffic regu- 
lations, the recommendations provide 
that a left turn at an intersection be 
made on the green light. The regula- 
tion, as contained in the model munici- 
pal traffic ordinance, declares that “the 


| operator of a vehicle or street car in- 


tending to turn to the left at an inter- 
section where traffic is controlled by traf- 
fic control signals or by a police officer 
with proper care to avoid accident and 
shall proceed to make such left turn 





Chicago Drainage Canal will furnish a! 
navigable connection between the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi System. 

The improvement of the connecting and 
tributary waters of the Great Lakes 
system is designed to make the most 
effective use of this immense natural | 
asset. Projects to provide for/a 24-foot | 
down-bound project, 25 to 27 feet deep, | 
and for constructing compensating works | 
in the St. Clair and Niagara rivers to 
stabilize lake levels, await congressional 
action. 

Consider the increased tonnage per- 
mitted by these improvements. The net 
total commerce on the Great Lakes for 


the year 192& excluding strictly Canadian | 


only upon the ‘go’ signal, unless other- 


| wise directed by a police officer.” 


The conference expressed its approval 
of the cooperation of the various public 
organizations in solving the traffic prob- 
lem and passed a resolution offered by 


H. 8. Buttenheim, editor of the American 


City, calling upon Secretary Lamont to 
appoint a committee to consider the es- 


tablishment of a national foundation for | 


the study of congestion and public safety. 


| Lack of Data 
| Handicaps Committee, 


The resolution follows in full text: 
“Whereas the various’ committees of 


traffic, amounted to nearly 150,000,000 this conference, in their efforts to base | 


tons, valued at nearly $2,500,000,000.'their reports not*on opinions but on 
The rates are from 1-7 to 1-10 of! facts, have been seriously handicapped 
those per ton-mile for similar transporta-| by the lack of authoritative and compre- 
tion by rail. It is estimated that United | hensive data on many vital phases of the 
States vessels would average an annual | traffic, transportation and safety prob- 


economic saving of $6,000,000 because of| lems; and congestion in urban commv- | 


research and experimentation upon im- 
portant phoees of the traffic and conges- 
tion problem, and to cooperate in these 
matters with municipal and other local 
authorities. . 


Committee for National 
Organization Suggested 


“And (2) That the conference further 
requests that the Honorable Robert P. 
Lamont, as its chairman, appoint a com- 
mittee to consider ways, and means of 
establishing a national foundation, non- 
governmental in character, equipped with 
the funds and manpower adequate to 

nduct comprehensive studies of such 
problems of congestion affecting public 
safety, the stability of property values 
and the orderly development of urban 
communities, as are indicated on the list 
| segenmne hereto. It is suggested that, 
in its research on these and similar | 
lems, the proposed foundation use as 
fully as practicable the cooperation of 
existing organizations, and educational 
and research institutions in their re- 
spective fields.” 

The conference also expressed in a 
resolution its gratification to President 
Hoover for his leadership in the move- 
ment for uniform recommendations. 
resolution follows in full text: 

“Under the inspiration of your appeal 
to this conference at its opening meeting 
to promulgate efféctive measures for the 
reduction of traffic accidents and con- 
gestion, the conference has considered 
and adopted reports covering every phase 
of this vital and complex problem, and 
the members thereof, representing nearly 
|every State and important civic or busi- 
ness group in the Nation, return to their 
|communities and to their official, pro- 
| fessional and business responsibilities 
| inspired with a deep determination to 
|make the recommendations of this con- 
ference effective, so that your confidence 
in us may not have been misplaced. 


| Safety Greatly Advanced 
| By Uniform Standards 


“The uniform standards and recom- 
méndations approved by this conferenee | 
represent, it is confidently believed, a 
great advance in the principles of safe 
use of public streets and highways, re- 
sulting from the cooperative and cumu- 
lative efforts of traffic leaders throughout 
the Nation, made possible by your wis- 
dom and foresight in organizing the na- 
| tional conference in 1924. 

| “Before adjourning we wish once more 
|to express our gratitude for your lead- | 
ership in this movement, and we believe | 
and expect that the future will demon- 
strate the ability of the American people 
to solve or at least ameliorate this 
| problem.” 

| Secretary Lamont in addressing the 
| conference at the conclusion of its ses- | 
| sions said: 

“The deliberations of this conference 
|have, I think, been impressive in two} 
respects. They have brought into clear | 
perspective the gravity and complexity 
of the problem with which it has dealt 
and indicated practicable’ methods by 
| which it must be approached. 

“This subject is one of vital Concern 
|to all of us and touches the well-being | 
of the whole people. As such it calls for 
|concerted action not only by govern-| 
mental authorities of all the States and 
all the municipalities but by the national 
|associations and organizations through | 
which the public interest, not to say the! 





| 
| 


| 


The | 


this 24-foot project. , 

It is, therefore, difficult to overesti- 
mate the importance in our economic 
life of this great fresh-water system. 

Consider also some of the other out- 
standing projects which have been com- 
pleted or are now under way. 

_ Originally, the Columbia River, Wash- 
ington and Oregon, had from one to 
three channels across the bar at its 


mouth, varying periodically in location | 


and from 19 to 21 feet in depth. The 
outer ends of the channels shifted over 
the bar over a distance of about six 
miles. The 100-mile channel from Port- 
land and Vancouver to the sea was ob- 
structed by numerous bars, cut by nar- 
‘row channels varying from 10 to 15 
feet in depth. 


Made. Independent of Tides 
At the mouth, the improvement proj- 
ect of a 40-foot channel, not less than 
half a mile wide, was completed in 1918, 
at $2,000,000 below the estimated cost. 
Twice the natural depths are maintained 


| nities is of growing importance and com- | 

plexity, with resultant economic loss con- 
servatively estimated at $2,000,000,000 
| seneety and an appalling annual toll in’ 
| human lives and suffering; and 


public responsibility, is expressed. 

“The conference itself is an avowal 
of this singleness of purpose and of pub- 
lic responsibility. Its geen yg 

“ . ¢ : |sent the best thought and judgment 
webeane tend _—— ene | available brought to focus upon the many 
|city streets and city planning, highwdy | Septet Tae res peeeey 


| design, land utilisation, and the public} Accomplishment Rests 
| trans acilities of the community; and | pp: 
“Whereas public authorities, civic or- | With the State 
ganizations, property owners, business, | “This is an accomplishment of no little 
| financial and insurance interests, trans- | magnitude, but it is the beginning, not 
| portation agencies, automobile manufac- | the end, of your endeavor. The task that 
turers and owners of automobiles are | remains is to put your conclusions into | 
| interested in the development of meas- | effect, to apply the solutions upon which | 
| ures, both corrective and preventive, for | you have agreed. 
| the relief of congestion which shall bring | “How is this to be done? It is not | 
about the greatest possible improvement | for the Federal Government to undertake | 
; at minimum costs, equitably distributed; | to carry out your recommendations. That 
| “Now, therefore, be it resolved, (1) | cannot be done without violence’ to our | 
that the third natiopal conference on, fundamental political principles and the 
| street and highway safety urgently re-|genius of our institutions. It isthe 
| quests the cooperation of the Federal! proper function and desire of the Fed- 
| Government, through such technical re- | eral Government to assist the States and 





iform Traffic. Laws Termed (Mr. Borah Plans 


"Fintal Study of 
London Compact 

Foreign Relations Comitiittee 
To Hold Executive Ses- 


sion in. Week of June 2 
Before Report to Senate 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
stated orally on May. 29 that he will 
call his Committee together early next 
week for the final consideration of the 
treaty in executive session prior to re- 
porting it to the Senate. Hearings are 
completed, he said, explaining that the 
last scheduled meeting had been called 
off when Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, agreed that witnesses he wished 
to come before the Committee should sub- 
mit statements of their position. | 

The Committee is now awaiting the 
printing of the testimony that has been 
taken, Mr. Borah said, and the arrival 
from the State Department of the notes 
which passed between this Government 
and Great Britain prior to the London 
conference. These have been requested 
and Senator Borah says that he under- 
stands copies are being made for trans- 
mission, though he does not know 
whether the entire correspondence will 
be supplied. 


Press Comment Cited 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Valifornia, 
leading opponent of the treaty, declared 
that newspaper assaults on naval officers 
because of their testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee “are unjus- 
tified and outrageous.” Mr. Johnson’s 
statement follows in full text: 2 

“Some newspapers have brutally as- 
saulted officers of the United States 


Navy because their testimony before >| T 


Foreign Relations Committee has _mili- 
tated against the London treaty. These 
assaults are unjustified and outrageous. 
The Foreign Relations Committee itself 
called the General Board of the Navy 
before it and asked for the views of these 
officers. The others who have testif%d 
came because I summoned them; and all 
have testified just as witnesses testify 
in court, not as volunteers, but as wit- 
nesses duly called. 


Witnesses Had No Option 


“The responsibility for calling most o: 
those who have appeared rests entirely 
with me and the witnesses thus called 
had no option in the matter. The Secre- 
tary of State in his testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee said he 
took off his hat to the Japanese for their 
attitude. I take off my hat to the ad- 
mirals and other officers of the United 
States Navy who have dared to tell. the 
truth about a political treaty behind 
which is such tremendous political power, 


when the possible consequences of telling |_ 


the truth can be readily understood. | 

“The sum of their offending in stating | 
as required by Senators interrogating 
them, the essentials of our national de- 
fense and the needs of our Navy. If 
they had stated the facts otherwise than 
as they and nearly all others familiar | 
with the subject believe, they would have 
had the commendation and enthusiastic 
applause of the very people and press 
who now abuse them. T have been 
true to the highest traditions of the 
American Navy and deserve from all 
Americans only commendation and 
praise.” | 

Repeating that the London naval 
treaty required a “decided change of 
naval policy,” and adding that possession 
of the Philippines depends on “suffer- 
ance” as a result of the treaty, Rear 
Admiral Samuel S. Robison, Superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy and a 
former fleet commander, apparently con- 
cluded May 29 the series of hearings on 
the compact before the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Following the hearing, Senator Hale 
(Rep.), of Maine, Committee chairman, 
explained that there are no future hear- 
ings scheduled by that body and that 
“unless something else turns up” the 
Committee has completed its examina- 
tion of witnesses, 


Admiral Robison 
Rereads His Statement 


Admiral Robison, who testified May 28 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and read practically the same 
statement, expanded some of the state- 
ments he madé at the previous hearing. 
During the course of his testimony he 
said that in remarking on the first oc- 
casion that “Admiral Pratt, until very 


‘A 
Pusiisnep Without Com 


The, Congress of the - 


| United 


States 


" Prdceedings of May 29, 1930 
The Senate 


E SENATE convened at noon May + 
29. A message from the House an- 
nounced the passage of the resolution 
(S. J. Res: ap) providing for the dié- 
position of Muscle Shoals, with an 
amendnent. On the motion of Senator 
MeNary, the Senate disagreed to the 
amendment, and the Chair appointed 
as conferées Senators McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon; Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
and Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina. 
A bill (S. 4466) to correct the name 
in previous leBislation of.a soldier who 
exposed himself to yellow fever fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, was 
passed at the request of Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 
A 


GENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a bill for flood control 
works in the State of Arkansas. At 
the request of Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of -Arkansas, the bill was 
passed. = *) 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, spoke on the report of the tariff 
conferees. (Details ompage 1.) 

& 





GENATOR HARRISON (Dem.), of 

Mississippi, spoke on the tariff con- 
ference report. Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, filed the report. Senator 
Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, also spoke 
on the subject. (Details on page 1.) 


Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
secured unanimous consent for a vote 
at 3 p. m., June 2, on the bill (8S. 476), 
to establish a new basis for pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, which was vétoed by the Presi- 
dent, (Detailed discussion on page 1.) 

‘The Senate passed the naval appro- 
priations bill (H. R. 12236). (De- 
tailed discussion on page 2.) 3 

A 


[HE UNFINISHED business, the 

White bill (H. R. 9592), to amend 
the merchant marine act, was placed 
before the Senate. (Detailed 
sion on page 3.) 

A conference report on the omnibus 
bridge bill, submitted by Senator John- 
son (Rep.), of California, was agreed 
t 


0. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, cypetee the McKellar amendment 
to the White bill, which would prohibit 
the awarding of mail contracts to com- 
panies owning any but American-flag 
ships. - 

A conference report on a pensions 
bill (H. R. 12013), submitted by Sena- 
tor Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, was 
agreed to. 

Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
spoke in support of a Federal depart- 
ment of education. 

Failing to obtain a quorum, the Sen- 
a eepvarneg at 3:30 p. m. until noon 

une 2, 


The House of Representatives. 


HE HOUSE met at noof.on May 29. + 

The Speaker announced that under 
the special order of the House, bills on 
the so-called Wednesday calendar, em- 
bracing measures reported from.Com- 
mittees, were in order, with the Com- 
mitteé on Foreign Affairs having pri- 
ority. 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar- 
rison, N. Y., in charge for the ma- 
jority of the Committee, with Repre- 
sentative Linthicum (Dem.), of Balti- 
more, Md., for the minority side, called 
up several measures from that Com- 
mittee. 

The first was H, J. Res. 311, for par- . 
ticipation of the United States in an 
international exposition of colonial and 
overseas countries at’ Paris in 1931. 
It was passed. ; 

The resolution was amended to pro- 
vide for one commissioner general and 
one commissioner to the exposition, 
instead of a commissioner general and 
two commissioners as proposed by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. The com- 


Nominations Submitted 
, To Senate by President 


President Hoover on May 29 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a list of 
nominations, including that of William 
R. Castle Jr., of ‘the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Assistant Secretary of State, 
a position he held prior to his ¢ppoint- 
ment as special ambassador apan 
during the period of the London Naval} 
Conference. 

é other nominations were: 

To be collector of customs, Norfolk, 
Va.: Joseph L. Crupper, of Virginia. 

To be Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation: Miss Bess Goodykoontz, of Iowa. 





New Coast Guard Station 
In Florida Gets Approval 


The establishment of a Coast Guard 
station en the coast of. Florida in the | 
vicinity of Lake Worth inlet would be 
authorized under the provisions of a bill 
(H. R. 7119) ‘ordered favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce May 29. 


Retirement Measure 
Signed by President 
Measure Liberalizes Pensions | 
For Federal Employes 


Presifient Hoover on May 29 signed 
the Dale-Lehlbach bill liberalizing the re- 


missioners would receive not exceed- 
ing $10,000 each. 

After the adoption of this resolution, 
the House considered the bill (H. R. 
10826) to provide for renewal of pass- 
ports. (Detailed discussion on page 3.) 


The resolution was adopted after | 


amending it to reduce the original 
charge for a passport from $10 to $5, 
the renewal charge being fixed at $2. 


a 
THE naval appropriation bilh (H. R. | 


12236) was called up and the House 
disagreed to Senate amendments and 
asked for a conference. The Speaker 
appointed conferees. 


A special rule agreed upon earlier | 


in the day by the Rules Committee for 
House consideration of certain meas- 
ures, providing for an additional judge- 
ship in both the third and fifth ju- 
dicial circuits and certain prohibition 
enforcement measures, was submitted 
to the House by Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., chairman of 
the Rules Committee, for printing, 
with a view to being called up for im- 
mediate consideration of those meas- 
ures on June 3. (Detailed discussion 
on page 3.) 
A 


| THE HOUSE passed a bill (H. J. Res. 


$22) authorizing the Department of 
State to pay the government of Nor- 
way, “as an act of grace,” $8,500 for 
interest on moneys advanced in pro- 
tecting jan interests at Moscow, 
Russia, 1918-1919.. The payment was 
recommended by the Department of 
State. 

Other measures passed by the House 
were: H. R. 11580, to correct inadver- 
tences in certain statutes regarding 
conservation of estates of American 
citizens dying within American consu- 
lates; H. R, 12348, to authorize pay- 
ment of expenses of delegates to the 


; eleventh annual convention of the Fed- 


etation Inter Allies.des Anciens Com- 
battants at Washington, D. C., in Sep- 
tember; H. J. Res. 299, to authorize 
an annual appropriation for the United 
States’ share of the expense of the In- 
ternational Technical Committee of 
Aerial Legal Experts; and H. J. Res. 
333, authorizing the appropriation of 
$10,000 for United States participation 
in the ninth International Dairy Con- 
gress, at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
July, 1931, 

‘Representative Boyland (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., advocated adequate 
prison facilities. He said Congress for 
40 years had made many offenses felo- 
nies and rapidly filled the Federal 
prisons, but had given no thought to 
the housing facilities at these penal 
institutions. 

The House at 3:58 p. m. adjourned 
until noon June 2. 
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| Expense Limit "> 


Me 


For Candidates \ 
Asked in House 


| Representative Within 
| Sum -Allowed by State 


A candidate, in his campaign for nomi- 
nation for a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, would not -be allowed “to 
make expenditures in excess of the 
amount which he may lawfully expend 


is a candidate, under the provisions of 
ia resolution (H. Res. 231) introduced in 
the House May 29 by Representative 
Cable (Rep.), of Lima, Ohio. 

The resolution further provides that 
“unless the laws of his State prescribe 
|a lesser amount as the maximum limit 
of campaign expenditures, a candidate 
for nomination for Representative in or 
Delegate or Resident Commissioner to 
the Congress of the United States may 
make expenditures up to an amount equal 
to the sum obtained by myltiplying 3 
cents by the total number ci votes cast 
at the last general election for all candi- 
dates for the office which the candidate 
seeks, 

“Money expendéd by a candidate to 
meet and discharge any assessment, fee 


| 


and charge made or levied on the candi- 


date by the laws of the Staté in which 
he resides or expended for his necessary 
personal, traveling or subsistence ex- 
penses or for~stationery, postage, writ- 
ing and printing (other than use of 
billboards or in newspapers) for distrib- 
uting letters, circulars, posters or for tele- 
graph or telephone service shall not be 
included in determining whether his ex- 
penditures have exceeded the sum fixed 
herein as the limit of campaign expenses 
of the candidate. 


Some Expenses Exempt 

“Any person who violates the fore- 
going provisions shall be ineligible for 
the position of Representative in or Dele- 
gate or Resident Commissioner to the 
Congress of the United States.” us 

“The proposed rule seeks to limit the 
expenditures of a person who seeks the 
| nomination for Congress, but takes into 
consideration the population of the dis- 
|trict and exempts certain expenses from 
the limitations,” Mr. Cable stated inva 
prepared statement. 

“Election to office is a public concern 
and not a private interest, and the 
framers of the Constitution certainly did 
not wish to leave Congress helpless in 
the matter of campaign expenditures, 
particularly when nomination in a great 
majority of the districts constitutes 
election. 


“Each House has full authority and is 

empowered to regulate primary expendi- 
tures of those seeking membership to 
their respective bodies. No constitu- 
| tional amendment is necessary.” 
He pointed to sections of the Consti- 
‘tution which, he stated, “makes each 
branch of Congress the sole judge of the 
qualifications of its Members.” 


Mr. Cable said that while the Hofise 
rules are readopted each session, yet 
the Senate is a continuing body and its 
rules would remain effective until modi- 
fied or repealed. 


|Separate Minority Reports 


Separateminority reports on the Har? 


can immigration on the quota basis, havé 
been filed in the House by Representa- 
tives Free (Rep.), of San Jose, Calif.; 
and Dickstein (Dem.), of New York City. 
| Mr. Free explained in his report that 
|“enforcement of law already on our stat- 
ute books is sufficient:to limit to a mini- 
mum Mexican immigration into this 
| country.” 

Mr. Dickstein stated.in his report that 
“the principal reason on which my Oob- 
jection is based is the fact that the Com- 
mittee saw fit to include the new Mexi- 
}ean quota within the 150,000 quota now 
allowed to the rest of the world.” 

“Under the circumstances it seems un- 
necessary to pass legislation which, will 
antagonize a sister country, bring about 
bad feeling and possibly loss of trade,” 
!Mr. Free stated. “The mere passage of 
a law does not accomplish limitation of, 
immigration. It is the enforcement of 
our laws which makes them effective.” 





Resolution of Mr. Cable 
Would Keep Nominees for - 


under the laws of the State in which he © 


ris immigration bill (S, 51) to put-Mexi- _ 


Filed on Mexican Quota gy 


at the surprisingly small annual cost o |search and fact-finding experimentation | municipalities in carrying out the pur-|Tecently, was of the same opinion as I| tirement system for Federal employes. 


$6,500. A channel to Portland, 30 feet 
deep (twice the former depth), and 300 
feet wide, has doubled the draft of ves- 
sels to Portland and Vancouver, and has 
made them practically independent of 
the tides. In 1928, on over 6,000,000 
tons handled above Astoria, a saving of 
$16,000,000, or nearly two-thirds of all 


jas could properly be conducted by the 
| Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
| Commerce, and other governmental of- 
fices; ang to this end, the conference 
| earnestly recommends to the Congress of 
|the United States that necessary legis- 
|lation be provided to permit the proper 
; governmental agencies to conduct. such 


poses of the conference, but not to en-| 
croach upon the authority which right- 
fully belongs to them. 

“The task rests primarily with the} 
States. The re®ponsibility is theirs. I 
think the deliberations of the confer- 
ence are a convincing guaranty that they 
, will have the earnest support of the or- | 
ganizations and associations which have | 


am” in reference to division of cruiser 
categories, he was judging from testi- 
mony credited to Admiral Pratt at a 





The act which becomes effective July | 
1, fixes the minimum retirement pay of 
Federal employes at $450 per annum and | 


hearing in 1928. the maximum at $1,200. 

Because the 6-inch gun is an “inter- Formalities Are Avoided 
mediate” weapon, Admiral Robison testi- Representatives of the National Fed- 
fied during the discussion of relative | eration of Federal Employes and the Na- 
merits of 6 and 83inch weapons, he would | tional Association of Retired Federal 
prefer to replace the 
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expenditures on the project, is estimated. | 


Based on rallroed freight rates, there | ‘ en 
was an estimated saving of over $6,000,-| . iati i 
000 on receipts of petroleum products | Navy Appropriation Bill 

Is Approved by Senate | 


“Omaha” ships with | Employes were present at the White | 
been represented here. either 5-inch or 8-inch cruisers cut tnala House when the President affixed his 
“Finally the success of this important | Under no circumstances build any more | signature to the bill, but did not witness 
undertaking rests with the public, the|6-inch ships while an arms limitation|him sign it. Only Secretary George 
alone individual citizens whose welfare is the capeoment was in effect. ‘ : Seeeeen Was present ey the wreiiees 
4 a : ' end sought by this gathering. “As soon as you get away from a tor- | approve e measure. was explaine 

ee sreromeint st the Wilemette | ’ “May I bespeak for your efforts this | pedo defense gun (5-inch), you should go| at the White House on behalf of the 
Mieihie and tts tributaries fostetion | Without objection the Senate May 29! necessary individual cooperation and ex- | t® an armor-piercing gun,” he declared. | President that the President preferred 
Mt Mitdies Sutnighes fesders for the | Passed the bill (H. R. 12236) making ap-| press my own personal appreciation of | “In an ideal navy, I might build larger | not to have any unnecessary formalities 
as chy’ canal from Portiand to the | Propriations for the Navy Department }the highly important work you have | PT RENESTE or demonstrations marking the approval 
sea. oe oe eel Seer? er the — ne done?” } c= pon ed by the President. in sign 
at ‘ ale | ending June 30, 1931. A proposed amend- ‘ us : 

co niginallys the, Houston ship, canal, ment by Senator Black (Dem), of Ala: ing, the bill however. was afterward 
en. varied in depth Rote 4 tn 40 Oo t, | bama, which delayed action on the bill presented to Luther, C. Steward, presi- 
Fifty miles of 30-foot channel vy ‘| May 28, was withdrawn. dent of the Federation of Federal Em- 

: - as | ployes. of the or- 
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placed Houston on a parity with Gal-| 


veston and Texas City as a port, al- 
though Houston is 50 miles farther in- 
land. It is now an important channel 
for the import of crude oil and the ex- 
port of oil .products, cottori and cotton 
products. During 1928, it carried nearly 
13,000,000 tons of freight valucl at 
more than $500,000,000. 

A 30-foot channel across the bar of 
the Cape Fear River, North Carolina 


’ 


and a 26-foot channel up river to Wil-| 


mington, has opened it to vessels of more 
than double the former draft, when its 
depth was 7 to 7% feet. ‘ The increased 
tonnage means a corresponding decrease 
in freight rates. 

The 
and dams, annually carries traffic’ that 
roughly approximates that passing 
‘through the Panama Canal. 

' In Alabama there is a 400 mile, all 
year channel, 6 feet deep, where formerly 
mo navigation existed at low water. 

The Delaware, formerly obstructed by 
shoals and bars, has been doubled in 
depth and widened from two to five 
times. A marked increase in the size 
and draft of vessels using the Philadel- 

port has resulted 

The recital of completed or prospective 
improvement could be materially ex- 


It should be apparent from the | 


ing, however, that the broad policy 
med by President Hoover, at Louis- 


- Yille, Ky., Oct. 23, 1929, is being vigor- | 
 omsl 


prosecuted, 


8 


onongahela, in 60 miles of locks | 


| appropriation of $113,600 for erection of 
| buildings at radio compass stations, the 
; bill was passed with the same totals as 
it contained upon being reported to: the 
Senate. As passed it provides a total of 
$380,782,986, which represents added ap- 
propriations of $211,476 by the Senate 
over the bill as it left the House. 
Besides the amendment of $113,600 
made on the Senate floor, the increases 
include ae for the temporary gov- 
ernment of the activities, and for reerec- ; : i 
: rend ° sentative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N, Y., 
eal ag . dirigible hangar at Lake- chairman of the committee, stated orally 
| eee May 29. He said that officials of the De- 
partments of State, Justice and Labor 
President Told Greece would be called as the first witnesses. 
dé It is the hope of the committee that 
| Offers Trade Opportunity its investigation will be completed and 
a report made to the House during the 
E. Kent Hubbard, president of the} next session of Congress, Mr. Fish stated. 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecti-|He said that the report probably would 
cut, stated orally at the White House May|be in the form of recommendations for 
29 after calling on President Hoover that | the strengthening of deportation and im; 
he told the President that Greece offered | migration laws. 
a good field for American exports, June 4 was announced by Mr. Fish as 
Mr. Hubbard, who was presented to| the date upon which the Committee will 
the President by Senator Bingham, meet to formulate its plans, which, he 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, recently returned |'said, will probably call for hearings in 
from an extended tour of the Near East.| Washington, New York and Chicago. 
Mr. Hubbard declared that Greece| The Committee also is to choose an at- 
would become the leader of the Balkan|torney to direct the investigation, Mr. 
states within the next 10 years. He| Fish stated. Among those whose names 
jadded- that Greece is friendly to the! have been submitted to the Committee 
United States and should in future years| for this position are: Max Steuer, Mar- 
be a large consumer of American|tin Littleton and Emory Buckner, all of 
| products. New York; former Senator George 


4 


‘The committee appointed by the 
speaker of the House to, investigate the 
activities of communists in this country 
will begin its hearings in June, Repre- 








At House I nvestigation of Communists 


Chairman of Special Committee, Mr. Fish, Announces} '%)i2'rest in the legislation. 
Hearings Will Be Started in June 


Wharton Pepper, of Pennsylvania, and 
E. F. Colladay, of Washington, D. C. 

Acting with Mr. Fish on the Commit- 
tee are: Representatives Nelson (Rep.), 
of Augusta, Me.; Bachmann (Rep:), of 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Driver (Dem.), of 
Osceola, Ark., and Eslick (Dem.), of 
Pulaski, Tenn. 

Among the first witnesses, said Mr. 
Fish, will be the Secretary of Labor, 
James J, Davis; the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell; the Undersecretary 
of State, Joseph P. Cotton; J. Edgar 
Hoover, of the Attorney General’s office; 
the president of the American Federation 
of Labor, William Green, and Matthew 
Woll, of New York, president of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, 

The chairman of the Committee said 
the Committee expects to make a thor- 
ough investigation to ascertain what in- 


| fluence the Third Internationale at Mos- 


cow is ‘exerting in this country. He said 
that each member of the Committee will 
undertake a study of a certain phase of 
the Communist activities, with particular 
reference to that part of the’ country 
which each member of the Committee 
represents, 


Mr, Steward, on pehalt 
ganization, left for thé President a testi- 
monial thanking him for signing the 
measure and expressing appreciation of 


The memorial follows in full text: 

On behalf of the members of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employes 
embracing departmental employes in 
Washington and field employes in, every 
States of continental United. States, in 
the insular possessions, and in clerical | 
positions abroad, we desire to express 
to President Herbert Hoover our appre- 
ciation of his sympathetic interest in 
and his support of this progressive re- 
tirement legislation. 

It establishes a fetirement system 
which more—adequately recognizes the 
necessities of employes in the lower 
salaried ranges, .provides for’ large num- 
bers who have heretofore been denied 
retirement benefits, makes more liberal 
allowances for totally disabled workers, 
introduces the element of optional re- 
tirement, remove discriminatory fea- 
tures which have hitherto existed, and 
definitely commits the Federal Govern- 
ment to bearing its proportion of the 
costs, & 

We feel that President Hoover's ef- 
forts in connection. with the new re- 

we 





tirement disclose the application, 
only of. sound business principles, but 
also of humane consideration of the in- | 
terests of the civilian employes of the | 
United States Government. 
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Of Automobiles 
Is New Record 


obra of Commerce 
Specialist Shows 
Last Year Increased More 
Than Million 


By C. F. Baldwin 
Assistant Chief, Automotive Division, De- 
partment of Commerce 

. From the assembly chains of the great 
motor factories and the workshops of 
smaller plants throughout the world 
rolled a vast tide of more than six and 
a quarter million of new passenger cars, 
trucks and buses in 1929. Reports of op- 
erations of great factories in the United 
States, Canada and Europe, where a 
year’s output is measured in thousands 
of vehicles as well as in smaller plants 
where production is counted in hundreds 
or scores of units, indicate that a total 
of 6,295,352 automobiles were manufac- 
tured during the year. That figure rep- 
resented an increase of 1,092,213 ve- 
hiicles over the previous record produc- 
tion total of 5,203,139 vehicles in 1928. 

Out of more than 270 motor factories 
in 16 different countries rolled this un- 
ending stream of new and more efficient 
units of transport to facilitate man’s ac- 
tivity, to aid in the mobilization of his 
industry and to exploit the undeveloped 
regions of the world. Into that stream 
went cars for the masses and cars for the 
very rich, three-wheeled cars from Den- 
mark, two-cylinder cars from ‘Austria, 
trucks and buses from Nippon and mil- 


lions of cars for all classes of buyers 


.throughout the world from great fac- 
tories of the United States and Canada. 
Demands From Distant Lands 
_The fabrication of a finished automo- 
bile from the wide variety of raw mate- 
rial which, later, in finished form be- 
comes component parts of the vehicle as 
it passes along the assembly line, is a 
romantic story of industrial progress, 
but the life of the vehicle after it leaves 


the factory is an equally fascinating | 


chronicle of the far-flung influence of 
world trade. For no longer is the de- 
mand for motor cars restricted to the 
world’s greatest industrial countries. 

The Chinese merchant in far Amoy 
now insists upon a passenger car or a 
truck to speed and’ add comfort to his 
travels. In distant Australia the camel 
caravan and ox team are giving way to 
the modern motor truck. Remote South 
Sea islands are using the motor vehicles 
to transport exotic raw products to’sea- 
ports for shipment to manufacturing 
countries. In the jungles, in the veldt 
and the deserts of Africa, and through- 
out the world where goods are. awaiting 
transport, the motor vehicle is playing 
an important part in the solution of the 
problem of supplying the wants of man- 
kind. 

So in considering ‘the world’s produc- 
tion of automobiles, we can not stop at 
the entrance to the factories, but we 
must face the rolling stream to its desti- 
nation, in the great cities of America and 
Europe; and on beyond to the isolated 
regions of the world where, only a few 
years ago, the sight of an automobile 
was a rare novelty. 


America Far in Lead 


Factories in the United. States and 
Canada were responsible for a total pro- 
duction of 5,621,709 vehicles in 1929 or 
more than .89 per cent of the world’s 
total, as compared -with 4,601,141 units, 
or aprroximately 88 per cent of the total 
in 1928. Increases in production were 
also registered during the year by Eng- 
land and France, while Germany and 
Italy each reported decreased outputs. 
Of the relatively less important produc- 
ing countries, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Czechoslovakia showed gains in produc- 
tion; in Austria and Belgium the auto- 
motive output decreased slightly. But 
the United States and Canada alone ac- 
counted for about 90 per cent of the pro- 
duction- increase in 1929 over the year 
before. 

Just as the motor car has become more 
and more an_ individual necessity 
throughout the world so has the motor 
truck and bus become indispensable in 
providing speedy transportation for the 
eaptucts of the world’s industries and 

elping in the solution of the problem of 
human transportation in crowded cities 
and sparsely populated regions through- 
out the world. In three of the major 
automobile producing centers of the 
world in 1929, the proportionate output 
of commercial vehicles increased. 

In the United States and Canada, 
trucks and buses accounted for 14.4 per 
cent of the total production during the 
1305 as compared with 12.5 per cent in 

928. In England the percentage of 
trucks and buses produced increased to 
4 per cent from 21.9 per cent in 1928. 
m Germany the increase was from 24.6 
per cent to 29.8 per cent of total produc- 
on. In France and Italy, on the other 
and, the production of passenger cars 
showed a greater proportionate gain dur- 
ing the year. 

} Increase in Export Totals 

An automobile manufactured in the 
United.States and Canada may be marked 
for use in Madagascar or Manchuria and 
the product of a company in France 
may ultimately begin its operating career 
in Algeria or Tahiti, so the problem of 


* supplying motor vehicles to countries 


which do not possess a manufacturing 

industry has become an increasingly im- 
rtant part of the world’s automotive 
ustry. 

In 1929, exports of complete units from 
automobile manufacturing plants 
throughout the world increased to 765,- 
779, or 12.1 per cent of production as 
compared with 708,349, or 13.6 per cent 
of production, in 1928. Foreign ship- 
ments from the three principal automoble 
exporting centers, the United States 
and Canada, the United Kingdom and 
I ce, increased from 663,438 vehicles 
in 1928 to 730,020 in 1929. 

The total of 638,922 complete units ex- 
ported from the United States and Can- 
ada alone in 1929, amounted to 11.4 per 
cent of production in those countries and 
represented a considerable increase over 
the total of 586,485 or 11.6 per cent of 
production, exported in 1928. In 1929. 
the United Kingdom exported 42,073 
units, 17.1 per cent of production, as 
against 32,654, or 155 per cent of output 
in 1928. Exports from France totalled 
49,025, or 18.8 per cent of production dur- 
ing the year as compared with 44,106 or 


* 21 per cent of production in 1928. 
A 


though Italy exported 28,280 vehicles 
which was 51.4 per cent of the preduction 
of that country in 1928, its exports in 
1929 dropped to 23,689 or 43.7 per cent of 
its output. Foreigd shipments from Ger- 
many also declined slightly, from 7,991 
in 1028 to 7,784; the percentage of ex- 
ports to production in Germany, however, 
gained from 8.9 to about 11 per cent. 


Smaller exports in 1929 were also re- 
b sorted from Belgium and,Czechoslovakia.| tions and a, diversification of trade: re- 
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Navy Awards Contracts 
To Buy 52 Airplanes 


The Navy Department May 29 awarded 
contracts for 52 new airplanes totalling 
$3,000,177.83. 
| A contract for 18 torpedo and bombing 
planes, spare parts, etc., was awarded 
to the Douglass Company, Santa Monica, 
Calif., for $939,415. 

A contract for 25 VP patrol planes— 
boat type—spare parts, etc., was awarded 


to Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, 
Total | 


Md., for (net price) $1,396,451.08. 

A contract for nine VP-patrol boats, 
spare parts, etc., was awarded to Hall 
Aluminum Aircraft Corporation for 
$664,311.75. 


(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 


House Committee Favors 
Fixed Gasoline Allowance 


The House Committee on Expendi- 
|tures in the Executive Departments on 
May 29 ordered favorably reported to 
the House the Wood bill (H. R. 12014) 
prescribing a uniform Government allow- 
ance of 3 cents a mile. for motorcycles 
and 7 cents a mile for automobiles, pri- 
| vateély owned, when used for official pur- 
poses. The bill, sponsored by the Chair- 


priations, Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, Ind., was recommended 
by the General Accounting Office of the 
Government. 


IF unds for Police Radio 
Sought in National Capital 


A radio broadcasting station is planned 
for the Metropolitan Police Force of the 
District of Columbia, according to a sup- 


the District transmitted May 29 to the 
House of: Representatives by President 
Hoover. 

The total amount asked for in the esti- 
mate was $46,472.75, of which, according 
to an accompanying letter from the Bu- 
reau’ of the Budget, $18,500 would be used 
in the establishment of a police broad- 
casting station. 


Nine Persons Called 
In Election Inquiry 


Senate Committee to Investi- 
gate Pennsylvania Cam- 


paign 


The Senate committee investigating 
campaign expenditures has summoned to 
appear before it on June 2 nine persons 
connected with the Davis-Brown ticket 
for the Republican nomination in the re- 

| cent senatorial primary in Pennsylvania. 
The witnesses, according to Senator Nye 

(Rep.), of North Dakota, committee 
chairman, will be questioned regarding 
the handling of campaign funds and re- 
‘lated subjects. . 
The list of witnesses made public by 
Senator Nye follows:. 

Joseph C. Armstrong, chairman Alle- 
gheny County Davis-Brown committee, 
Pittsburgh; Thomas W. Cunningham, 
sheriff, Philadelphia; James E. Hazlett, 
chairman, Republican city ¢ommittee, 
Philadelphia; Samuel Vauclain, treas- 
urer, State Davis-Brown committée, 
Philadelphia; Charles R. Hall, council- 
man, Philadelphia; J. Hampton Moore, 
chairman, citizens’ advisory committee, 
Philadelphia; Dr. F, H. Fredericks, treas- 
urer, Davis-Brown: committee’ for Alle- 
gheny County, Pittsburgh; Robert Quig- 
ley, Philadelphia, and Wayne Blakely, 
Franklin, Pa. 


Bill on Air Accidents 
Is Reported to Senate 





Bingham Measure Would Make 
Public Report Mandatory | 


The Bingham bill (S. 3399), authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce to subpoena 
witnesses and to hold hearings for the 
investigation of aircraft accidents, was 
ordered favorably reported from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce May 29. 
The bill provides, in cases of personal 
injury or death, that the Secretary shall 
be required to make public a report of 
the findings. 

No facts brought out by such hearings, 
however, shall be admitted as evidence 
in any suit growing out of any matter 
referred to in the investigation, hearing 
or report, the bill provides, nor shall any 
claim that testimony: or evidence shall 
tend to incriminate the person giving! 
the testimony excuse the person from 
testifying, though such evidence shall 
not be admitted in any proceedings 
brought against such ge 

An amendment by the subcommittee 
appointed for its consideration provides 
for a fine of not more than $5,000, | 
prisonment for not more than _ three 
years, or both, for any person who un- 
lawfully destroys or removes from the 
scene of the accident any evidence of 
value with respect to the cause of the 
accident. 


tries retained their principal customers 
in 1929, although there was some re- 
alignment in the position of world auto- 
mobile suppliers and their principal buy- 
ers during the year. Australia remained 
the best market for the United States 
and the United Kingdom and supplanted 
British India as the leading destination 
for Canada’s exports. Algeria continued 
to be France’s best overseas market and 
Germany was still the best customer of 
Italy and Czechoslovakia. Austria dis- 
placed The Netherlands as the largest 
buyet of German automobiles and The 
Netherlands took the place of the United 
Kingdom as the leading market for auto- 
mobiles exported from Belgium, 

In addition to the flow of automobiles 
to countries not possessing a manufactur- 
ing,industry, there is an important inter- 
change of motor vehicles between pro- 
ducing countries. American cars are 
sold in important quantities in all the 
manufacturing countries; French cars are 
sold to England, Germany, Italy and 
other countries and the same is true of 
all the leading producing nations, Can- 
ada led among all other producing coun- 
tries, for which import figures are avail- 
able, in volume of automotive imports in 
1929 with a total of 44,519 automobiles 
as compared with 47,408 in 1928. Poland 
imported 40,369 vehicles, England 39,098, 
as compared with 34,179 in 1928; Sweden 
15,229 as against 16,235 the year before. 
Switzerland bought from other countries 
10,762, or more than three times as many 
automobiles as it produced in 1929. Italy 
imported 7,409 as compared with 5,726 
the preceding year. pecialization of 
production in the principal manufactur- 
ing countries is followed by demands for 
their automobiles in other producing na- 








Most automobile manufacturing coun- | sults. 


man of the House Committee on Appro- | 


plementa? estimate of appropriations for ; 
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At Gettysburg on Memorial Day 


amidst monuments to the valor and glory 
of.a generation of Americans, North and 
South, now well-nigh gone. 

Most of those who bore the burdens of the Civil 
War have joined their comrades who sleep be- 
neath these mounds. Of a thousand brigades 
which marched in that great conflict, scarce a 
score remain. 

To the dead we pay again our tribute of gra- 
titude and devotion. To the living we extend 
heartfelt wishes for a continuation of peaceful 
years, serene in contemplation of their glorious 
youth. 

The time must come all too soon: when these 
living ties of our generation with the historic 
past will have passed on. Then we shall have 
only cherished memories to remind us of those 
men who heroically died and those women who 
bravely suffered for great ideals, or who lived 
on to consummate the reunion of our country, to 
give stability to its Government, and peace to its 
people. 

Every American’s thought of this great battle 
field of Gettysburg flashes with the instant vision 
of the lonely figure of Lincoln, whose immortal 
words dominate this scene. No monument has 
been or can be erected here so noble and enduring 
as that simple address which has become a part 
of this place. 

Greater than the tribute of granite or bronze 
remains that memorable message to the Ameri- 
can people. That appeal for the unity of our 
people and the perpetuation of the fundamentals 
of our democracy is as vital today in our national 
thinking’as it was when Lincoln spoke. 

Behind him were the 70 years of national ex- 
perience that had passed between himself and 
Washington. His words from their span of the 
past rang with courage and assurance for the 
future. 

Though no President has been so beset, though 
no time in our history has been so dark, though 
never have strong men been so. affected with 
doubts, yet in the midst of all that turmoil he 
found strength to lift his head above the clouds 
and proclaim that vision which the passing years 
have so fully confirmed. . 


v 


ODAY nearly 70 years have passed since Lin- 
coln spoke. Ours is a new day and ours new 
problems of the Republic. 

There are times when these problems loom 
ominous and their solution difficult. Yet great 
as our difficulties may sometimes seem, we would 
be of little courage if in our concerns we had 
less of faith than Lincoln had in his far greater 
task. 

Lincoln’s counsels sounded strangely when 
spoken in the midst of war. His was the call of 
moderation. Our history would be even brighter 
than it is if his predecessors and his contempo- 
raries had spoken as temperately as he, if they 
had been moved by charity toward all, by malice 
toward none. 


We shall be wise to ponder here what precious 
wealth of human life might have been preserved, 
what rivers of tears might. never have flowed, 
what anguish of souls need never have been, What 
spiritual division of our people might have been 
avoided, if only our leadership had always been 
tempered by the moderation and calm vision of 
Lincoln. 

Since his day reason has not always ruled in- 
stead of passion, knowledge has not always been 
sought instead of reliance upon improvised con- 
jecture, patience has not ever delayed the impet- 
uous feet of reckless ambition, quiet negotiation 


Premise COUNTRYMEN: We stand today 
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ings, prudent common counsel has not invariably 
overcome the allurements of demagogic folly, 
good will has not always won the day over cyni- 
cism and vainglory. 

Yet the ideals which he inspired have served 
to mould our national life and have brought in 
time great spiritual unity. His words have 
poured their blessings of restraint and inspira- 
tion upon each new generation. 

In the weaving of our destiny, the pattern may 
change, yet the woof and warp of our weaving 
must be those inspired ideals of unity, of ordered 
liberty, of equality of opportunity, of popular 
government, and of peace to which this Nation 
was dedicated. Whatever the terms may be in 
which we enunciate these great ideals, whatever 
the new conditions to which we apply them, they 
must be held eternally valid. 

The common striving for these ideals, our com- 
mon heritage as Americans, and the infinite web 
of national sentiment—these are the things that 
have made us a great Nation, that have created 
a solidarity in a great people unparalleled in all 
-human history. 

v 


‘THE WEAVING of freedom is and always will 

be a struggle of Jaw against lawlessness, of 
individual liberty against domination, of unity 
against sectionalism, of truth and honesty against 
demagoguery and misleading, of peace against 
fear and conflict. In the forming of this pattern, 
the abuse of politics often muddies the stream 
of constructive thought and dams back the flow 
of well-considered action. 


In the solution of the problems of our times 
we have some new lamps to guide us. The light 
of science has revealed to us a new understanding 
of forces and a myriad of instruments of physical 
ease and comfort to add to the joy of life. The 
growth of communications, of education, of the 
press, have made possible a new unity of thought 
and purpose. ' 


But the light that guides our souls remains the 
same as that whereby our fathers were led. It 
is the store of knowledge, the great inspirations 
of men’s souls, the ideals which they carry for- 
ward, that have lifted the Nation to ever greater 
heights. 

The Union has become not merely a physical 
union of States, but rather is a spiritual union 
in common ideals of our people. Within it is 
room for every variety of opinion, every pussi- 
bility of experiment in social progress. Out of 
such variety comes growth, but only if we pre- 
serve and maintain our spiritual solidarity. 

The things of the spirit alone persist. It is 
in that field that the Nation makes its lasting 
progress. 


To cherish religious faith and the tolerance of 
all faiths; to reflect into every aspect of public 
life the spirit of charity, the practice of forbear- 
ance, and the restraint of passion while reason 
seeks the way; to lay aside blind prejudice and 
follow knowledge together; to pursue diligently 
the common welfare and find within its boundar- 
ies our private benefit; to enlarge the borders of 
opportunity for all and find our own within them; 
to enhance the greatness of the Nation and there- 
by find for ourselves an individual distinction; 
to face with courage and confident expectation 
the task set before us, these are the paths of true 
glory for this Nation. 

They will lead us to a life more abounding, 
richer in satisfactions, more enduring in its 
achievements, more precious in its bequests to 
our children—a life not merely of conflict but 
filled with the joy of creative action. 


The foregoing is the full text of President 
Hoover's address at Gettysburg Battlefield, 
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Army Tests of Aircraft 
For Producers Proposed 


The Army Air Corps would be author- 
ized to make tests of aircraft and air- 
craft equipment.for.manufacturers under 
the provisions of a bill (H. R. 12694) in- 
troduced in the House May 29, 


Legislation of this character was rec- 
ommended in a letter to the House from 
the Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hurley. 
The letter was published: in full text in 
the issue of May 29. 


| Priority in House 


Court Congestion in Circuits 
Affected Leads Committee 
On Rules to Grant Consid- 


eration June 2 4 





Appropriations Are Asked 


For Interior Department | 


Legislation for deficiency and supple- | Out of a number of legislative pees 


Ae sas |posals for additional judgeships ‘seat= 
mental éstimates of appropriations Fe- | saved ‘over-‘the country, three were, sé- 
quired for the service of the fiscal year | jected by the House Committee on Rules 
ending June 30, 1931, and prior fiscal|on May 29 for consideration in the 
years by the Department of the Interior, | House, under a special.rule, on June 8, 
| was recommended by the President in aj as follows: s 
communication to the House May 27. An additional circuit judge for the 

Among the major items for which the | Fifth Judicial Circuit, embracing Florida, 
money would be used are the following,| Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
| according to an accompanying statement | ana and Texas, and the Panama Canal 
| from the Bureau of the Budget: Exam- | Zone, as provided in H. R. 6806, intro- 
inations of swamp lands, Ifidian reserva- | duced by Representative Graham (Rep.), 
tions, Wisconsin, $26,500; investigation of Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the 
of reimbursable indebtedness, $50,000; | House Committee on Judiciary, which 
ee Theodore Roosevelt School, | javorably reported the bill to the House. 
| Arizona, $100,000; conservation of health! 4) additional circuit judge for the 


among Indians, $250,000; Great Smoky | yhird Judicial Circuit, embracing the dis- 


Tennessee, $30,000, "© P4|tricts of New Jersey, Pennaylvania. and 


| ete eee ae 9601, as 
* ‘ jalso introduced by Mr. Graham. 
Ocean Mail Bill 

Debated in Senate 


H. R. 2903, providing for two addi- 
|tional justices of the Supreme Court of 
| the District of Columbia. 

The action of the Committee on Rules 

in agreeing upon a rule to set aside 
June 3 for these judgeship proposals 
followed the presentation by Representa- 
(Rep.), of Adrian, Mich., 
member of both the Judiciary and Rules 
Measure Because of Lack | Committees, of the Judiciary Commit- 
Of | tee’s direction that he ask for a rule for 
Quorum ‘expedition of the judgeship bills that 
| have been favorably acted upon by the 
Failure to obtain.a quorum brought to | Judiciary Committee. ; 
| a close May 29 the fourth day of consid- | According to the, Judiciary Committee, 
: f the White bill (H. R. 9592) congestion of court business necessitates 
; eration “ Bs . ee ’| this legislation. There are three circuit 
the unfinished business of the Senate, 
without action. 


| judges in the third judicial circuit, the 
| same number that circuit has had since 

The bill amends the merchant marine , 1899. The number of cases listed in 1899 
act to provide that the Postmaster Gen- | in that circuit was 59 for a year against 
eral may award bids for the carrying of | 343 the present year. On June 30, 1929, 
| ocean mail to purchasers of vessels from | there were 217 cases pending, more than 
the United States Shipping Board with-|in any other circuit except the sixth, 
out advertising for bids. Piamgatene: pg’ = he i 
| five circuit judges. ccording to the 

At, gmendient by Senator McKellar’ Committee, the strict Judges in_ the 
awarding of contracts to shipping lines | third circuit are all - ome centers 
operating ships in competition with| With business that keeps them occu 
|pied their entire time and they are 


ite, before | unable to render aid to the circuit court. 


. ,. |The population in this circuit, according 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi-' +. the Committee’s information, is ap- 


| gan, spoke in opposition to the McKel- | : | more, 
\lar amendment. Senator Vandenberg | tis te aoe Se ms 


declared the amendment was Sees | In the fifth circuit there are now 
wren “oe Some oe Se woe bill, pont three circuit judges carrying on the cir- 
| Ox met an untavor- | cuit court of appeals work with 21 dis- 


able response in the Senate Commerce|; * 
Committee. It raises the question if | trict courts. | The teres a ee 


b . 7 ispos 271 cases. 
subventions shall be denied American | disposed of 271 cas : sos 
|ships because the companies owning |tion on this circuit relief, the Judiciary 


ra . damian : =" _:-— |Committee has pointed out that the Presi- 
— pare corte, ite See See | dent’s Law Observance and Enforcement 
a question of paying subsidies to for- | Commission has topeempeeee adequate 
| eign ships. provision be made for court and prosecut- 

Mr. Vandenberg pointed out the Davis | ing officials, pee sees Legh 
bill had been eppesed by the Postmaster | ut was added by the Judiciary Com, 
General who stated the bill would induce | )oiio¢ ’ 


no activity to the building of American |“ sinjilar congestion of business is cited 


| flag vessels. as the basis for the proposed addition of 


“The Senator from Tennessee proposed | two District of Columbia Supreme Court 
to stop absolutely any construction of | Judges. ; 


|any vessels for the American Merchant 
The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
May 29 


vessels flying foreign flags,” declared 
Senator Vandenberg. He asserted the 
Tennessee Senator was “proposing to 
take the American flag off the seas.” 
Continuing, the Michigan Senator 
pointed out the Postmaster General had 
said in regard to the Davis bill that if 


s 10:30 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.) 
it had been in effect two years ago it . ee 


of Connecticut, called to introduce E. 


Three Judgeship.: 


Measures Given ~ 


has not always replaced the clamor of the hust- 








Measure to Acquire 
Incunabula Revised 


Amended Bill Introduced by 
Representative Collins 


An appropriation’ of $1,500,000 for the 
purchase of the Vollbehr Collection of 
Incunabula would -be authorized under 
the provisions of a redrafted bill (H. R. 
12696), introduced in the House May 29, 
by Representative Collins (Dem.), of 
Meridian, Miss. 

The full text of the bill follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that, for the pur: 
pose of acquiring for the Library of 
Congress the collection of Fifteenth 


Century books, known as the’ Vollbehr brary. He said he believed this bill would 


Collection of Incunabula, and compris- 
ing 3,000 items, together with the copy 
on vellum of the Gutenberg 42-line Bible 
known as the St. Blasius-St. Paul copy, 
there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $1,500,000, or so much thereof as may 
be recommended by the Librarian 
Congress in an estimate’ submitted 
the purpose.” 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal- 
tham, Mass., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Library, which has charge of 


such legislation, stated orally, May 29,: President May 29. é 


Bill to Reduce Passport Fee to $5 


To Encourage Travel Passes House 


Reduction Originally Intended Only ifor Teachers Would 
Apply to. General Public, Amendment Provides 


Reducing the original charge of $10 
for American passports to $5, the House 
on May 29 passed the O’Connell bill (H. 
R. 10826) amending the law relating to 
passports and their renewals. The fee 
for each renewal is fixed at $2. The bill 
now goes to the Senate. 

Sponsored by Representative O’Con- 
nell (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
measure as reported by the Foreign Af- 
faits Committee to the House limited 
the validity of a passport or visa to two 

ears and provided that a passport may 
i renewed on payment of $2 for periods 
not to exceed two years each, but the 
final date of expiration to be not more 
than six years from the original date of 
issue. It also provided, as amended by 
the Committee; that “the charge for the 
issue of an original passport to a bona 
fide teacher, so determined to be by the 


f| tion for the. Navy Department for the 
or) fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, in the 


on May 30. 








that this bill is a redraft of an old bill 
with amendments. 

“The new bill,” he said, “is the same 
as the old bill, with a few amendments 
which are more or less insignificant. We 
just wanted to get a clean bill before a 
report is written on it.” 

Mr. Luce said that he intends to file a 
report in the House on the bill, on June 
2. The old bill was recently ordered re- 
ported by the Committee, but it was his 
desire, he said, to have the new bill in- 
troduced before making his report. 

The Committee chairman said that he 
did not intend to press for action in the 
House on the bill at this session. 

He has been given the promise, he 
said, that, under suspension of the rules, 
the House will take up (H. R. 8372), to 
authorize an appropriation of $6,500,000 
for an annex to the Congressional Li- 


become law before this Congress ad- 
journs. 


Funds Sought for Medals 
For Byrd Polar Explorers 


A supplemental estimate of appropria- 


amount of $6,560 to provide medals for 
the officers and men of the Byrd Ant- 
arctic expedition, was transmitted to the 
House in a communication from the 


Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, 
N. Y., in charge of the bill on the floor, 
warned the House that if the amendment 


Bill Aliows Purchase 


House Told Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Power Should Be Wider 


Motor truck parts would be purchased 
from the manufacturer by the Postmas- 
ter General under the provisions of a 


bill (H. R. 12285) just reported to the 
House by the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

“The matter of permitting the Post 
Office Department to purchase motor 
truck parts from the truck manufac- 
turers without advertising for bids has 
been under consideration by your com- 
mittee,” according to the report, “and 
it is believed that the Department should 
be allowed to enter into agreements 
with truck manufacturers for the pur- 
chase of such truck parts at a price not 
exceeding the truck manufacturers’ list 
price, less regular discounts, without 
advertising, when the motor truck part$ 
ure needed. by the Department in the 


a result of competitive bidding.” 


In a letter to the Committee from the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
relative to the matter, it is stated: 


“The change will cover the procure- 
ment of repair parts, not only for trucks 
actually purchased by the Post Office De- 
partment, under competitive bids, but 
also for the trucks operating in the 
postal service, which were purchased by 
the War Department and later trans- 
ferred to the postal service as surplus 
equipment in accordance with an act of 
Congress. A considerable number of 
trucks received by transfer from the 
Army surplus and for which it is neces- 
sary to purchase parts, are still being 
used by the postal service.” 





carried it would necessitate appropriating 
$1,000,000 more for the Department of 
State because of the reduced revenue 
from passports. He said, however, that 
it was a matter for Congress to deter- 
mine as a national policy. 

The amendment was adopted by the 
House by a vote of 44 to 34, 

The purpose of the bill, according to 
its sponsors, is not only to facilitate 
travel in general, but was designed to 
encourage travel abroad by American 
teachers by issuing passports to them 
at half the regular $10 rate. The House 
action makes the reduction uniform to 
all travelers. The renewal provisions 
of the bill were approved by representa+ 
tives of the Merchants Association of 
New York City and of the chambers of 


Secretary of State, shall be $5.” commerce of San Francisco and Los An- 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of! S : 
Lapeer, Mich., moved to strike out the | inconvenience because the bill proposes 
veference to teachers in that proviso,|extension of the life of a passport to 
which would make the five-dollar charge |a total of six years instead of four as 


general, without restriction to teachers.! at present. 


House Bill Seeks Purchase 


| Of Land f or Army Air Corps 


Authorization for the acquisition of 
lands in Alameda and Marin Counties, 
Calif., and the construction of buildings 


jand utilities in connection with aviation 


activities of the Army is provided in a 
bill (H. R. 12661) just introduced in the 
House by Representative Kahn (Rep.), 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of War to acquire by donation approxi- 
mately 1,100 acres of land in Alameda 
County and approximately 917 acres of 
land in Marin County. 


The bill further would authorize that | 


funds amounting to $1,481,000 which 


geles as saving business men considerable | were authorized for appropriation for 


certain work. at Rockwell Field, Calif.. 
by previous acts of Congress, be appro- 
prigsad for this construction and utility 
work, 


Of Mail Truck Parts! 


operation of motor trucks purchaseg as | 





| 


would have prevented the building of 
three of the finest vessels now flying 


\}| American flags. 


-| License Refused 


For Station KVEP 


Portland Broadcaster Charged 
With Obscene Language 


For the first time since its creation 
|the Federal Radio Commission on May 
29 revoked the license of a broadcasting 
station charged with the broadcasting of 
“obscene, indecent and profane” lan- 


guage, as well as other violations of the 
radio law. 

The Commission refused to renew the 
license of station KVEP, of Portland, 
Oreg., against which these charges had 
| been preferred at a formal hearing. The 
vote of the Commission was unanimous. 


Schaeffer, was accused of broadcasting 
the programs of Robert G. Duncan, for 
two hours each evening, and that this 
individual “had consistently used inde- 
cent, obscene, profane and objectionable” 
language in his talks. 

Mr. Duncan, according to the Com- 
mission’s statement consistently  at- 
tacked chain stores, and “without any 
excuse or provocation, attacked consist- 
ently men whose character was not at- 
tempted to be questioned.” 
| Station KVEP has been operating on 
|the 1,500-kilocycle with 15-watt power. 
Testimony adduced at the Hearing was 
| to the effect that the station covered the 
entire metropolitan area of Portland, of 
| approximately 60 square miles, despite 
its low power. Commissioner Ira E. 





made the following observation: 


“Im all my two years and a half ex- 
perience as a member of this Commission 
I have not observed a case of such vio- 
lation of license as that proved before 
me without the semblance of contradic- 


Heretofore I have not had occasion to 
believe that any licensee would . allow 
over his station such misuse of his 


fication of particular individuals. 
“It clearly appeared from the record 
that the station has been devoted in the 


tive use. 


public. All this has been under the 
cloak-of opposition to chain stores. A 


chain stores in the right way. Either 
side of that issue may present its views. 
But mere villification of persons is ae 
argument on that line, nor is profanity | 
and unrefined talk not usually hearable 
in polite company. Free speech is guar- 
anteed. But license to insult one’s 
enemies as well as the decency of Ameri- 
can authority has no protection under | 
this law. It may as well be proclaimed | 
thet this Commission knows its province | 
and duty in instances like this, and that | 
it may be relied on to fulfill it in the 
public interest.” 


Kent Hubbard, president of the Manu- 


The station, operated by’ William D.| 


Robinson, who presided at the hearing, | 


tion while hearing the case of KVEP. | 


license by profanity, obscenity and villi- | 


| greater sense to mere personal vindic- | 
i _ None of this has been informa- | 
tive, enlightening, or entertaining to the | 


jfacturers Association of Connecticut, 
who discussed his observations on a. re- 
ctnt tour of the Near East. 

11:30 a. m.—Dr. John V. A. MacMur- 
|ray, of Baltimore, Md., former Ameri- 
|can Minister to China, called to discuss 
| the work of the Paige School established 
|in China. 
| 12 m.—Wallace Townsend, of Little 
| Rock, Republican national committeeman 
of Arkansas, called to pay his respects. 

12:10 p. m.—Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), of St. Cloud, Minn., Chairman of 
the House Committee on Pensions, called 
{to inform the President of a bill he had 
| prepared for introduction in the nature 
of a substitute for the bill vetoed May 
28 granting pensions to veterans of the 
Spanish American War. 

12:15 p. m.—The Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor, S. Gurgel do Amaral, called to in- 
vite the President and Mrs. Hoover to 
attend a dinner to be given by him in 
honor of the President-elect of Brazil, 
| Julio Prestes, at the Pan-American Union 
Building on or about June 14, when the 
latter comes to the United States to re- 
turn the good-will tour of Mr. Hoover to 
South America about two years ago. 

12:20 p. m.—R. B. Creager, Republi- 
can national committeeman of Texas, 





resentation to Texas on the Unitd States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Judicial Circuit under a bill pending in 
Congress. 

12:30 p. m.—The mayor of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Mrs. James J. Thomas called 
to pay their respects. 
| 3:30 p. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
| New Hampshire, called at the request of 
President Hoover. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

3:45 p. m.—The planning committee of 
the White House conference on child 
health and protection met in the cabinet 
; room. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called to 
discuss budget matters. 
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“tion, the opinion pointed out. 





Bureau or INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 


Tax 2536. 
The ruling follows in full text: 


An explanation has been requested of 
the import of section 113(a)3 of the rev- 


enue act of 1928, which provides: 


Transfer in trust after Dec. 31, 1920.— 


If the property was acquired after Dec. 31 


1920, by a transfer in trust (other than 
by a transfer in trust by a bequest or de- 
vise) the basis shall be the same as it 
would be in the hands of the grantor, in- 
creased in the amount of gain or decreased 
in the amount of loss recognized to the 
grantor upon such transfer under the law 
applicable to the year in which the transfer 


Was made; 


Specifically, advice is desired as to! 
whether the basis to be used by the trust 
is the cost of the property to the grantor 
or the value of the property as at the 
Ad- 
vice is also desired as to the significance 
of the words “increased in the amount of 


date it.is transferred to the trust. 


gain or decreased in the amount of loss 
recognized to the grantor upon such 
transfer. under the law applicable to the 
year in which the transfer was made.” 


It is the opinion of this office that the 
basis of property acquired by a transfer 
in trust after Dec. 31, 1920, without a 
valuable consideration, is the cost or 
other basis which the property would 
have had in the hands of the grantor had 
no transfer in trust been made. In 
other words, the basis of the property 
acquired is the cost of the property to 
the grantor, if cost is his basis, and not 
the value as of the date of transfer in 
trust. The words, “increased in the 
amount of gain or decreased in the 
amount of loss recognized to the grantor 
upon such transfer,” etc., apply to a sit- 
uation where property is transferred in 
trust for a valuable consideration. Un- 
der such circumstances the excess of the 
consideration received for the transfer 
over the cost or other basis of the prop- 
erty to the grantor should be used to in- 
crease the basis of the property acquired 
and vice versa. 





Proposed Income Tax 


For Ohio Discussed 


Levy Could Yield $40,000.000, 
Cincinnati Group Is Told 








State of Ohio: 

Cincinnati, May 29: 
Ohio may raise any sum up to $40,- 
006,000 if it desires to institute a State 
income tax law—an amount greater than 
could be obtained under any form of tax 
which classifies intangibles and taxes 
them at a low rate, Tax Commissioner 
Mark Graves, of New York State, told 
members of the Cincinnati Chamber of 


* Trust Explained 


4 Assessment Basis Unchanged 
When Transfer Was Made; A taxpaying corporation which paid 
After 1920 Without Val- 


the premiums for group insurance on the 
lives of its employes was not entitled to 
deduct the amountof such premiums in 
computing the Federal income tax, when 


Where property was acquired by ajthe corporation had the right to termi- 
transfer in trust after Dec. 31, 1920,|nate the policies and receive the cash 
‘without a valuable consideration, the basis 
for determining the gain or loss on a 
‘gale of thé property is the same as it 
would have been in the hands of the 
‘grantor, the Income Tax Unit, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, has held: The rule 
would be otherwise when the property 
‘was acquired for a valuable considera- 


surrender values without the consent of 
the employes, the General’ Counsel, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, has held. 








BUREAU OF. INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7997. 
Memorandum Opinion 


CHAREST.—An opinion is requested 
with respect_to the proper treatment for 
income tax purposes of premiums paid 
by the taxpayer on life insurance policies 
covering the lives of its employes, under 
a group insurance contract, where the 
employe designates the beneficiary but 
assigns the policy to the employer. 


| 


‘ 


Premiums Paid 
| 
By Taxpayer 

The taxpayer and the N Company 
entered into a blanket insurance contract, 
‘under the terms of which insurance poli- 
cies were issued to the individual em- 
ployes of the taxpayer, the entire 
amount of the-premiums for the insur- 
ance being paid by the taxpayer. The 
| master contract under which the individ- 
ual policies were issued contains the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


Premiums: The premium for each policy 
issued shall be paid by the employer an- 
nually in advance. The premium to be 
charged on any policy accepted at standard 
rates shall be the premium as published by 
the company on the date of issuance of the 
new policy for the age attained by the in- 
sured at that time. Substandard cases 
| requiring an extra premium will be rated 
| individually. 
| The employer shall furnish the company 
with a signed application fof insurance in 
accordance with the schedule on page 1, 
from each of his employes who has com- 
| pleted 1/30 months of service at the date 
of this agreement, from all other employes 
as soon as they complete three months of 
service, and from each employe who be- 
comes entitled to an increase in the amount 
of his insurance. 

The employer shall renew from year to 
year the policies of insurance on all em- 
ployes who are retained in service. 

Failure to comply with the above condi- 
tions will terminate this agreement. 

Insurability: The company will consider 
evidence of insurability when presented on 
Form No. —. No evidence of insurability 
will be required for an increase in the 
amount of insurance on any employe who 
remains continuously in the service of the 
employer, provided such increase is made 
|in accordance with the provisions outlined 
in the “Schedule of Insurance” on page 1 
|of this agreement. 
| Assignment of the policies: The employer 
|shall require from each insured employe 
the execution of an assignment in favor 
| of the employer on forms provided by the 
| company for that purpose. 
| Termination of employment: 
' mination of employment of an insured em- 
| ploye the employer shall elect one of the 
| following options: 

(1) Surrender the policy issued to such 
| insured employe and receive in exchange 
| therefor the cash value of said policy as 
| provided therein. 

(2) Execute a release of assignment, if 
|the policy is to be given to the insured 
| employe. 


| Policies Terminable 
| Without Employes’ Consent 


| 





Upon ter- 


The amounts for which the individual 
|employes were insured under these poli- 


| beneficiary under the policy. 


Commerce May 27. The experience of |CieS varied according to the length of 
ear renee — the classified | time the employe had hecin ae 
ow rate intangible tax has at all im- e yer. e 4 
pressed him, Ganashotener Seow said, | forded the employes death benefits pay- 
some Pe in his ane where this | able to Soe eaters ws — mer 
orm of tax is imposed no respectable|died while in the service o ei - 
portion of the intangibles is actually | ployer, disability protection in the event 
reached and taxed. they became disabled through sickness | 

The public demands more and better | OF nonren wae er a wer 
Spementel service and what is needed lived their yh Bang cc th . oupiaine: 
most in a merican States i 2 . 
century form of ameiunaiat [— 20th | The beneficiaries were designated by the 
York commissioner declared. Manifestly | insured and, immediately after the poli- | 


in these times there is no need for the 
500,000 or more units of government that 
exist today in this country, for each is 


|vies were issued, joined with the insured 
lin aSsigning the policies to the tax- 
| payer, as provided under the terms and 
'conditions of the master contract, supra. 








a spending unit with a quota of officials, 
he declared, advocating the consolida- 
tion, and, if necessary, the abolition of 
many of these units. 


The assignment thus executed reads as 
| follows: 

For one dollar and other valuable consid- 
erations, receipt of which is hereby acknowl- 
| edged, we hereby assign, transfer, and set 
| over to the M Bank, a corporation of 
|} and designated as the employer of the in- 
sured, all our right, title, and interest in and 
to the annexed policy No. —, issued by the 


Gain in Retiring 
Bonds Not Taxable 
N Company, upon the life of with the 
| right to such assignee to surrender the policy 


No Income From Purchase at | 0” to exercise any and all options, rights and 
x | privileges in said contract given to the in- 
Less Than Issue Price |sured or beneficiary without their consent, 
| erosated however, oe in the event = the 
; 7 4 death or disability of the insured or the ma- 

A corporation which purchased and | turity of the ie while the insured is in 
retired certain of its outstanding bonds| the service of the M Bank and while the 
at less than the amount for which such | policy is in force the said assignee shall re- 





’ 

















bonds had been issued derived no tax-| ceive the proceeds or any benefits or income |, 


| in trust for the insured or beneficiary, which- 
| ever may be entitled to the same under the 
| terms of the policy, but payment to the as- 
| signee hereunder shall relieve the N Com- 
Kirsy LUMBER COMPANY vy. CoMMIS-| pany of all further liability and it shall not 

SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD|¢ required to see to the application of the 

or TAX APPEALS, No. 44954. | Proceeds of the policy by the said assignee 


Ropert ASH for the taxpayer; F. A.| 7° See eee eee 
i Gotnton Gatvctas on ny 6 Slows | Seemann 4 
ivere y i i i 
on May 5 follows Premiums in Question 


in full text: 

"TRAMMELL: Upon the authority of| The record further discloses that al- 
our decisions in Independent Brewing | though the policies.were written under 
Co., 4 B. T. A. 870; New Orleans, Texas |the general rules of group insurance, 
& Mexico Ry. Co., 6 B. T. A. 436; Doug-|they can not be classified as such in 
las County Light & Water Co., 14 B. T.4 all particulars. Group insurance policies 
A. 1052, and North American Mortgage |@re usually one-year renewable ‘term 
Co., 18 B. T. A. 418, the inclusion in the | Policies, without cash or loan value, and 
income of the petitioner for the respec-| Without paid-up or annuity provisions. 
tive years of the amounts set forth in| The policies in the instant case include 
our findings of fact as the difference | these provisions. The taxpayer contends 
between the price at which the petitioner|that in order to carry out its general 
purchased and retired its bonds and the | Plan of supplying valuable insurance for 
price at which it issued them was in|its employes, and in order to prevent 
error. In'a redetermination of the peti- them from borrowing on the cash sur- 
tioner’s tax liability, proper adjustment| vender or loan value, or otherwise com- 
should be made in the amount of the net | ™Mitting the policies, it was necessary 
loss for 1924 as a result of the inclusion|to secure the above-mentioned assign- 
dn income for that year of the difference | ment. 
between the price at which the bonds Since the policies were first issued 
retired in such year were issued by the there have been five cancellations in- 
ener and the price at which the pe- | Volving cash surrender value, the amount 

itioner purchased them. received thereunder being credited by the 
be taxpayer to profit and loss in the year 
of receipt. Two or three employes, leav- 
ing the employment of the taxpayer 
ee H under favorable conditions, elected to 

State of Illinois Gives carry on their policies, and were per- 
Opini ° mitted to do so, One death occurrred 
pinion on Highway Bonds |and the beneficiary named in the policy 

|received the benefits under the policy. 
State of Illinois: In the preparation of its 1927 income 
Springfield, May 29. | 


- tax return, the ‘taxpayer claimed as a 
A township has no authority to build | deduction the amount of premiums paid 
a durable hard-surfaced road under a/on these policies for that year. | 
bond issue, the bonds to be retired by The opinion of this office is requested | 
the county from its portion of the gaso-|as to whether the premiums in question | 
' line tax fund, Attorney General Oscar | constitute an allowable deduction in com- 
' E. Carlstrom recently advised the State’s | puting net income. 
attorney of Macoupon County, The pertinent provisions of the rev- 


able income from the transatcion, the 
Board of Tax Appeals has held, 

















Judgment will 


Rule 50. 


entered under | 











|which is permanently attached to the 


j cently ruled in reply to an inquiry. Any 


‘in | Of Premiums on Group Policies 


Taxpayer Said to Be Beneficiary Due to Reservation of 
Right to Terminate Contracts and Receive 
Cash Surrender Value 





Sf 
enue act of 1926 in force during the 
year 1927 are as follows: 

Section 215, (a) In computing net income 
no deduction shall in any case be allowed 
in respect of— 

(4) Premiums paid on any life insurance 
policy, covering the life of any officer or 
employe, or of any person financially inter- 
ested in any trade or business carried on 
by the taxpayer, when the taxpayer is di- 
rectly or indirectly a~ beneficiary under 
such policy. 

The controlling question 








is whether 


Property of Bus Line Taxable ‘Committee 


Tax on Tobacco Price 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, May 29. 


‘Proposed in Louisiana 


A bill (H. 828) imposing a tax of 15 
per cent on the wholesale price of to- 
bacco has been introduced in the Lou- 


isiana legislature. 


modeled after the Alabama law, provides 
the tax shall be collected by the State 
supervisor of public accounts and that 


the proceeds shall be used for the benefit 
ef the schools; one-half to be distributed 


through the 


State current school fund 


and the other half to be used as a State 


equalizing fund. 





Acquiescences Announced 


In Decisions on Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


the taxpayer is directly or indirectly aj nue, Robert H. Lucas, announces his ac- 


beneficiary under. these policies. 

The question of the status of an as- 
signee of a life insurance policy for value 
was before the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin in the case of Stoll v. Mutual Ben. 
Life Ins. Co. (115 Wis., 558, 92 N. W., 
277). In that decision the court used the 
following language: 

«“* * * A person made a beneficiary of 
a policy for value received is not a mere 
beneficiary that may be changed at the 
will of the assured.’ He is the transferee 
of a property interest in thé policy. 
(Joyce Ins., 742.) The word “benefici- 
ary” is appropriate to an assignee as well 
as to what we call a “mere beneficiary.” 
Any person, whether by assignment or 
otherwise, entitled to take under a policy 
of life insurance, is in a broad sense a 
beneficiary. All assignees are benefici- | 
aries. *.* *” 

Reverting to the facts in the instant 
case, the master contract with the ac- 
companying papers, executed contempo- | 
raneously with the execution of the poli- 
cies and as part of the contract, are to 
be construed and considered with it in 
arriving at a proper solution of the ques- 
tion. It appears from the records that 
the taxpayer is a beneficiary by assign« 
ment of the policies, inasmuch as it alone 
is entitled to receive the payments there- 
under from the insurance company, _ 
is indirectly a beneficiary, to the ex-| 
tent that it may terminate the policies 
at will without the consent of the em- 
ployes and receive the cash surrender 
values. The master contract and assign- | 
ment expressly reserves to the taxpayer 
this exclusive right to terminate the 
policy. In the event of a receivership, 
the receiver could surrender the policies | 
and add the proceeds thus acquired to} 
the assets for the benefit of creditors. 
In Solicitor’s Opinion 136 (C. B. I-1, 197), 
the statement is made that the clear in- 
ference from the regulations, considered 
in the light of meaning of the term “in- 
directly a beneficiary,” is that if the tax- 
payer has or may procure a financial 
benefit by reason of the payment, or 
possibility of the payment, of the pro- 
ceeds, as distinguished from the mere 
incidental benefit on account of increased 
efficiency, such taxpayer is indirectly a 














Premiums Disallowed | 
As Deduction 


In‘ the case of the Omaha Elevator Co. 
v. Commissioner (6 B. T. A., 817), the 
corporation took out life insvfance poli- 
cies on the lives of its officers and em- 
ployes, naming itself as beneficiary in 
each policy, but by a separate contract 
with each officer and employe agreed to 
pay the proceeds thereof to the bene- 
ficiaries named by the insured, if death 
occurred during employment, or, if the 
insured lived and continued in the service 
of the company, to turn the policy over 
to him. It was stated by the Board in 
that case: 

“There is no evidence that the peti- 
tioner could not, whenever it saw fit, can- 
cel the policy and receive the benefit of 
the cash surrender value or at any time 
have the benefit of the loan value. * * * 
The petitioner had control of the policy 
and could have benefited thereunder | 
directly or indirectly. In view of the 
foregoing, it is our opinion that the pre- 
mium payments are not allowable as 
deductions in determining the petitioner’s 
net income.” 

The above-cited case, while not anal- 
ogous to the present one in all its de- 
tails, is sufficiently parallel in its essential | 
features as to be an authority for the} 
disallowance of the premiums in ques-| 
tion as a deduction. 





Taxation of Machinery 
Ruled on in Minnesota 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, May 29. 
Machinery in a creamery or feed mill 


structure and can not be removed with- 
out damage should be assessed as “ma- 
chinery permanently attached to real es- 
tate,” the Minnesota tax commission re- 


other machinery would be classed as 
personal property, it was held. 





County Manager Plan | 
Called Advantageous 
X 


North Carolina Official Ex- 
plains How Money Is Saved 








State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, May 29. 
The county manager form of govern- | 
ment has many advantages, Charles M. 
Johnson, executive secretary of the 
county government advisory commission, | 
recently declared in an address. This| 
form of government was made optional | 
by one of the five county government 
acts passed in 1927, he explained. It 
saves the time and money of citizens 
who had to wait for a monthly meeting 
of the commissioners to act on important 
matters and speeds up the county’s busi- 
ness by having an executive on duty at 
all times, he declared. 
A county manager can act as general | 
supervisor of all county activities, see 
that all county officials and employes are 
giving maximum service, and can often 
act as tax supervisor, county accountant, 
road supervisor and purchasirg agent, 
thus bringing about efficiency and econ- 
omy through coordinating the county ac- 
tivities, Mr. Johnson asserted. 
“Recently some of the superior court | 
judges have issued injunctions against 
the sale of land for taxes and post- 
poned the date until late in the Sum- 
mer,” he said, explaining the law rela- 
tive to foreclosures. “Upon investiga- 
tion, I find that in most instances this 
procedure is benefiting those most able 
to pay and they seem to forget all about 
the person who has paid and give him 
no consideration. Taxes will never be 
reduced in the counties that are doing | 
this,” Mr. Johnson said, asserting that 
those who do pay on time are penalized | 
and have to pay interest on money bor- 
rowed because others do not pay 


promptly. 





< 





‘ 


i quiescence in decisions of the Board of 


Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 
and citations of which follow: 


Brighton Syndicate No. 1, 27921, 17-1173. ¢ 


Realty Associates, as syndicate manager, 
27921, 17-1173. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals: 

Diescher, Alfred J., 13121, 18-353. 


Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 28 
W. E. Guild, H. A. Miller, H. M. Fink- 





bine, W. T. Shepherd, G. W. Thomas, | 


Estate of K. E. Jewett, Mrs. Augusta 
Finkbine, Mrs. Addie H. Finkbine, Miss 
Emelie B. Stapp, Miss Marie G. Stapp, 
Robert H. Finkbine, E. C. Finkbine, 

. Dorothy Finkbine Sauers, Florevce S. 
Finkbine, W. O. Finkbine, Mrs. K. E. 
Jewett, R. G. Berry, Docket Nos. 6020, 
8120, 18117, 18130, 18134, 18171, 19661, 
18172, 18173, 18174, 18175 
18177, 18178, 18179, 18180; 
18182, 18227. 


Income. Dividends. Distribution in 
liquidation. Amounts received by 
petitioners in 1921 and 1922 from a 
corporation of which they were 
stockholders, and representing dis- 
tributions of earnings accumulated 
by the corporation subsequent to 
Feb. 28, 1913, held, to be income to 
them exempt from normal tax and 
supject to surtax under the revenue 
= of 1921, whether normal divi- 
dends or distributions in liquidation. 

Same. Upon the proof, held, that 
similar distributions made by the 
corporation to these petitioners in 
1919 and 1920 were not made in 
liquidation of the corporation within 
the meaning of section 201(c) of the 
revenue act of 1918 and were under 
the provisions of that act income to 
petitioners, exempt from normal 
tax and subject to surtax. 


27021, 


| Jackson Iron & Steel Company, Docket 


No. 14361. 

The petitioner filed a_ return 
which showed the tax as computed 
under section 301 of the revenue act 
of 1918, and attached to it or accom- 
panying it were a statement and 
application for special assessment 
showing the tax at a stated lesser 
amount. The respondent denied the 
application for spécial assessment 
and determined therpetitioner’s tax 
liability to be less than that shown 
on the return, but greater than that 
shown in the accompanying state- 
ment and application. Held, that the 
respondent has not determined a 
deficiency and that the Board does 


not have jurisdiction. Z 


Norton Co., Docket No. 25172. 


Prior to Mar. 3, 1924, the Com- 
missioner made an examination for 
the purpose of determinir g the peti- 
tioner’s allowance for amortization 
for the year 1919. Under date of 
Apr. 8, 1924, the petitioner was 
advised by a deputy commissioner 
of internal revenue of certain find- 
ings in connection with its income 
and invested capital for 1919, in- 
cluding a deduction allowance for 
amortization and requesting the pe- 
titioner to acquiesce therein within 
10 days in order that consideration 
might be given to its claim for as- 
sessment under section 328 of the 
revenue act of 1918: In a brief « 
dated Apr. 16, 1924, the petitioner 
took exception to certain adjust- 
ments set forth in the letter of Apr. 
8, 1924, but acquiesced in the amorti- 
zation deduction shown therein. Sub- 
sequently the Commissioner reduced 
the armortization deduction allow- 
ance for 1919 and made a final de- 
termination of petitigner’s claim for 
amortization on Dec. 20, 1927. Held, 
that the Commissioner was not pre- 
cluded from reducing the amortiza- 
tion deduction referred to in office 
letter of Apr. 8, 1924, in the determi- 
nation of the deficiency in tax for 
1919. 


Frederick B. Wells, Docket Nos. 29159, | 


36459 and 40915. 


Petitioner created certain trusts 
the income from which was used to 
pay premiums on life insurance pol- 
icies on his life, held, that under 
section 219(h) of the revenue acts 
of 1924 and 1926 such income should 
be included in petitioner’s net in- 
come regardless of whether the 
trusts created were revocable or ir- 
revocable, 

The provisions of section 219(h) 
are not so arbitrary or capricious as 
to amount confiscation of prop- 
erty without due process of law. 


Alfred F. Pillsbury, Docket No. 37237. 


Income in 1924 and 1925 of a trust 
created by petitioner in 1922 for’ the 
purpose of paying premiums on life 
insurance policies on his own life 
is held taxable to petitioner in 1924 
and 1925 under the provisions of 
section 219(h) of the revenue acts 
of 1924 and 1926, 

Mrs. E. A. Giffin, Docket No. 379383. 

Installment sale of real estate. 
Where real estate was sold by one 
not a dealer and the profit reported 
on the installment method, the ex- 
penses incident to the, sale serve to 

«reduce the selling price in determin- 
ing the profit‘to be ~ealized, thus 
being spread over the same period 
as the installment payments, and 
are not deductible in full in the year 
of sale. 

Central Bank Block Association, Docket 
No. 40984. 

The total amount of commissions 
paid by petitioner to its agent for 
services in procuring a lease con- 
tract, whereby it leased its property 
for a period of 50 years, should be 
spread ratably over such period and 
not deducted as an expense in the 
years in which paid, notwithstand- 
ing petitioner was on a cash receipts 
and disbursement basis. Bonwit Tel-‘ 
ler & Co., 17 B. T. A. 1019. 


The bill, which is 


: eg 


y 





Where Firm Has Its Main Office 





Fact That Vehicles Operate Elsewhere Immaterial; Attorney 


General of Texas Holds Law Used in Railroad Cases 
To Be Applicable to New Business 





UTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pusiisnep WitHouT COMMENT BY 


Austin, Tex.—Motor vehicles owned by | is a great similarity between the taxation 


a bus and truck line are subject. fo 
personal property taxes only in the 
county in; which the company has its 
principal office, even though the vehicles 
are being operated through other coun- 
ties, Attofney General Robert Lee Bob- 
bitt has ruled. 

The opinion delivered on May 5 follows 
in full text: 

This department acknowledges re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 22 ultimo in 
which you ask to be advised if McLennan 
County has authority to tax the motor 
vehicles which constitute the rolling 
stock of the Southwestern Transporta- 
tion Comrany in its ‘operations over 
he route between Waco in McLennan 
| County and Tyler in Smith County. You 
| state that this company is a foreign cor- 
poration and that its princival office in 
| Texas is at Texarkana, Bowie County, 
that it owns a number of certifications 
of convenience and necessity issued by 
the railroad commission authorizing the 
operation of both bus and truck lines as 
common “urriers; that one of the lines 
operated by ‘this company is between 
Waco and Tyler; that it has other routes 
over which it operates, such as from 
Texarkana to Dallas, and from Com- 
merce to Sherman; that all of these 
routes are divided into separate opera- 
tions; that in operating the route from 
Waco to Tyler the scedules are such that 
some of the trucks and-buses are kept 





18176, | 


| 





| the rolling stock for the purpose of tax- 
| ation. However, we do believe that there tion in McLennan County. 








| and all personal property subject to taxa- 


| its owner, regardless of its actual loca- | 


| Insurance Company v. City of Austin, 


jute, while holding to the general rule 


over night at Waco, some at Tyler; and 
some at Corsicana; that the particular 
buses or trucks operated over this. route 
are never sent to Texarkana unless for 
the purpose of being c-:rhauled or to 
change the same permanently to some 
other line; that temporary repairs are 
made at Tyler. 


Property Taxable at 
Domicile of Owner 
Article 8, section 11, of the constitu> 


tion of Texas reads as follows: 

All property, whether owned by persons 
or corporations, shall be assessed for tax- 
ation and the taxes paid in the county 
where situated. 

“Article 7153 of the Revised Civil Stat- 
utes for 1925 provides: 

All property * * shall be listed and 
assessed in the county where it is situated; 


. 


tion and temporarily removed from the 
State or county, shgll be listed and assessed 
in the county of the residence of the owner 
thereof, or in the county where the prin- 
cipal office of such owner is situated. 

It is well established that under the 
common law, personal property of every 
kind is taxable only at the domicile of | 


tion. See Great Southern Life Ins.Co. | 
v. City of Austin, 112 Tex. 1; 243 S. W.} 
778; 26 R. C. L. 273. i 

In the case-of Great Southern Life 


supra, the court construed the above pro- | 
visions of the constitution and statutes, | 
and held that the phrase “where situ-| 
ated” means where situated for the pur=| 
pose of taxation under the common law 


as then understood or as defined by stat- 


that under the common law all personal 
property is subject to taxation at the 
domicile of the owner, yet the court uses | 
this language: 

“But even prior to the Revolution the | 
principle had been abrogated to the ex- | 
tent that as between different towns and | 
taxing districts, certain classes of tan-| 
gible personal property had a taxable 
situs where employed in business, re- 
gardless of the domicile of its owner.” 

See also Galveston v. Guffey Petroleum 


lad 


j} both as to trucks and busses, and that 


| counties. 


of rolling stock of railroads and that 
of motor transportation companies. 

As to the citus for taxation of roll- 
ing stock of railroads, the question is 
well settled by article 8, section 8, of 
the constitution of: Texas, and article 
| 7169 of the Revised Civil Statutes, which 
| provide for apportioning the value to the 
:Various counties through which the 
railroad operates. We have no statute 
pertaining to the method of taxing the 
rolling stock of motor transportation 
companies, and, therefore, we believe 
that the law applicable to the taxation 
of rolling stock of railroads will apply. 
to the rolling stock of motor transporta- 
tion companies. 


Tax Levied at Principal 


Place of Business 


Many other States of the Union pro- 
vide the same method as Texas for tax- 
ing the rolling stock of railroads. It 
seems well settled that where no special 
provision has begn made by law for the 
taxation of rolling stock of a railroad, 
| the situs for taxation of same is the city 
in which the railroad company’s princi- 
pal office is located. See 26 R. C. L. 230; 
Board of Supervisors v. City of Newport 
News, 106 Va. 764; 56 S. E. 801; Union 
Tank Line Co. v. Day, 79 So. 334 (La.); 
A. C=L. R. Co. v. Amos, yb So. 315 
(Fla.). 

In the case of C. C. & S/F. Ry. Co. v. 
City of Dallas, 16 S. W. (2d) 292, the 
commission of appeals discusses the law 
in Texas with reference to the taxation 
of rolling stock of a railroad and held 
that even though it was shown. some 
switch engines of a railroad had a fixed 
situs other than the county of the prin- 
cipal office of the railroad, yet the same 
was taxable only in the county of the 
principal office. This opinion, however, 
was based upon the view that the laws 
of Texas had determined the manner of 
‘taxing all rolling stock of railroads by 
|apportionment to the various counties. 
| However, the common law rule with 
jreference to the taxation of personal 
property was fully recognized and quo- 
tation was made from the case of Great 
Southern Life Insurance Co. v. City of 
Austin, supra. 


|Court Resorts to 
Common Law Rule 


But regardless of whether we should 
opt the rule that rolling stock of mo- 
tor transportation companies is taxable 
only at the principal office of the owner, 
we fail to see wherein the rolling stock 
mentioned by you has acquired a tax- 
able situs in McLennan.County. You 
state that the route is operated daily, 


the schedules are such that some of the 
trucks and busses are kept at night at 
Waco, some at Tyler, and some at Corsi- 
cana. 

In operating the route described by 
you, the busses and trucks operate over 
the highways in five counties, to-wit: 

cLennan, Hill, Navarro, Henderson and 
mith, Why should these busses and 
trucks, under the circumstances, be taxed 
in McLennan County any more than in 
Hi, Navarro, Henderson, or Smith 
County, or in either of said counties any 
more than in McLennan County? The 
situs is in one county as much as in 
any other county. F 

But as a matter of fact, no taxable 
situs has been acquired in either of said 
Therefore, we must resort to 
the common law rule that personal prop- 


i : _|erty’ is taxed ‘at the domicile of the 
eee. ieee (writ of error denied) ; | owner, for, in the particular case, it oc- 


curs to us that the rolling stock is no 
Law Use in Railroad 


more than temporarily situated in Mc- 
3 Lennan County, and under article 7153 
Cases Is Said to Apply h 
We conclude, therefore, that tangible 


'is taxable in the county of the residence 
of the owner, to-wit, Bowie County. 

personal property can have a taxable; Since the only authorities we have 

situs in a county ether than the resi-| been able to find indicate that the rolling 

dence of the owner. The question’ to 

determine, then, is whether the rolling | 


stock is taxable only at the principai 
place of business of the corporation, 
you has acquired a fixed situs in McLen-! since no showing has been made that the 
stock of the company mentioned by |property has a fixed status in McLennan 


nan County. 

The motor transportation business is | 
new and we are unable to find any court 
decisions with reference to the situs of 


County, and since the legislature has not 
enacted a law fixing the situs of such| 
property for taxation, you are advised 
that, in our opinion, the rolling stock 





mentioned by you is,not subject to taxa- 
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Deductions—Insurance Premiums—Group Insurance on Lives of Employes— 
Where Taxpayer Had Right to Cancel Policies and Receive Cash Surrender 
Values— 

The taxpayer and an insurance company entered into a blanket insur- 
ance contract under the terms of which policies were issued to employes 
of the taxpayer, the premiums. being paid by the taxpayer. The bene- 
ficiaries were designated by the insured and joined with the insured in 
assigning the policies to the taxpayer. The master contract and assign- 
ment expressly reserves to the taxpayer the exclusive vight to terminate 
the policy. 

Held, inasmygh as the taxpayer is indirectly a beneficiary, to the extent 
that it.may terminate the policies at will without the consent of the em- 
ployes and receive the cash surrender values, the premium payments are 
not allowable as deductions in determining its net income.—Bur. Int. Rev. 
(G. C. M. 7997)—V U.S. Daily, 1032, May 31, 1930. 


Gain or Loss—Purchase and Retirement of Bonds at Less Than Amount 
Issued— 

A corporation derived no taxable income by purchasing and retiring cer- 
tain of its outstanding bonds at amounts less than for which such bonds 
were issued——Kirby Lumber Co. v. Commissioner. (B. T. A.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 1032, May 31, 1930. 


Gain or Loss—Hasis for Determining—Property Acquired by Transfer in 
Trust After Dec. 31, 1920— / 

The basis of property acquired by a transfer in trust after Dec. 31, 
1920, without a valuable consideration, is the cost of the property to the 
grantor, if cost is his basis, and not the value as of the date of transfer 
in trust. The words “increased in the amount of frain-or decreased in the 
amount of loss recognized to the grantor upon such transfer,” etc., con- 
tained in section 113(a)3 of the revenue act of 1928, apply to a situation 
where property is transferred in trust for a valuable consideration. Under 
such circumstances the excess of the consideration received for the trans- 
fer over the cost or other basis of the prorpety to the grantor should 
be used to increase the basis of the property acquired and vice versa.—Bur, 
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House Action on 


Dry Law Bills 


June 3 Set for Consideration 
Of Measures Designed to 
Facilitate Prosecution of 
Prohibition Cases 8 








Four bills relating to prosecution pro- 
cedure, including prohibition cases, were 
agreed upon for facilitation of considera- 
tion in the House at this session by 
House Committee on Rules on May 29. 
The Committee agreed to consider the 
along with certain additional judgeship 
legislation on June 3. The bills to be 
considered are as follows: 
> H. R. 12056, by Representative Moore’ 
(Dem.), of Fairfax, Va., providing for 
waiver of trial by jury in the Federal 
district courts. It provides that in all 
crjminal prosecutions within the juris- 
diction of the United States district 
courts the trial, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by law, shall be by jury unless the 
accused shall in open court expressly 
waive such trial by jury and request to 
be tried by the court, whereupon, with 
the .consent of Goverament counsel and 
sanction of the court, the trial shall be 
by the court without a jury, and the 
judgment and sentence have the same 
force and effect as if by jury verdict. 

Definition of Felonies 

H. R. 10342, by Representative Chris- 
topherson (Rep.),*Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
amending section 541, U. S. C. (section 
335, Criminal Code) respecting trial of 
petty offenders. It provides that all of- 
fenses punishable by death or imprison- 
ment for more than a year shall be 
deemed felonies, but that all other of- 
fenses shall be deemed misdemeanors. 
It provides that all offenses not involv- 
ing morgl turpitude, the penalty’ for 
which does not exceed confinement in a 
common jail, without hard labor for a 
period of six months, or a fine of not 
more than $500, or both, shall be deemed 
to be petty offenses, which may be pros- 
ecuted before a United States commis- 
sioner on information or complaint. 

. H. R. 9937, by Mr. Christopherson, for 
summary prosecution of slight or casual 
violations of the national prohibtion ‘aw, 
It provides that in proseclutions by ¢om- 
plaint or information for casual or slight 








| law in the following ways: 





Int. Rev. (I. T, 2586)—V U. S. Daily, 1032,,May 31, 1930, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. aa . 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Texas—Motor Vehicle Carriers—Property Taxes—Situs of Motor Busses 
for Taxation— 

The rolling stock of a motor transportation company which is operated 
through five counties is taxable only at the principal office of the owner.— 
Opinion of Attorney General. V U. S. Daily, 1034,,;May 31, 1930, 





violations of Title II of the national pro- 
hibition act,. the accused shall plead to 
the complaint or information before a 
United States commissioner before whom 
he may be taken pursuant to section 595, 
title 18, U. S. C. If he-pieads zuilty, 
the commissioner would transmit the 
complaint and warrant to the district 
court clerk with a report of the plea 
whereupon conviction and sentence of 
that court would foHlow. 
Hearing by Commissioner 

If the accused pleads not quilty, a 
United’ States commissioner would hear 
the case and report the plea and findings 
and recommendation to the district court 
for its judgment of conviction or ac- 
quittal or independent findings. Upon a 
convittion recommendation by a commis- 
sioner, the accused would have three days 
for exception and demand for jury trial 
and a similar allowance of time if the 
court should set aside an acquittal rec- 
ommendation and _ find the accused 
guilty. if jury trial is not demanded 
within‘the three-day peried in each event, 
that right would be automatically waived. 
The bill would allow commissioners as 
additional fees to those under the Code, 
$1 for reporting plea of guilty and $5 
for hearing, 
guilty plea. 

H. R. 9985, hy Mr. Stobbs (Rep.), of 
Worcester, Mass., to amend the prohi- 
bition law by discriminating between cas- 
ual or slight violations and habitual or 
commercialized violations. It would im- 
pose a maximum penalty of $500 fine or 
six months in jail without hard labor, or 
both, on anyone violating the prohibition 


(1) Sale of not more than a allon 


‘of liquor by a person not a habitual 


violator; (2) unlawful making of not 
exceeding 1 gallon of liquor where no 
other person is employed; (3) assisting 
in unlawfully making or transporting 
of liquor as a casual employe; (4) un- 
Jawful transporting of not more than 
a gallon by one not a habitual violator. . 





Subcommittee Is Named 
For Inquiry Into Banking 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


own notes, with United States bonds and 
securities, to borrow money for 15 days 


.from the Federal Reserve System. 


The resolution makes available 
for the investigation. The direct 
the Committee are as follows: 

Resolved, that in order to provide for 
a more effective operation of the national 
and Federal reserve banking systems of 
the country the Committee on Banking _ 
and Currency of the Senate, or a duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, be, and 
is hereby, empowered and directed to 
make a complete survey of the systems 
and a full compilation of the essential 
facts and to report the result of its find- 
ings as soon as practicable, together 
with such recommendations for legisla- 
tion as the Committee deems advisable. 

The inquiry thus authorized and ai 
rected is to comprehend specifically the 
administration of these banking systems 
with respect to the use of their facilities 
for trading in and carrying speculative 
securities: The extent of call loans to 
brokers by member banks for such pur- 
poses; the effect on the systems of the 
formation of investment and security 
trusts; the desirability of chain banking; 
the development of Leonek banking as 
a part of the national system, together 
with any related problems which the 


committee may think it i rtan 
investigate. on es 


15,000 
ons to 





Measure for Payment : 
To Norway Is Favored 


The House Committee on Foreign. 
fairs at an executive session Mey Sto 
dered favorably reported to the House 
H. J. Res. 322, authorizing ‘payment of 
not exceeding $8,500 to the government _ 
of Norway advanced by that country, 
for care of American interests in Mos- 
cow, Russia, in 1918-1919, 4 
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mproved Business Outlook Reported — 
In Argentina, Australia and Canada 


Coal Production Gains 
1 For Week Ended May 29 


The soft’ coal output for the week 
ended May 24 was almost 2 per cent 
higher than that for the previous week, 
while the production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite gained more than 8 per cent, 


Increasing Volume of Business ‘Mottled Tea ) 


Department of Commerce Also, Reports Operations in| 


eet 


Ipady 


Cixvex 1033) 
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_ Indicated by Check Payments. Not Rockingham, 


according to the weekly coal report is- 
sued May 29 by the Bureau of Mines, 


Steel Plants Were Slightly Lower In Court Decides : 
Department of Commerce. The full text 


iti i i Week Ending May 24 | oie aa 
Shows Better Conditions in Chile; Sugar Output of op nee spl ne a a ‘Ruling in Test Case Says 
. P rt Ri A E " cted to Set Recor ing the. week ended May 24, including The volume of business for the week Wholesale prices showed a decline of Decorated Earthenware ‘ 
eo orto 1co0 xpe lignite and coal coked at the mines, is|ended May 24, as measured by the yol-| jess than 1 per cent from a week ago D f 50 Per Cad 
‘ estimated at_8,312,000 net tons. Com-|ume of checks presented for payment,| 14 were more than 7 por cont lower thas | uty o er | f \d ’ 
pared with the output in the preceding|was 1 per cent greater than that for Valorem Must Be Paid v4 
New York, May 29.—The classification 
/of certain mottled earthenware teapots, 


Weekly Review of World Trade Issued by Department of Commerce 


Argentine crops and livestock con-4 
tinue to have a favorable production 
outlook, the Austrilian wool market has 
‘improved, and Canada has higher wheat 


week; this shows an increase of 143,000 |thesweek ended May 17 but less than for | week of May 25, 1929. The composite 
the corresponding week a year ago, ac- | iron and steel price registered a slight 
cording to the weekly statement of busi-|decline from the’ preceding week and} 
ness conditions issued by the Depart-| was 9 per cent lower than a year ago. 


poor in wholesale and improving in retail’ to date, resulting in a sudden increase 
circles in Montreal, fair in Toronto, slow | in the earnings of the railroads. 

in’ Winnipeg, with a slow to only fair; Dominican Republic.—Seasonal move- 
trend prevailing in other prairie cities, 


tons, or 1.8 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with that 
of May 24 amounted to 9,286,000. tons. 


prices and an active mining program, 


“according to the weekly summary of 
world economic conditions, made public 
‘May 30 by the Department of Com- 


merce... 


In Chile a better business tone is 
ascribed to the proposed consolidation of 
the nitrate industry, with the govern- 

..ment’s revenue reduction policy. From 
most countries covered by the statement 
generally quiet business conditions were 
reported: The statement follows in full 


text: 


Argentina Business 
Quiet During Month . 


and unsatisfactory but improving in Van- 
couver. 


Better Business Tone 
Noted in Chile 


Chile.—The proposed consolidation of 
the nitrate industry together with the 
government’s policy of reducing reve- 
nues under the ordinary budget is creat- 
ing a better business tone. Congress 
convened May 21, the president present- 
ing the proposed new nitrate bill which 
is expected to pass without serious op- 
position. 

Both the central bank and commercial 


bank rates remain unchanged with the) 


ment of crops is reported as being of 
good volume, and exports are holding 
up well, although the price levels are 
so low as to offer little encouragement 
to producers. Cacao is now reaching the 
market in large volume, and the new 
crop of tobacco is coming in. 


The general credit situation shows no} 


improvement, and collections are increas- 
ingly difficult. Factories are operating 
at half the normal capacity, and sales in 
such elementary necessities as matches 
and soap are reported as very unsatis- 
factory. The unemployment situation 
showed some improvement during the 
month, but. wages remain very low. 


The customs receipts during April were 


The total production of Pennsylvania 


ment of Commerce May 29, which follows 


anthracite during the week ended: May 
24 is estimated at 1,257,000 net tons. | 
Compared with the output in the preced- 
ing week, this shows an increase of 96,- 
000 tons, or 8.3 per cent. Production 
during the week in 1929 corresponding 
with that of May 24 amounted to 1,542,- 


in full text: 


in 1929. 


Operations in steel plants during the|3 per cent greater than the same period 
latest reported week were slightly less;a year ago. 
than for the preceding week but below| slightly from the preceding week and 
the level of the corresponding week | were more than 7 per cent below the 





000 tons. 


TT 


dyewood, goatskin, grapefruit, hides, 
honey, limejuice, orange oil and pimento 
are less than during the same period of 
the previous year. y 
Imports from all countries from May 
1 to 22, decreased by 6 per cent as com- 


Steel operations .......s.seeeeeee 
Bituminous-coal production 
Petroleum production (daily av.) 
Freight-car loadings 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks Ended Saturday. 


Bank loans and discounts showing no 


the glaze thereon being golden brown in 
change from a week ago were more'than 


color and representing a mottled effect, 
was involved in a_ test case recently 
brought before the United States Customs 
Court by the W. X. Huber Companies 
Los Angeles. This case has just R 
decided by the court in favor of the Goy- | 
ernment, Judge Young holding that 
these mottled teapots cannot be classed 
as rockingham earthenware and that 
the collector’s assessment at 50 per cent ~ 
ad valorem, under paragraph 211, act of ~ 
| 1922, as decorated earthenware, must 
stand. 

The Los Angeles concern contended 
that these teapots are sold as roeking- 


Prices for stocks were off 


level of the same week in 1929. 


Average 1923-25=100) 


May May May May May May 
10 3 25 18 11 

1950 1930 1929 1929 1929 

100.0 125.0 126.3 128.9 

*85.0 94.0 °92.9 95.1 

124.6 429.1 126.9 126.0 

97.4 110.7 109.2 109.4 


.” Argentina—Business during May was| 
quiet with the continued weakness of the 
peso exchange accentuating the dullness 
which is usual at this time of the year. 
However, the abundant rains have as- 
sured plentiful pasturage for the Winter 
and the outlook for the livestock and 
crops of the country continues to be 

. good. A first government estimate places 

» this year’s corn crop at 6,500,000 metric 

tons. The steady rains of the first half 

of May made the roads impassable and 
have resulted in a decline of automotive 
sales, Stocks of medium priced cars are 
high and imports restricted but imports 
of accessories and parts showed a slight 
improvement. Sales of mercerized yarns 
were active but of carded yarns slow. 

The outlook is better because the knit- 

ting mills have disposed of their Winter 

goods and are able to start their Sum- 
mer knitting work. Textiles were more 
than seasonably dull, and import orders 
for silk hosiery fair. 

Australia—The Australian wool mar- 
ket continued to improve during the week 
ended May 23. Competition among Con- 


latter banks accepting only first-class 
paper, causing a further restriction of 
credit over previous months. Foreign 


requests for extensions of local drafts 
are becoming more general, which, to- 


wholesale orders. 
Retail business was slightly off in 


riod and the -payment of income taxes. 
Hardware, building materials, 


tral zone, but 
have been slow 
southern areas. 


lar priced closed machines. 
chassis are holding up better. 
tural, 


in May, 1929. 


bills are being met fairly punctually but 


gether with the downward trend in com- 
modity prices has resulted in smaller 


April, largely the result of continued 
favorable weather and the vacation pe- 


office 
equipment, talking machines and tires 
show a favorable turnover in the cen- 
sales of such articles 
in the northern and 
Sales of automobiles 
and trucks were considerably less than in 
April with the current demand for popu- 
Sales of bus 
Agricul- 
industrial and road machinery 
sales are satisfactory, although less than | 


$150,000 below the same month of last 
year, but the current remittances to the 
general receiver show some improvement 
over April, owing to heavy importations 
of rice. Presidential elections held on 
May 16 tended to clarify a general situ- 


tive, had not been entirely favorable to 
the progressive recovery of trade and 
‘ industry. 


Prospects Good for 
Rice Crop in Ecuador 


Ecuador.—Although no noticeable im- 
provement in business has occurred in 
Guayaquil or the coastal areas, a better 
| situation is reported in Quito and Cuenca 
as a result of increased textile and hat 
exports. Imports into the entire coun- 
try remain reduced. Prospects for the 
rice crop are good, and the coffee yield 
is expected to be about 15 per cent larger 
than that of 1929. Cacao deliveries since 
Apr. 25 amounted to 78,400 quintals 
(101.4 pounds). 


ation which, business being very sensi- | 





pared with the similar period of last| 
year. The quantity of bananas shipped | 
was larger by 52,000 bunches this year, | 
but the value decreased by $120,000. | 
Shipments of cocoanuts decreased con-! 
siderably and the value declined $31,000. | Bitte Won acmhicat. ;, 
smaller | 
quantities during May were ginger, copra | 


Other articles exported in 


and logwood extract, while shipments of 


cacao, beans, goatskins, pimento, limes | 
and sisal fiber showed increases as com-| 


pared with the same month of 1929. 


Sugar stocks on hand May 31 are re-| 
‘ported as amounting to 3,500 tons. 


Commercial inactivity 
Continues in Japan 


Japan.—Falling commodity prices and | 


commercial inactivity continue in Japan. 
Foreign trade for the first 20 days of 
May fell considerably below the same 
period last year. The import excess 
from Jan. 1 to date totals 173,465,000 
yen, compared with 252,000,000. yen for 
the same period in 1929. Exports of 
gold continue. Prices for the first sales 





tLumber production 

Bldg. cont. 37 States (daily 
Wheat reccipts .... 

Cotton receipts .. 

Cattle receipts . 

Hog receipts 


av.) 


Price cotton middling ees 
Price iron and steel, composit® .. 
Copper, électrolytic, price ... 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) 

Check payments ........... 

Bank loans and discounts .. 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures ‘ 

Stock prices ... 

Bond prices 

Interest rates, time*mone 
Federal reserve ratio ... 
tDetroit employment 


88.7 
120.4 
134.5 

72.7 
127.0 
234.9 
106.3 

89.1 
107.9 
111.5 


*Revised. 
semimonthly only. 


Larger Crop of Apples 
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|Germany Increases Tariff 


Is Predicted for Ilinois | On Rye and Fodder Barley | 





ham earthenware and that duty should 
have been imposed at 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under the provision in paragraph 
210 for such ware. Judge Young, in 
pointing out that no evidence was _pro- 


‘| duced, that the items consisted of Rock- 
.|ingham earthenware, states: 


“Rockingham earthenware is made 


;from cheap red, yellow or brown clay. 


The manganese glaze thereon, produced 


| by a combination of calcined feldspar, 
| ground flint and manganese, is its dis- 
| tinguishing feature. 
| ingredient of the glaze being manganese 
|all rockingham 
| necessity be practically the same color, 
| which is opaque rich brown. 


The chief coloring 


earthenware must 0 


“Mottled earthenware ‘teapots,- the 
glaze thereon being golden brown in color 
and presenting a mottled effect, are du- 
tiable at the rate of 50 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 211, tariff act of 


| 1922, as decorated earthenware, rather” 


than at the rate of 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 210, as Rocking- 
ham earthenware.’ 

(Protest 332205-G-7784). 


Exports in the same period totaled! of the Spring cocoon crop were the low- State of Illinois: | Effective May 26, the German duty 021 | (jqgenssessssseseest SSeS 
tinental and Japanese buyers has been 


keen, and excellent clearances have re- 
sulted. New South Wales has passed a 
bill providing for a 48-hour week, and 
civil service salaries have been reduced 
It is anticipated that a com- 
promise will be reached between opera- 
tors and coal miners of New South Wales 
, and that mines will be opened in the 
Australian shipowners de- 
clare that changes which have taken 
place since January have placed them 
in the worst position in the history of 
the commonwealth and are unwilling to 
A bill is 
South 
a 2 henge which ee ae | continues on regular schedules. Regular | 
0 e railway commission over the car- 


one-eighth. 


near future. 


sign contracts with shippers. 
being considered by the New 


riage of merchandise by trucks. 
British Malaya.—Native 


salers. Wholesale stocks are somewha 
reduced but are now clogging retail chan 
nels. The most active business 
connection with amusement lines, the 
aters, etc. 
wgovernment works has slackened. Omis 
sion of tapping in May has been gen 


erally adhered to by most rubber planters. 
Textile stocks are being liquidated by 
Sales.of automobiles 
“®. have declined considerably and upcountry 
business during May is expected to react 


selling below cost. 


‘adversely to the cessation in rubber tap 


ing. Two automobile firms are clos- 
ing out, leaving a popular American car 


practically unrepresented. 


Slight Improvement 
In Canadian Industries 


purchasing 

ower continues on the decline and there 
is a noticeable shortage of cash coming 
in from consumers to retailers and whole- 


is in 


General building, except for 


China.—Troop concentrations and dis- 
turbances in unprotected areas continue 
to hamper trade in various sections of 
north, central, and south China. . A con- 
tinually weakening silver exchange pre- 
cludes import trade commitments, and 
until exchange is stabilized no adjust- 
ments can occur toward placing forward 
business on even a partially secure basis. 

Buyers are simply sitting tight until 
the situation settles, finding it difficult 
to meet current gold obligations. While 
Peiping and Tientsin continue isolated 
from central China by direct railway 
communications, steamer transport from 
Shanghai and from Japan to Tientsin 


train service also continues on the Peip- 
ing-Mukden railway, and on the four-day 
everland train service between Yoko- 
hama and Peiping. 

Considerable trans-Siberian passenger 
traffic is reported passing through north 
t|China ports to Harbin. Continued de- 
-| pression rules in Shanghai’s\import and 
export markets, with little activity evi- 
-|denced with regard to new business. 
Small prospects for any immediate im- 
-| provement in the disturbed conditions 
-|ruling throughout interior China, com- 
bined with a constantly weakening ex- 
change, is creating some pessimism with 
regard to outlook during the next few 
months. 

Belief is expressed, however, that in- 
-| terior conditions will be sufficiently sta- 
bilized to permit some Fall expansion, 
since it is generally known that interior 
centers are badly in need of replace- 
ments. Shipping conditions on the up- 
per Yangtze River have improved, fol- 
lowing the unconditional return of Chi- 


65,000 quintals. 


| dise stocks at a very low level. 


nese pilots who went on strike three | 


Deliveries of cacao up 
to May 15 were 5,400 quintals less than 
in the corresponding period of last year, 
but it is locally expected that the differ- 
ence. will be compensated for by the vol- 
ume of arrivals up to the end of May, 
and that entries will continue good until 
in June. 


Haiti—The inauguration on May 17 of | 


the new president of Haiti resulted in a 
favorable reaction to business which, 
owing to the current depression, is ex- 
tremely sensitive. The general situa- 
tion remains very unfavorable, with sales 
continuing on the decline and merchan- 
The im- 
provemen. in the world coffee market, 
occasioned by the recent adjustments in 
the Brazilian coffee industry, has re- 
lieved the extreme pessimism of the Hai- 
tian growers to some extent, although 


}no real improvement is anticipated lo- 


cally before next. Fall. 


Collections continue to be very slow; 


and the business credit structure is con- 
sidered to be expended to a degree that 
necessitates extreme caution on the part 
of American exporters, especially in 
view of the fact that the seasonal dead 
period between crops is now at hand, 

Exports for the seven months ending 
Apr. 30 amounted to. $10,719,000 as com- 
pared with $13,555,000 for the same per- 
iod last year, indicating a drop of 21 per 
cent. Imports over the same period 
amounted to $8,088,000 as compared with 
$10,711,000 for the corresponding seven 
months of last year, a drop of 24 per 
cent. The money in circulation iis re- 
ported to be one-third less than that of 
a year ago, and one-half that of two 
years ago. 

Honduras.—General business condi- 


est in 10 years. New contracts for silk 
of 21 denier, 85 per cent evenness, closed | 
at 970 yen per bale. The government’s 
campaign for the use of home products 
in preference to imported goods is be- 
ing actively carried on. Dullness prevails 
in the stock market. 


i c ; ports of growers’ observations. 
Mexico. — Business continues spotty 


prospects 
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emember 


Springfield, May 29. 
The 1930 apple crop in Illinois is ex- | fodder barley from 10 to 12, both reichs- 
pected to be much larger than in 1929,; marks per 100 kilos (reichmarks equals 
according to a statement issued by the $0.2382), according to a_cablegram re- 
director of agriculture, Stuart E. Pierson. | ae 
The statement was based upon re-| 
Gloomy |spects, the statement said, is due pri- 
from some sections and for| marily to indications of heavier yields of 
some varieties are more than offset by | 
the outlook from other areas, it was said. | Davis in western Illinois counties. 


|rye was increased from 9 to 15 and on ceived in the Department of Commerce 


from Commercial Attache H. Lawrence 
Groves at Berlin. 

This increase is made under authority 
of April 15, 1930, which permits the Gér- 
man federal government to adjust the 
duty on rye in accordance with market . 
| price, and on fodder barley in accordance " 
with the condition of domestic supply. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 

¢ 





The apparent increase in apple pro- 


Willow Twig, Winesap, Jonathan and Ben 
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way back 


Canada.—Amendments to the budget 
proposals agreed to by the Canadian 
house of commons to May 22 include! 
changes in the date of application of the 
minimum specific rates on certain fruits 
and vegetables and the elimination of the 
duty on some of the latter. Business con- 
ditions continue generally quiet with a 
slight improvement in industrial opera- 

* tions ehmough this * eee. In | 
tion to the seasonal influence favorable | : “ 
factors in the immediate outlook are the figures of that period last year. 


satisfactory crop conditions in the prairie} Costa Rica Merchants 


provinces, higher wheat prices, and a 7 
very active program in mining. On the Heavily Overstocked 


unfavorable side the unsettling effects of 
tariff changes and the impending general 
election are prominent. 

Winnipeg wheat prices to the close of 
May 22 represent a substantial improve- 
ment over the market earlier in the 
month. The returns of building permits 


months ago. 


tinues to display improvement. 


last year. 


stockings, musical instruments 
household electrical appliances. 


‘cover a total valuation of $16,276,000, 


is becoming more difficult. 
which is 22 per cent more than the valu- 


Manchurian business in general con- 
Disturb- 
ances south of the Great Wall are having 
no apparent effect upon Manchuria. 
April receipts of the South Manchuria 
Railway ore itn ef the Coiiuas eon |e hand are still large and are moving 
ern Railway during the first four months 
|of the year also declined slightly from 


Costa Rica.—Merchants in Costa Rica 
are still heavily overstocked and there is 
little demand for luxury articles, includ- 
ing such commodities as jewelry, silk 
and 
Impor- 
tations are reported to be small and it 
issued in April in 61 Canadian cities}is stated that the collection of old debts 


ation reported in March, although it is 
about 45 per cent under last year’s April 


_ record. 


Cities reporting increases in both com- 
parisons include Charlottetown, P. E. I.; 
St. John, N. B.; Three Rivers, Quebec; 


Guelph, London, Owen Sound, Stratford 
and 
Vancouver, B 


arnia, Ontario; Nanaimo and North 
Pig iron production 


Exchange remains pegged at the rate 
of four colone to the dollar, where it 
has been since 1924. Out of a total of 
350,029 sacks (150 pounds each) of coffee 
exported from the beginning of the sea- 
son to May 22, 262,041 sacks went to 
the United Kingdom, 48,114 sacks to 
,|Germany and 33,067 sacks to San Fran- 
cisco. The average price for 112 pounds 
of Costa Rican coffee sold in the London 


from Canadian furnaces . declined only | market during May was about 114 shil- 


slightly in April to 72,359 long tons, 9 
ver cent less than in April last year, 
Froduction of ferro-alloys, however, was 
the highest since last November, the out- 
ut of 7,389 tons exceeding the March 


: eae by 40 per cent. 


Production of steel ingots and castings, 
102,681 tons, was 13 per cent under 


lings as compared with 139 shillings in 
the corresponding month of 1929. 


May 15 amounted to 1,994,018 bunches, 
of which 1,167,396 bunches went to the 
United States. Shipments of cacao dur- 
ing the same period totaled 1,785 metric 
tons, of which 635 tons went to the 


Exports of bananas from Jan. 1 to; 


tions on the North Coast of Honduras 
continue good but collections are poor. 
In southern Honduras general business 
showed a slight improvement with col- 
lections fair in cases where sales of 
| staples are slow, and medium for lux- 
uries. Imports are low while stocks 


| slowly. 

A smaJl amount of new coffee is being 
sent to Europe at fair prices. Increased 
confidence in the financial conditions is 
noted and some dollar exchange is being 
sold for pesos at 2.12 for the dollar. 
Exports of bananas during April 
amounted to 2,452,848 bunches as com- 
pared with 2,422,888 bunches in April, 
1929. The weather in the banana area 
is reported to be very dry. 


Foreign Trade in 
India Decreases 


India.—India’s foreign trade for April 
was considerably lower than for the same 
month of 1929, due chiefly to lower com- 
modity prices and to disturbed conditions 
in the country. Imports in April were 
valued at 181,000,000 rupees compared 
with 245,400,000 rupees for April, 1929, 
and exports declined from 273,700,000 to 
245,800,000 rupees for April of this year. 
Conditions of trade throughout India are 
unimproved and the outlook is still uncer- 
tain. 

Italy.—The returns for the first nine 
months of the 1929-30 fiscal year show 
that the total central government taxes 
collected amounted to 12,081,327,000 lire 
which is 320,000,000 lire or 2.56 per cent 
below the returns for the same period 
of the previous fiscal year. Direct tax 
collections amounted to 3,504,000,000 lire, 


“KEROSENE LAMPS LIGHTED MOST OF OUR HOMES? 


ALMOST as vast as 


sene light and electric light is the difference be- 
tween the hams of a generation ago and the Star 
Hams turned out today by Armour and Company. 


the difference between kero- 


Today, the hams are loaded on huge iron trees 
suspended from overhead trolley rails; and the 
trees are pushed into the smoke-houses which are 
often three, and sometimes as many as seven, 


In the kerosene-lamp days ham smoking, for 
instance, was still done by methods which had 
prevailed for generations. Smoke-houses were 
filled, from the bottom up, with hams strung on 
long rods. As each layer of rods was loaded, the 
operator climbed on top, laid down a board and 
began another layer with hams laboriously passed 
up from below. It wasa slow, time-consuming task. 


Furthermore, temperature regulation during 


floors in height. Each floor has its separate steam 
coils for heating purposes and its recording ther- 
mometer which makes it possible for the smoke- 
house operator to keep every section of the 
smoke-house at a definite temperature. A clean, 
even smoke is made by burning hickory sawdust 
over gas flames in the basement. 


Accurate checks on temperature and smoke 
enable Armour and Company to produce hams of 


March and 16 per cent under April, 1929, 


Automobile production of 24,257 units 


* made a substantial gain over March, 


when 20,730 units were reported. Im. 


rts of 3,432 units were 54 per cent 


ower in comparison with April, 1929, 


and exports, 3,321 units, were 50 per cent 


lower. 
_The New Brunswick Power Commis- 
sion proposes to erect an electric power 


plant in the Grand Lake area of that| 


province which will burn pulverized coal 
at the mineheads in the vicinity. The 
Saskatchewan Power Commission has 
been authorized to spend $2,000,000 this 
year in the extension of power lines into 
rural districts, chiefly in the vicinity of 
Saskatoon. 

Canadian production of copper, lead, 

troleum and zinc during March estab- 
ished records for that month, with 28,- 
195,000 pounds of copper, 32,235,000 
pounds of lead, and 9,800,000 pounds of 
nickel representing large increases over 
production of that month of 1929, Zinc 
output reached a new high mark of 22,- 
847,000 pounds. 

Coal dropped 7 per cent from the five- 


United States. 


the month of May. The general tone is 
pessimistic and the tension throughout 
the Cuban business community persists. 
Business, which is in an extremely sen- 
sitive condition, reacts quickly to any 
current social or political activity. 
stock of currency in Cuba seems to have 
reached the peak in volume earlv in May, 
as is usual, amounting on May 1 to 
$160,049,000. 


money in Cuba has proven to be an ex- 
cellent barometer of business, and this 
figure, being the lowest high point re- 
corded for several years, indicates the 
decreased purchasing power of the peo- 
ple. Notwithstanding several factors 
which indicated that the Cuban sugar 
crop would be about 15 per cent less 
than last year, the latest estimates on 
the part of the Cuba Sugar Club fore- 
cast a production in the neighborhood of 
| 4,600,000 tons for this year. 

Statistics from the same source show 
that production up to May 15 totaled 
4,479,369 tons, as compared with 5,076,- 





Cuba.—There was no material change | 
in the Cuban business situation during | 


The | 


The measurement of the stock of: 


or 3.5 per cent below the yield for the 
corresponding period of last year. 

Both totals collections and direct tax 
collections are somewhat above expecta- 
tions for the present fiseal operation. 
Direct taxations are 10 per cent above 
the collections of last year when they 
amounted to 3,070,000,000 lire. Real 
estate taxes are up 8.6 per cent, income 
taxes down 5 per cent, super-income 
taxes up 6.5 per cent, and the celibacy 
tax, due to increased rate this year, is 
up 8.5 per cent. Turnover taxes are 2.5 
per cent below last year’s levels, but 
measure up to budget’ expectations, 
amounting to 2,360,700,000 lire. 

Jamaica.—Business conditions in Ja- 
maica were slightly below normal dur- 
ing May. The condition of the principal 
crops is satisfactory, both as to volume 
and quality, but the demand is slack. 
Retail business shows no. improvement 
over April and continues to be rather 
slow. Bank deposits are reported as 
normal, while collections have slowed up 
considerably. 

Building construction is less active 
than is usual for this period, but labor 
conditions throughout the island are en- 


the smoking process was largely human guess- 
work. The smoke-house operator built his fire of 
hickory logs and depended on his experience to 
tell when the fire was giving off enough heat and 
enough smoke. Naturally, an even distribution 
of heat and smoke was extremely difficult if not 
actually impossible. 


ARMOUR 42 COMPA 


uniformly mild, delicate flavor; and refrigera- 
tion and careful handling permit of their delivery 
in prime condition to the retail market where the 
housewife can always get them. 

Great, indeed, is the improvement that the 
tasty, fine-flavored, well-kept Star Hams of today 


show over the hams of the kerosene-lamp days. 


Phliav ie 


President 


tHE NEW ano MODERN 


year average and om production was couragingly staple. The tourist trade, 


which affects retail bsuiness to a con- 
siderable extent, increased 2 per cent 
for the month of May as compared with 
last year. Exports to, all countries from 
Jan, 1 to May 10 show inerease in ship- 
ments of bananas, cacao and copra, while 
cocoanut exports have dropped nearly 50 
per cent and shipments of sugar, coffee, 


substantially less than last year. There|154 tons, made up to May 15 in 1929, 
was also a slight decline in asbestos!when the harvest began two weeks 
ghipments. Seasonal wearing apparel is | earlier. The sugar content of this year’s 
‘ Teported to be moving well in eastern|cane has run higher than expectations 
‘ Canada, and clothing and dry goods job- | and is largely responsible for the larger 
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U.S.A. 
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‘bers report an improved demand, which | yield, Shortly after the “single seller” 
Badpcluded Summer sporting goods; collec-|was discontinued exportation of sugar 
+ tions are reported as fair in Halifax,|in large volume began and has continued 
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WITHIN the last five years there has 
been great activity in the field of heat 
insulation, particularly for dwellings. A 
large number of different materials have 
been utilized in the manufacture of in- 
sulating products of various kinds. More- 
over, there are numerous other raw prod- 
ucts, now considered more or less waste, 
which may be equally suitable for this 
purpose. 

Anticipating the need for additional 
data, the Bureau of Standards has been 
conducting a study of the insulating prop- 
erties of various fibrous materials. Tests 
have been made on jute, cotton, flax, wood 
fiber, bagasse, cornstalk fibers, moss, ex- 
celsior, wood shavings, etc. From an in- 
sulation standpoint, alone, there is prac- 
tically no choice between the different 
commercial grades of these materials. The 
waste or poorest grades, therefore, may 
be commercially available for the manu- 
facture of heat insulating materials. 


A 


Tests were made of each material 
packed to different densities ranging as 
widely as practicable. It was found that 
each fiber has an “optimum” density at 
which the thermal conductivity is a mini- 
mum or the insulation value a maximum. 
Where the only consideration is maximum 
ifisulation with the least amount of ma- 
terial in a givén space, this suggests that 
the materials showld be packed at these 
“optimum” densities. 

In these tests considerable attention was 
given to the mechanism of heat flow, and 
it was found that for a given fibrous ma- 
terial and a given density, the heat con- 
ductivity may vary by several hundred 
per cent, depending entirely on the ar- 
rangement of the fibers. The maximum 
conductivity, it was found, is obtained 
when the fibers are parallel to, and the 
minimum tonductivity when the fibers are 
perpendicular to, the direction of heat 
flow. 

At very low densities it was found that 
the prevailing form of heat transfer is by 
radiation; air convection plays a very 
minor part. 


LARGE PROJECT 
Being Planned by 


German Company 


ONSTRUCTION of an office building 

which will be one of the largest of its 
type in the world has been undertaken in, 
Germany by a chemical company, according 
to a report by Consul Edward A. Dow, 
Frankfort-on-Main, just. received and made 
public in summarized form by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The summarized re- 
port, as issued by the Department, follows 
in full text: : 

Germany’s largest chemical concern, 
whose normal personnel is estimated at 
about 140,000, some time ago decided to con- 
centrate the greater part of its main offices 
in a mammoth building at Frankfort, since 
that city is the center of a district contain- 
ing many of the factories of this concern. 
For this purpose the company is erecting 
an office building which, when completed, 
will be one of the largest of its kind in the 
world devoted to one concern. The struc- 
ture is similar to the type used in Ameri- 
The length is about 
720 feet, with a depth of 131 feet and with 
a height of about 118° feet. Eight full 
stories and basement are provided. In addi- 
tion to the present building, which was be- 
gun early in 1929, the concern is reported 
to contemplate the erection of villas and 
apartments for at least a considerable por- 
tion of its employes, especially for those who 
are being transferred to Frankfort for em- 
ployment in the new building. The above 
organization is also erecting a 3-story labo- 
ratory and service building which will con- 
tain numerous chemical and research labo- 
ratories. This building will also house a 
number of garages for motor cars and 
trucks, and on the ground floor will contain 
exhibition halls and offices. Further details 
may be obtained from the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce under refer- 
ence Germany No. 327795. 








Purchase of Paints 


SE of specifications in the purchase of 

paints is not advisable except in cases of 
large orders, according to a statement by 
the Bureau of Standards appearing in a re- 
cent issue of the Technical News Bulletin, 
an official publication of the Bureau. The 
statement follows in full text: 

At a meeting of the public utilities group 
of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, P. H. Walker, chief of the paint, 
varnish, and bituminous materials section 
of the Bureau of Standards, called attention 
to the fact that purchasing under specifica- 
tion involves sampling and testing which 
must be paid for. In his opinion, it is un- 
wise to use specifications except on large 
orders. 


a 


£pecifications for paint materials when 
properly written contain many simple re- 
quirements and tests that can be made 
as well, if not better, by a competent painter 
thah by a testing laboratory. Users of 
specification materials should read and un- 
derstand at least all the simple require; 
ments and tests. When, as is frequently 
the case, the user can by his own test assure 
himself that the material is not in accgrd- 


_ ance with the specigcations, he should reject 


without further test. 

Only when the user finds that the material 
meets the simple and easily determined re- 
quirements should he send the material to a 
canta for making the less simple tests. 

any case, before accepting the material 
he should make sure it does meet all the 
requirements of the specification. 


PROPOSED PLANS FOR NEW BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON | 





Plans are being advanced for construction of new buildings in the Nation’s Capital to house the Department of 
War and the Department of the Navy. The dtawing reproduced above shows tentative locations and designs 


of these buildings. 


No. 1 is the War Department Building, No. 2 is the Navy building and No. 3 is the existing 


structure occupied by the Department of the Interior. 


ROGRESS in plans for new struc- 
P tures to house the Department of 

War and the Department of the Navy 
in Washington has reached the point 
where tentative. locations have been se- 
lected for the buildings, according to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Ernest 
Lee Jahncke. 

Construction of the proposed buildings 
will enable the Department of State to 
have entire occupation of the large struc- 
ture which it has shared, in degree, with 
the War and Navy Departments, it is 
stated by Mr. Jahncke. In addition, erec- 
tion of the two new buildings will be an 
outstanding development in the general 
improvement system now being carried 
forward in the Nation’s Capital, it is 
pointed out. 

Tentative locations selected for the pro- 
posed buildings are near the site now oc- 
cupied by the building which houses the 
Department of the Interior. This is shown 
by the photograph reproduced above, pre- 
pared under the supervision of Mr. 
Jahncke. 

The Government now owns most of the 
land on the proposed sites of the contem- 
plated buildings, it is stated. 

Cooperating in the effort to produce sat- 
isfactory and adequate housing for the 
naval and military administrative estab- 
lishments in Washington, the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
and the Fine Arts Commission are main- 
taining close contact with the boards ap- 
pointed to represent the two Departments. 
The park commission’s chairman, Freder- 
ick A. Delano, and Lt. Col. U. S. Grant 3d, 
vice chairman and executive officer of the 
body, will be aided by William A. Delano, 
New York, and Frederick Law Olmstead, 
Brookline, Mass., commission member, in 
handling the program for the new’ build- 
ings. On behalf of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, Charles Moore, chairman, has ap- 
pointed Benjamin W. Morris and John W. 
Cross, architects, and Ferruccio Vitale, 
all of New York and members of the com- 
mission, to aid the planning. 

Serving on the Navy Department board, 
appointed by Secretary Adams, are Mr. 
Jahncke, chairman; Rear Adm. A. L. Par- 
sons, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks; Brig. Gen. Hugh Matthews, Quar- 
termaster General of the Marine Corps; 





WOOD EXPORTS 


From Canadian 
Source Decrease 


EXPORTS of lumber, logs, and shingles 

from British Columbia to the United 
States decreased, while exports of poles 
increased, in April, 1930, as compared with 
April, 1929, according to a report from 
Consul General Ely E. Palmer, Vancouver, 
according to a statement by the lumber 
division, Department of Commerce, full 
text of which follows: 

Figures presented by Mr. Palmer show 
that the lumber exports in April, 1930, 
totaled 49,729,000 as compared with 51,- 
133,000 board feet in April, 1929; log ex- 
ports, 7,223 as compared with 22,378 board 
feet; shingle exports, 111,231 as compared 
with 201,730; and pole exports, 1,429,760 
as compared with 1,060,839 linear feet. 

Lumber shipments from the Vancouver 
consular district to the United States, dur- 
ing April, 1930, totaled 32,915,000 board 
feet as compared with shipments of 39,- 
062,000 board feet in April, 1929, and 32,- 
137,000 board feet in March, 1930. Ship- 
ments of shingles to the United States 
from this district totaled 102,627,000, a 
decrease of 88,111,000 as compared with 
shipments for April, 1929, which totaled 
190,738,000. Exports of shingles to the 
United States in March, 1930, totaled 100,- 
518,000. 





Bridge Approvals 


THE Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has approved ap- 
plications for construction of bridges in 
Kentucky and Missouri, according to the 
Department of War, as follows: 

Kentucky: Application by the Chicago, 
St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany, and the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, lessee, for approval of plang 

,.of a bridge to be reconstructed across 
Green River at Rockport, Ky., under au- 
thority of State law. 

At a public hearing for the considera- 
tion of this application objection was 
made to a horizontal clearance of 120 feet. 
The applicant revised the plans to pro- 
vide a horizontal clearance of 150 feet 
which is satisfactory to all concerned. 

Missouri: Application by the State 
highway commission of Missouri for ap- 
proval of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across the Meramec River near 
Fenton, Mo., under authority of State law. 


- 


Capt. W. R. Furlong, office of naval opera- 
tions; F. S. Curtis, chief clerk of the Navy 
Department, and H. D. Rouger, principal 
engineer of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. 

Theeproblem will be studied on behalf 
of the ‘War Department by Maj. Gen. 
Charles H. Bridges, adjutant general; 
Maj. Gen. John Dewitt, quartermaster gen- 
eral, and Maj. Gen. E. Ewing Booth, as- 
sistant chief of staff for supply. 

Representatives of the groups handling 
plans for the projected structures con- 
ferred last -week, according to Mr. 
Jahncke. 

Most of the administration activities of 
the naval and military branches of the 
Government in Washington are now 
housed in buildings which were con- 
structed during the World War period to 
care for large increases in work at that 
time. These buildings are located near 
the Lincoln Memorial. The Navy Build- 


ing occupies ground which must be va- 


cated under plans for beautification of the 
section which is to serve as an approach 
to the Arlington Memorial Bridge which 
now is nearing completion. The War De- 
partment’s workers are now scattered in 
buildings throughout the Capital, as a re- 
sult of being crowded out of their original 
quarters by expansion of the work of the 
Denartment of State. * 


SLATE ROOFS 


Long in Place 
Will Be Studied 


SLATE roofs which have been exposed to 
the weather for as long as 100 years 
have been studied by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in an effort to Secure information 
leading to determination of the leading 
causes of deterioration of roofs of that 
type, according to a technical news bul- 
letin just issued by the Bureau. 
Full text of the Bureau’s statemefit fol- 
ows: 

A few months ago the Bureau of Stand- 
ards was called upon by the Federal Spec- 
ification Board for information on roofing 
slate to form the basis of a specification 
for this material. After a study of the 
data available it was concluded that the 
information on weathering qualities was 
too meager, and the significance of vari- 
ous tests in this connection was not thor- 
oughly understood. It was decided. there- 
fore, to make a study of weathered slates 
which had been in service for a consid- 
erable period of time to determing what 
weathering agents are mostly concerned 
in the destruction of slate roofs and what 
qualities in slate are most effective in re- 
sisting such destructive agents. Several 
hundred Samples were collected, some of 
which had been on roofs for more than 
100 years. These were carefully studied 
to determine what alterations had taken 
place, especial attention being given to 
the decayed portions. 

Slate, being a metamorphosed clay sedi- 
ment, is composed largely of chemically 
stable elements. It is a very dense ma- 
terial with a higher flexural strength than 
any other common type of rock. With 
such properties it might be expected to be 
almost immune to weathering effects. 
Nevertheless it is evident that some slates 
can not be depended upon for more than 
30 years of service on a roof. 


A 


Frost action, which is commonly as- 
sumed to be very destructive to masonry, 
has been found to play a very small part 
in the weathering of slate. The decay of 
slate oh a roof is confined mainly to the 
covered portions of the shingles and mani- 
fests itself by a slow process of crumbling 
and scaling in thin layers. Chemical and 
petrographic examinatien of the decayed 
portions reveal the presence of consider- 
able calcium sulphate, although this com- 
pound is almost totally absent in the fresh 
slate. Some slates contain as much as 4 
per cent of calcium carbonate which could 
be converted to calcium sulphate by rain- 
water bearing traces of sulphuric acid. 
This led to experiments on slate which in- 
volved a soaking in very dilute sulphuric 
acid. Such tests on slates containing ap- 
preciable amounts of calcium carbonate 
caused a surface action similar to that 
shown on badly weathered slates, but un- 
derneath the thin layers so affected the 
slate was still sound. This seemed to in- 
dicate that the action of sulphuric acid is 
not the only agent concerned in slate 
weathering. 

Evidence of a hydration process has 
been found, and is being investigated. 
Soaking and drying tests have shown that 
some slates can be destroyed in 20 or 30 
cycles of such treatment. While it is prob- 
ably too early to draw conclusions, it 
seems likely that the hydration effects go 
hand in hand or, perhaps, precede the de- 
composition of carbonates. 
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CLAIM OF ERROR 
In Payment by 


Government Has 
Definite Course 


ROPER: procedure to be taken by con- 

tractors and others in establishing 
claims against the United States for error 
in payment for services other than those 
directly rendered by employes, is outlined 
by the Bureau of Reclamation in its official 
publication, The New Reclamation Era. Full 
text of the official statement follgws: 


All claims against the United States for’ 


miscellaneous services; that is, services 
other than that rendered by employes, as 
well as for equipment, materials, and 
supplies furnished, must be certified by 
the claimant as being “correct and just 
and that payment therefor has not been 
received,” and the Comptroller General 
has ruled that where, in a voucher so certi- 
fied, there is an error favorable to the Gov- 
ernment, there is no authority for correc- 
tion of the error to be made either in the 
administrative office or in the General Ac- 
counting Office. 


a 


In other words, the Government disburs- 
ing and accounting officers can not, in any 
case, pay more than the amount claimed and 
certified as correct by the claimant. Of 
course, if the voucher is stated for more 
than the amount due under contract or other 
provisions, the disbursing and accounting 
officers have authority to and must make de- 
duction for the excess amounts claimed, 
but in such cases the claimant has a right 
to appeal to the Comptroller General if he 
is not satisfied with the settlement as made. 

Where an error is apparent in a voucher 
or certified invoice and it appears that. the 
claimant is entitled to more than the amount 
claimed, the voucher or invoice should be:re- 
turned to the claimant, inviting attention to 
the apparent error with request that it be 
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India which will be the largest of 

its type in the world when completed 
is described in a report by the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation. The report, which 
states that the new dam presents many in- 
teresting comparisons with similar work in 
the United States, appears in the Bureau's 
mr publication, The New Reclamation 

ra. 

The dam is part of the Cauvery-Mettur 
irrigation project. Construction of canals 
for the project is giving employment to 
approximately 6,000 coolies and. 600 arti- 
sans, it is stated. The coolies are paid ap- 
proximately 18 cents for working an 8%2- 
hour day, while skilled laborers and me- 
chanics receive from 45 to 90 cents a day, 
according to the report. Necessity of im- 
porting 3,000 additional cooties was elimi- 
nated by placing two drag-line excavators 
on the job, it is stated. No labor difficulties 
arise, the report says, except when out- 
bursts of cholera prevail, when the coolies 
decamp. . 

The full text of the section of the report 
relating to construction activities is as fol- 
lows: 

The Cauvery-Mettur irrigation project 
now under construction in the Madras 
Presidency in India, presents several inter- 
esting comparisons with similar work in the 
Western States of this country.” 

The Mettur project is limited by an agrec- 
ment with the Mysore Presidency to an ex- 
tension of 301,000 acres of new irrigation 
to the existing 1,000,000 acres of delta land, 
and the reservoir is limited to a capacity of 
2,150,000 acre-feet. A 70-mile canal, 180 
feet wide, will be constructed to carry water 
to the new lands on the Tanjore plains. The 
canal system will cost $7,200,000, of which 
about $3,000,000 has already been spent. 
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Construction of the canals is giving em- 
ployment to about 6,000 coolies and 600 
artisans, more than half of whom had to be 
imported, as the Tanjore section did not 
have enough labor. To save importing 
another 3,000 coolies, two drag-line excava- 
tors are in use and working three shifts. of 
six hours each day. 

In the construction of the storage reser- 
voir, which will form a lake of 59 square 
miles in area, a dam containing 1,850,000 
cubic yards of masonry will be required. 
This will be the largest masonry dam in 
the world, exceeding the Wilson (Muscle 
Shoals) Dam in Alabama with its volume 
of 1,400,000 cubic yards. As the building 
of this immense structure requires a large 
labor force, and since the Mettur Valley had 
a bad reputation for malaria, a healthful 
location for the camp was necessary. A 
camp was completed in 1928 which now has 
a population of 14,000. It contains office 
IY 
explained: or if necessary corrected. The 
claimant, however, should not be in- 
structed to correct the voucher. 

In commenting upon this matter in the 
decision of Mar. 31, 1930 (A-29699), the 
Comptroller General stated: 

“The decision in question does not hold 
that when there appears to be an error in 
the Government’s favor the voucher ‘is to 
be returned to the vendor with instructions 
to issue a new voucher or invoice.’ While 
it is proper in such cases td return the 
voucher to the creditor, inviting attention 
to the apparent error with a request that it 
be explained or, if necessary, correeted, the 
vendor or other creditor should not be in- 
structed to increase the amount claimed on 
a voucher.” 


CG ‘india which of a’masonry dam in 





A FEATURE OF FEDERAL BUILDING 





This photograph shows installation of the bronze doors leading into the 

main lobby of the recently completed central wing of the Agriculture 

Department Building at Washington. The doors, were cast in separate 

pieces at the factory and shipped in that form to the job where they 
were assembled. 


PusLisHeD WirHouT COMMENT By THE Unirep Stags Daly 


MASONRY DAM IN INDIA? 
To Be World’s Largest, Is Claim: , 


buildings, magisterial and police buildi - 
hospital, health laboratory, a filtered 
chlorinated water supply and drainage an 
electric lighting systems. & 
Fifty miles of bridged roads for heavy « 
traffic have been built and about 50 miles of - 
narrow-gage railroad with a railway bridge. . 
over the river. Twenty-six locomotives and. 
1,000 cars comprise the railroad equipment. 
Other buildings include a workshop, loco-.: 
motive repair shop, storehouses, and @,,, 
power house, with a connected load of 6,000 : 
horsepower, which is obtained from Sivasa-: 
mudram by a 62-mile transmission line.,, 
Three batteries of stone crushers are used, { 
having an output of 3,750 tons aday. ~* 4 


A “ 


There is an excellent charnockite rock:. 
foundation right across the valley, similar, 
to granite gneiss, very strong and durable. . 
Placing of masonry was begun in July, 1928, 
and eventually will be all of cement con- 
crete. Below ground level masons have 
built rubble masonry walls ard filled in eon- 
crete between. ‘Two steel towers 306 feet. 
high are now being erected, each of which 
is capable of pouring 1,660 tons of concrete: 
in a day of 10 hours. 

Each tower weighs about 1,400 tons and } 
travels along rails along the downstream toe 
of the dam, and can build a length of dam 
126 feet long up to the full height without 
moving position. They form the principal « 
part of the construction plant and are 
unique in engineering practice. Materials 
arrive by train, at the foot of the tower, }_ 
are tipped into skips which hoist them 70 4 
aeee up, where they are distributed into - 

ins. 

Below the bins is apparatus for measure- » 
ing out exact quantities of materials and 
water into concrete mixers. Each mix is ° 
discharged into a skip which is then raised » 
the required height to pour into a ay at 
the top of the chutes, down which it flows 
into place in the dam wall. The explosive 
used for quarrying and excavation is liquid 
oxygen. 
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The Mettur Dam is almost exactly the 
same in section as the New Croton Dam in 
New York, built about 30 years ago. In de- 
sign the dam has been made safe for a~ 
stress of 10 tons per square foot. The 
quantity of cement to be used is estimated 
at about 170,000 tons, and will cost $3,240,- 
000. In terms of portland cement this 
would be about 1,000,000 barrels, costing - 
$3.24 a barrel, of which $1.30 is for freight. - 
Outlet pipes will be placed in the dam and . 
when a market is available it will be possible 
to generate a minimum of 15,000 horse- 
power all the year round. There are no 
labor troubles experienced on the project, 
except during a cholera outbreak when the 
laborers decamp. Wages paid to coolie 
laborers are about 18 cents for an.844-hour 
day. Skilled laborers and mechanics, such 
as locomotive drivers on the small Sentinel. , 
engines, receive from 45 to 90 cents a day. 


NEW ROAD PLAN” 


Proposes Route 
Linking Coasts 


HE State road commission of Utah is * 

joining with other western States in pro- _ 
posing a new transcontinental highway, ac- 
cording to a statement by the chairman, ° 
Henry H. Blood. 

The plan, Mr. Blood stated, is to"con- ™ 
tinue United States Route 60, which now 
terminates at Springfield, Mo. The road, ~ 
he said, would strike the Utah-Colorado 
border about 30 miles east of Monticello, 
thence to Monticello, thence to Bluff and“ 
Mexican Hat, crossing the San Juan 
River at the latter point and proceeding 
through Monument Valley to Kayente and * 
Tuba City, Ariz. From’ Tuba City it’: 
would proceed northwesterly, crossing the 
new Colorado River bridge near Lee’s = 
Ferry, traversing a part of the Kaibab » 
forest and crossing back into Utah’ by 
way of. Fredonia and Kanab. It would 
follow the new Zion-Mount Carmel road > 
into Zion National Park and would’ joint. . 
with United States Route 91 at Ander- 
son’s Ranch, to continue to Los Angeles. 

It is within the power of the American. 
association to designate this highway, ac+ 
cording to an oral statement by W. VY. : 
Buck, State highway engineer of Mis-., 
souri, who has been at Salt Lake City com; 
ferring on the matter with Utah officials, 
Mr. Buck expressed confidence that fa-.., 
vorable action will be taken on the project. 


STEEL WINDOWS 


Will Be Subjects | 
Of Code Revision ’ 


HE simplified practice recommendation 
on solid steel windows is to be modified ~ 
and submitted in its revised form to the — 
industry for signed acceptance, according — 
to a statement just issued by the division . 
of simplified practice of the Bureau of . 
Standards. & 
Full text of the statement follows: 7 
The industry’s standing committee on . 
the simplification of solid section steel | 
windows, at a recent meeting, unanimously _ 
decided to modify Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendation No. 72 and submit a revision ~ 
of the simplified list of sizes to the indus- 
try for its signed acceptance, according 
to a statement recently made public by the 
division of simplified practice of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. , 








A ° 


The most important changes incorpor- “ 
ated in this revision are, the substitution + 
of commodity products’ nomenclature for 
that of dealer stock; the addition of sey- 
eral sizes in both the pivoted, and pro- “ 
jected window groupings; adjustment of .. 
types in projected windows architectural; © 
and the complete elimination of counter- « 
balanced windows. we 

The revised simplified practice recom- 
mendation, subject to the approval of the ~ 
industry, is to be effective July, 1980. ; 
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ADIO must be depended upon to over- 

come.a number of obstacles standing 

» in the way of the highest degree of 

safety and reliability in air transportation, 

according to the first report of the liaison 

mittee on aeronautic radio research 
which has just been made public. 

The committee is composed of representa- 
tives of Government departments and 
manufacturers of aircraft and aeronautical 
radio devices.' It was organized last Janu- 
ary, the report states, to make surveys of 
research now in progress and of those prob- 
lems calling for research; to determine what 
steps, if any, need be taken to insure the 
most effective application of ‘research to the 
needs of aeronautics, to recommend suitable 
research programs, and to report from time 
to time its findings and recommendations 
for the information and guidance of all con- 
cerned. 

The report’ of the committee follows in 
full text:. 

I. Purpose and Organization of Commit- 


e. 
. The past few years have witnessed sub- 
stantial progress in the application of radio 
to aeronautics and have demonstrated the 
fact that we must look to radio to overcome 
a number of obstacles standing in the way 
of the highest degree of safety and reliabil- 
ity in air transportation. Nevertheless, 
aeronautic radio is still in its infancy. 
Spurred on by.a realization of the impera- 
tive need of further development in this 
field, governmental and industrial organiza- 
pemyftions are carrying on considerable research. 
~.?'In order to assist in focusing this work on 
the early solution of the most pressing prob- 
Jems with the minimum duplication of effort, 
Hon. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, formed 
a committee, known as the liaison committee 
on aeronantic radio research. The purpose 
of the committee, in general, is to make 
surveys of research now in progress and of 
those problems calling for research; to de- 
termine what steps, if any, need be taken 
to insure the most effective application of 
research to the needs of aeronautics, to 
recommend suitable research programs, and 
to report from time to time its findings and 
recommendations for the information and 
guidance of all concerned. 


& 


Soon after its organization,. the latter 
part of January, 1930, the committee began 
its surveys and studies, the results of which 
are presented in this first report, which in- 
cludes: A statement of governmental and 
other requirements. affecting this field of 
research; a survey of research in progress 
on aeronautic radio problems; and prelimi- 
nary conclusions and recommendations as 
to the direction of such research in the 
future. i 

As an aid to consideration of each of 
these, the committee has prepared the topi- 
cal outline of the aeronautic radio research 
field which is included as Appendix 1. Ap- 
pendix 2 indicates the research work which 
has been done to date, through the medium 
of references to published articles. 

II. The Requirements of Aeronautic Radio 
Research. 

Before proceeding to an account of the 
research in progress, the committee desires 
to present a statement of certain conditions 
to be kept in view in aeronautic radio de- 

- A velopment, arising largely from the require- 
ments of the Department of Commerce in 
the maintenance of thé airways. Much of 
the flying in the United States is, and will 
continue to be, on established airways. Re- 
search not only must necessarily provide pri- 
marily for the needs of these airways, but 
also must include work on the requirements 
of the independent pilot as well. 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment. of Commerce performs the following 
functions in connection with. aeronautic 
radio: (1) establishes and operates a sys- 
tem of radio range beacons marking out 
the airways and a network of airways radio 
stations for the broadcasting the airplanes 
in-flight of current weather information on 
scheduled periods, (2) establishes require- 
ments and enforces regulations for radio 
equipment on aircraft and airways, and (3) 
conducts research on radio communication, 
radio navigation systems, blind landing aids, 
and related problems. 

Regulations have recently been put into 
effect which require that all aircraft carry- 
ing passengers in scheduled interstate serv- 
ice, and all airways over which they operate, 
be provided with equipment which is con- 
sidered necessary by the Secretary of Com- 
merce in the interest of safe and reliable 
operation of the particular service involved. 
Specifications for detailed equipment re- 
quired under these regulations have not yet 
been prepared, but radio apparatus will 
doubtless be required. ; 

‘ cm 

The airways radio services already pro- 
vided by. the Department of Commerce have 
addéd materially to the reliability of air 

, transportation. The experience gathered 
4% im 18 months of operation of radio range 
~~ beacons has demonstrated that the beacon 
system is indispensable. The beacons now 
in operation are of the aural type, in which 
‘ the pilot listens to signals whose character 
‘changes when off the course. A system of 
beacons of the visual indication type, in 
which an instrument on the dashboard in- 
dicates whether on or off the course, has 
been developed; it will probably supersede 
the aural type beacons if it demonstrates 
‘in routine service tests, about to be begun, 
the advantages which have appeared in the 
development stages. 

No alterations or additions are required, 
in the medium-frequency aircraft radio re- 
ceivers now commercially available in order 
to receive the signals of the visual type bea- 

-con.. It is only necessary to connect a 
vibrating-reed indicator to the radio re- 
ceiver, in place of the headphones. The vi- 
brating-reed indicators are commercially 
available. On account of the audio-frequency 
selectivity of the vibrating reeds, the visual 
system is particularly free from the effects 
of severe atmospherics or interference from 
other radio stations. The visual type bea- 
con gives an extremely sharp and reliable 
indication of the precise course¢to be flown, 
with no effort on the part of the pilot. 

It appears that the transmitting appara- 
tus for either type of beacon is rugged, de- 


















1 Refer to Page 1, Col. 1, of this issue for personnel 
of Committee. 
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_pendable, and readily lends itself to semi- 
automatic operation. By installing dupli- 
cate transmitters the greatest degree of 
reliability is assured; apparatus for turning 
on the stand-by radio transmitter automati-* 
cally in case of failure of the transmitter in 
operation has already been developed. If 
the visual type beacon is adopted, the pres- 
ent aural type beacon transmitters will 
probably be retained as standby trans- 
mitters instead of duplicating the visual 
type transmitters. A stand-by power plant 
to furnish current in the event of power 
failure is contemplated at a number of sta- 
tions. The beacon can be operated by re- 
mote control from the airways radio sta- 
tion where the radio beacon is in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the radio station, and 
indicators located in the radio stations 
register the operation of the beacon so as 
to advise the radio operator in charge as 
to the efficiency of performance. 

The radio range beacon of either aural or 
visual type requires only a simple radio re- 
ceiver aboard the airplane for its reception. 
A vertical pole seems to be the most effec- 
tive form of antenna. The receiving set 
should be installed as close as possible tc 
the vertical antenna and manipulated from 
the pilot’s seat by remote control. Some 
difficulties have been reported from ice col- 
lecting on the vertical pole antenna. Hence, 
studies of this problem are desirable. Fur- 
ther studies of the characteristics and possi- 
bilities of the various types of antennas are 
contemplated. 

“ A 

Medium-frequency aircraft receivers for 
receiving the beacon signals and broadcasts 
of weather information are commercially 
available. Head-phones, several types of 
which likewise are available, are required 
for the aural reception from weather broad- 
cast stations, aural radio range beacons and 
aural marker goer The ordinary radio 
head-phones are sometimes used outside the 
pilot’s helmet, can be adjusted for comfort 
from time to time, and are easily removed. 
In Winter weather when heavy helmets are 
used, it is sometimes necessary to cut a 
hole and install a suitable grommet opposite 
the ear pieces. Light-weight head-phones, 
with earpieces made especially to fit the 
pilot, are. very satisfactory. The head- 
phones should be detachable close to the 
body of the pilot in order that the pilot may 
readily free himself of the lead between the 
radio receiver connection and the head- 
phones. 

Aircraft fully equipped with apparatus 
for two-way radio communication will carry, 
in addition to the beacon receiver, a trans- 
mitter and a high-frequency receiver for 
communications from the ground stations 
installed by the air transport operators. 
In using this equipment, a split head-phone 
set is sometimes employed, one earpiece 
being connected to the high-frequency re- 
ceiver and the other to the medium-fre- 
quency receiver. The pilot may receive, from 
either receiver, the messages or signals of 
the greater importance by manipulating the 
volume controls. In this way, the pilot re- 
ceives aural radio range beacon signals and 
broadcasts of weather, information from the 
airways radio stations on the medium-fre- 
quency receiver and communications from 
the air transport ground stations on the 
high-frequency receiver. 

The question of furnishing alternate or 
simultaneous beacon service and radio-tele- 
phone weather information has been given 
considerable study. The two services can 
not be furnished simultaneously with the 
aural type beacon. Experience has indi- 
cated that it is possible to interrupt the 
beacon for station announcements and 
broadcasts of weather information for 
periods limited to about three minutes. 
When operated in this manner, it is possible 
to fly on the magnetic compass course dur- 
ing that period without confusion or per- 
mitting the airplane to deviate to any extent 
from the course. 
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In the case of the visual type beacon, this 
procedure can be followed in either of two 
ways. The head-phones can be worn con- 
tinuously by the pilot, so that he will be 
certain to hear any voice broadcast when- 
ever it comes on; this requires the additicn 
of a simple electric filter to the receiving 
set to prevent the low frequency which 
actuates the reed indicator from producing 
an annoying note in the head-phones. If the 
pilot does not wish to wear the head-phones 
continuously, he will rely on the cessation 
of the reed vibration, due to interruption of 
the radio range transmission, to inform him 
that a voice broadcast is about to begin; 
in'this way of working, no electric filter is 
required but instead a switch is supplied 
to change from reed indicator to head- 
phones. 

However, the visual type beacon system 
offers the possibility of simultaneous fur- 
nishing of the radio telephone and beacon 
services. The two services can furthermore 
be given on the same radio frequency. The 
beacon modulation frequencies are all below 
150 cycles, while intelligible speech does not 
require modulation frequencies below 250 
cycles. The two sets of modulation frequen- 
cies may therefore be transmitted on the 
same carrier frequency. On the airplane 
an electric filter may be added to the re- 
ceiving set so that the frequencies above 
200 cycles are applied to the head-phones 
and those below 200 cycles to the vibrating 
reed indicator. The research division of 
the Aeronautics Branch (at the Bureau of 
Standards) has started research work: on 
both the transmitting and receiving appa- 
ratus. 


With either alternate or simultaneous 
working of the visual beacon indications 
and the weather broadcasts, the pilot can 
in addition be continuously standing by to 
receive any messages sent to him on a high 
frequency, or any frequency othe? than that 
on which the beacon and weather broadcasts 
are sent. This can be done by the use of 
the split head-phone set previously men- 
tioned, one earpiece being connected to each 
of two radio receivers. 

The subject of traffic control at airports 
has been given some consideration. It is 
expected that low-power radio telephone 
transmitters will be provided at airports for 
communication at close range, and the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission has reserved 278 
kilocycles for this purpose, with power 
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Emphasized by Report of Liaison Committee 


limited to 10 watts. Consideration is also 
being given to the use of airports of a low- 
power range beacon to serve as a runway 
localizer, i. e., to mark out the direction of 
the best runway for landing, as an aid to 
landing under conditions of low visibility. 
This system will have to be used with care, 
as some airports are so located that it will 
not be safe to attempt landings under con- 
ditions of low visibility owing to the proxi- 
mity of hazards, especially in the vicinity 
of cities. However, a low-power airport di- 
rective beacon would be quite generally use- 
ful, and may be installed as a supplementary 
aid to navigation in tonnection with the air- 
ways system. 

It is suggested that this airport beacon 
be owned and controlled by the airport, and 
that it be certified by the Department: of 
Commerce as an air navigation facility. 
Frequencigs should be reserved on a national 
basis for this type of radio aid, the selection 
of the frequency taking into due considera- 
tion the frequency reserved for short-dis- 
tance telephony from airports to aircraft. 
Research will be undertaken to determine 
the proper limit to be placed on the power 
of these beacons, to minimize interference. 
Research is under way on a complete system 
of aids to blind landing and is described in 
Section III below. ~ 

In order to use radio communication 
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systems in general include three elements, 
or their equivalent, to indicate the posi- 
tion of the aircraft in three dimensions as 


it approaches and reaches the instant of 
landing. In the present experiments, lat- 
eral position (i. e., the landing field. run- 
way direction) is given by a small direc- 
tive beacon of the same type as the bea- 
con used for guidance along the airways, 
but lower in power. - Longitudinal posi- 
tion ( i. e., approach) is given by marker 
beacons. Height is given by an inclined 
high-frequency radio beam. } 

The runway localizing beacon and the 
marker beacans are identical in principle 
with the range beacons and marker bea- 
cons, respectively, developed for use in 
flying from one airport to another, and 
operate in the same band of medium fre- 
quencies. The landing beam used in pres- 
ent experiments operates on about 80,000 
kilocycles. It is directed at a small angle 
above the horizontal, and is ‘used in such 
a way as to provide a very convenient 
gliding path for the landing airplane, be- 
ginning at any desired elevation and any 
desired distahce from the landing field. 
The airplane does not fly ‘on the axis of 
the beam, but on a curved path whose 
curvature diminishes as the ground is ap- 
proached. This path is the line of equal 
intensity of received signal below the axis 
of the beam. The diminution of intensity 
as the airplane drops below the beam axis 
is compensated by the increase of inten- 
sity due to approaching the beam trans- 
mitter. Thus, by flying the airplane along 


such a path as to keep the deflection of a 
microammeter on the instrument board 


shielding fs apparent, and the Army has 
been increasingly successful in solving 
this problem, as it has placed the respon- 
sibility more fully on its engine organiza- 
tion rather than its radio organization. 
Considerable attention has been given to 
problems of power supply, and the best 
solution appears to be the use of a geared 
double-voltage generator. 

Navy Department.—The requirements 
of the Navy are basically those of two- 
way telegraphy. In the development of 
navigational devices the Navy is particu- 
larly active in research on the direction 
finder on the airplane. In one type of 
airplane it uses a fixed loop antenna built 
into the airplane at right angles to the di- 
rection of flight, and uses the simple aural 
minimum method, the equipment serving 
as a homing device only. In patrol air- 
planes use is made of two fixed loop an- 
tennas in the airplane wings; the direc- 
tion finding being accomplished by a Bel- 
lini-Tosi arrangement. The Navy is spec- 
ifying shielded engines on some types of 
airplanes, thus putting the problem of 
shielding on the manufacturer. Research 
on generators for power supply is in prog- 
ress. The Navy is not only requiring 
bonding, but is developing tests to insure 
the adequacy of bonding after delivery of 
the airplane. 

National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics.—This agency of the Government 
conducts research on a number of aero- 
nautic subjects. Its interest in radio has 
been largely the maintenance of a sub- 
committee on problems of communication 
of its committee on problems of air navi- 











Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
This photograph, showing an air transport following its course above peaks of the Rockies, illustrates the type of 
aerial operations which the Liaison Committee on Radio Research declares must depend upon radio for the highest 
degree of safety and reliability. 





effectively, it is necessary that the aircraft 
be bonded, and that the electrical systems 
aboard aircraft be effectively shielded in 
order that radio interference may be elim- 
inated. In some instances airplane manu- 
facturers have not understood the require- 
ments, and fully bonded and shielded air- 
planes are not generally being produced. The 
Department of Commer¢e is preparing 
specifications covering these requirements, 
and it is suggested that inspection of the 
bonding and shielding be made by the fac- 
tory inspectors of the Department to assure 
effective results. 
A 


III. Research in Progress. 

The aeronautic radio research now in 
progress is summarized herein under the 
organizations that are active in this field, 
the work being presented in each case in 
the approximate order of the outline of 
subjects appearing in Appendix 1. 

Department of Commerce.—Considera- 
ble research work is necessarily carried 
on by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce incidental to its 
responsibilities of providing airways nav- 
igational facilities and of promulgating 
and enforcing air regulations. The Aero- 
nautics Branch is at present active in-all 
the principal divisions of the research 
field except that listed under Part I of 
Appendix 1. This organization carries on 
its research work through its research di- 
vision at the Bureau of Standards. The 
work has been directed largely to naviga- 
tional radio aids and auxiliary studies, as 
indicated by the publications listed in 
Appendix 2. 

One of the activities of the research 
division is the development of a conve- 
nient and reliable direction finder (radio- 
compass) for use aboard airplanes. This 
device will supplement the Department’s 
radio range beacon system by providing 
a means of navigation for the pilot on an 
independent route. It is being developed 
to have maximum simplicity of operation, 
sharpness of direction indication, worka- 
bility through interference, and positive 
indication of the direction of deviation 
from a desired course. Course indication 
may be either aural or visual. 


A 


Experimental work is also conducted on 
the range beacon system, as needed from 
time to time. The most active phases of 
this work are: The study of means to ad- 
just the directions of the several courses 
produced by the transmitter to fit the ac- 
tual airways radiating from its location; 
reliability tests on course direction as af- 
fected by fdctors such as the lapse of 
time, time of day, and distance; the sup- 
pression of harmonic radiations; the de- 
velopment of beacons giving simulta- 
neously more than four courses from a 
single transmitter; and improvements in 
the receiving equipment. The latter in- 
clude: Increasing the sensitivity through 
desig’A improvements, leading to increase 
of distance range and freedom from in- 
terference; study of precision of con- 
struction and adjustment of the reed in- 
dicators; and may include later the de- 
velopment of automatic volume control 
for the receiving sets. 

Research is actively in progress on the 
simultaneous transmission of radio tele- 
phony and visual beacon service ‘on the 
same radio frequency. This includes the 
development of a transmitter which will 
send the two types of signals without mu- 
tual intérference, and a filter arrangement 
for use with the receiving sets so that the 
beacon modulation frequencies will not 
be heard in the telephone receivers. 

The research division is also carrying 
on a-program of research on blind land- 
ing systems, for use at airports. Such 
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constant, the pilot comes down to ground 
on a curved line suitable for landing. ‘\ 

This general system has the advantage 
that any of the three elements can be used 
where found useful. The runway local- 
izing beacon in particular seems to have 
possibilities of extensive use, to aid in 
landing operations under special condi- 
tions such as low visibility. While com- 
pletely blind landings can be made in 
heavy fog if all three of the elements are 
provided, there are other conditions where 
a partial use of the system will be prac- 
ticable. Thus, the runway localizing bea- 
con alone will suffice to guide a pilot to 
the proper landing area when the airplane 
is equipped with some special form: of 
landing altimeter, Also, for some condi- 
tions of low visibility it may be feasible 
to land by use of an adaptation of the 
landing beam, together with suitable 
lighting equipment at the ground, without 
the runway localizing beacon or marker 
beacons. 

The research in progress includes also 
work on such auxiliary problems as an- 
tenna design and ignition shielding. The 
study of antennas includes comparison of 
the various types of airplane antennas in 
respect to sensitivity, directional errors, 
and localizing effect. The shielding work 
includes the development of various de- 
vices for ignition system shielding, coop- 
eration with manufacturers and others, 
and the promotion of shielding standard- 
ization. 

A 

War Department—The Army has an 
active program of research on airplane ra- 
dio problems. The radio problems are 
considered jointly with other fields of re- 
search which give promise of yielding 
aids to flying. These include many op- 
tical, acoustic, and other developments. 
Among the aids to blind flying, the Army 
is developing further its directive radio 
beacons and has seven of them constructed 
for tactical uses. A semiportable radio 
beacon has also been’ developed for 
headquarters use. Other developments in- 
clude direction finders, leader cable, 
marker beacons, landing beams, reflected 
radio-wave altimeters, and two-way com- 
munication on medium-high frequencies. 
In general the latter experiments, made 
in Ohio, indicated that troublesome fad- 
ing occurred at about 75 miles when using 
high frequencies. The necessity of 
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Bombing Porpoises 


‘HE use of bombs dropped from 

airplanes is practicable in the ef- 
fort to rid the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
of porpoises, in the view of the Ca- 
nadian government, according to a re- 
port received from Consul Horatio 
Mooers, Quebec, by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The summary of the report made 
public by the Department follows in 
full text: 

Of the $27,214.55 spent since Mar. 
22, 1929, in the destruction and study 
of means of dispersing, destroying 
and utilizing commercially these huge 
fish which make inroads upon the cod 
and other valuable fish on the fishing 
banks off the northern Atlantic coast 
and in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence 
River, $5,225.76 was paid out for the 
hire of an airplane with pilot and 
mechanic and the construction of 
bombs. The Government is of the 
impression that the experiment of 
bombing schools of porpoises from 
airplanes has proved practicable. 











gation, which considers particularly the 
data and problems of radio wave trans- 
mission as affecting aircraft commumnica- 
tion. 

Radio Manufdcturers and Commercial 
Laboratories.—There is considerable ac- 
tivity among commercial research organ- 
izations and radio and electrical manu- 
facturers in research on radio communi- 
cation distance ranges. This is largely 
incidental to the development of commer- 
cial radio transmitting and _ receiving 
equipment. Transmission data for the 
conditions of aviation are becoming avail- 
able for all frequencies up to 6,000 kilo- 
cycles: Very satisfactory two-way serv- 
ice can be had throughout the 1,500-6,000 
band over 100 miles distance range. The 
lower ones of these fr@quencies give 
greater distances, but transmission from 
an airplane with them requires trailing- 
wire antennas. With the higher ones of 
these frequencies, fixed antennas on an 
airplane are satisfactory for transmission 
as well as reception. These higher fre- 
quencies are not entirely dependable for 
communication under all _ conditions. 
Equipment has recently become available 
commercially for two-way telephony 
throughout the range of 200 to 6,000 kilo- 
cycles. The airplane transmitters use 
about 50 watts and the ground transmit- 
ters about 8 to 10 times that power; the 
transmitters are available with piezo con- 
trol and 100 per cent modulation. There 
are also available satisfactory small air- 
plane transmitters for itinerant flyers, 
with piezo control and a power output of 
10 watts. 

Some of the commercial organizations 
are developing radio devices for aviation 
with the viewpoint that radio is one of 
several physical means of solving the 
navigational problems of flight. Radio 
devices may be coordinated with such in- 
struments as the barometric altimeter, the 
magneto compass, and devices of sonic 
type. A number of types of altimeter are 
being developed or studied. Other re- 
search problems on the program of com- 
mercial organizations are the characteris- 
tics of airplane antennas, the quality of 
airplane telephone transmission, and the 
development of power sources (generat- 
ors, dynamotors, etc.). 


A 


Particular attention is being given to 
ignition shielding. Complete shielding of 
all electrical circuits has been found nec- 
essary for proper radio reception on air- 
planes. One of the developments is the 
design and construction of a complete air- 
plane engine circuit outfit with all shield- 
ing a part of the original basic engine as- 
sembly design. The design of effectively 
shielded spark pjugs is being pushed. 

Aeronautic anufacturers and Oper- 
ators.—Apparently the airplane manufac- 
turers are not carrying on any radio re- 
search. The air transport operators in 
general carry on research only in an inci- 
dental way and on such details as appear 
in connection with practical operation 
from time to time. These detailed studies 
are usually in connection with the appli- 
cation of devices or methods. The studies 
center around considerations of person- 
nel, that is, the application of radio meth- 
ods in such a way as to adapt them to the 
practical needs of the pilots or other per- 
sonnel that use them: One problem at 
present, which has been given some pre- 
liminary study, is the effect of ice which 
collects in flight on the'vertical pole an- 
tenna. On some airplanes under certain 
conditions the accumulation of ice has re- 
sulted in vibrations so severe as to break 
off the antenna or to endanger the air- 
plane. Research is desirable on various 
phases of this problem, such as the pre- 
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vention of ice formation, the reduction | 
vibration, and the prevention of 
mission of the vibration to the ai € 
structure. Research is also desirable on 
the determination of the amount of 
direction variations which occur under 
various carefully controlled conditions _ 
with vertical and with various types of 
horizontal antennas. Such studies are 
largely of a laboratory nature rather than | 
of a type suitable for study by the air 
transport operators. “Seal 

The studies being carried on by com- 
panies engaged in air transport include 
experiments on two-way high-frequency 
communication, particularly on the me- 
dium-high frequencies (1,500 to 6,000 kilo- 
cycles), determining the effects on dis- 
tance range of altitude, type of antenna, i: 
time of day and year, etc. In some tests iq 
recently carried on, satisfactory two-way , | 
communication was carried on at night | 
between ground and air for 660 miles over if 
mountainous country, on a frequency of oi 
3,070 kilocycles. Usual practice is to in- a 
stall ground stations about 200 miles i 
apart for two-way communication with 
airplanes on medium-high frequencies. — 

An air transport company has experi- 
ments under way on a system of landing 
aids, consisting principally of audio-fre- 
quency induction devices, sometimes 
called “leader cables.” , 

One air transport company is experi- 
menting with a direction finder with vis-* 
ual indication. The experiments have in- 
cluded the maintaining of a straight 
course by the expedient of getting bear- 
ings on a ground station ahead and a 
ground station behind the aircraft, 
switching the radio receiver tuning from 
one to the other. 
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Various companies are also carrying on 
tests, from time to time, on shielding of 
the airplane-engine ignition system. It is 
the unanimous result of accumulating ex- 
perience that complete shielding is essen- 
tial to proper operation of radio equip- 
ment. An important need, which has not 
yet been fully met, is the production of a 
completely shielded spark plug which will 
operate satisfactorily under all conditions 
of service and weather. Such a spark 
plug should be capable of operating with- 
out servicing for 200 hours and should 
cost not over $1.50. } 

Researchin Other Countries—The com- 
mittee finds that research in other coun- 
tries is along the same general lines as 
here, but apparently not as active in some 
respects. A few developments of interest 
are noted here. 

Reports indicate that there has been 
little success abroad, as here, with direc- 
tion finders at frequencies above 1,000 
kilocycles. However, in England, direc- 
tion finding’on the ground has had some. 
success at 2,500 kilocycles and higher, 
using an Adcock antenna. At 1,200 kilo- 
cycles it was found that good direction 
finding could not be accomplished over 
more than 20 miles, although some rough 
indication of. bearing was given by the 
Adcock antenna up to 500 miles. No data 
are available on tests on aircraft. 

A rotating direetive radio beacon has 
been developed by the British air minis- 
try. This indicates direction from the 
transmitter, utilizing for reception a re-_ 
ceiving set anda special stop-watch. It is 
being applied for ship use, but is under-. 
stood not to be very successful in aviation. 

The French government is conducting” 
research on straight lengths of leader ca- 
ble as a field localizer. A French com- 
mercial company is developing an adap- 
tation of this which provides an oval- 
shaped field localizer. A similar type of 
localizer has been developed by the Brit- 
ish air ministry. 

IV. Conclusions and Recommendations. 

It appears from the foregoing that the 
progress of aeronautics would be aided ma- 
terially by the active prosecution of research | 
on the following specific problems, in addi-: 
tion to the necessary research and develop- 
ment incidental to the progressive Improves 
ment of every use of radio in aeronautics.* 


a 


Transmission data on medium. high fre- 
quencies. 

Radio receiver design. 3 

Direction finders for use on airplanes. 

Simultaneous reception of telephone and 
beacon service. 

Altimeters. t f 

Collision prevention. 

Blind landing aids. 

Characteristics of fixed antennas of vari- ( 
ous types. 4 

Ice formation on antennas. , > 

Ignition interference problems, including ; 
shielding, antenna design and location of 
radio receiver. 

Spark plug shielding. 

Standardization of shielding. 

Drag of wind-driven generators. 4 

Engine-driven genator problems, includ-. | 
ing ripples and voltage variation. | ee 

The committee considers that the re- 
search field is, in general, satisfactorily ~ 
divided among the various agencies at pres-  « ~ 
ent. Basic research can well be carried on 
in Government laboratories, commercial or- 
ganizations can aid’ in working out specific 
devices or applications in collaboration. with 
the Government, and the Army, Navy. and 
air transport operators can try out devices 
and applications of methods in actual flying 
operations. 

It is desirable that manufacturers sub- 
mit new devices in this field to the inter- 
ested governmental agencies and the air- 
eraft operators for consideration before 
embarking on manufacture. 

Full advantage can not be taken of the 
possibilities of radio in aviation until fully 
shielded engines are regularly furnished by - 
the engine manufacturers, and properly 
bonded airplanes are regularly furnished 
by the airplane manufacturers. To aidin 
bringing this about, the Department of ~ 
Commerce is preparing to issue an aeronau- 
tics bulletin on ignition shielding and air- 
craft bonding. oe 

Organizations or individuals working in 
any field touched ,upon by the committee, ” 
who have information they feel would be 
useful in connection with future repo. 





















































































































or 
work of the committee, are invited to ad- ~ 
dress communications to the Liaison Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics Radig } 
Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D, C. Ly 


Appendix 1 and Appendix 2, referred to in 
above report, will appear in the June 2 
the Air Commerce Bulletin issued by the 
ment of Commerce. 
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“Act Making Acceptance of 


_ Of Insolvency a Crime Not 


Void as to State Banks 


_ State or IowA v. S. H. Bevins; Iowa 


Court, No. 39449. 


. Appeal from Fayette District Court. 


_ Joun fF etcuer, Attorney General, 


et 


| the theory that the 


Nem. Garrett, Assistant Attorney 

General, Lzon R. Layton, County At- 

torney, SENNEFF, Buiss, Witwer & 

Sennerr, for appellee; M. M. Cooney, 

Geiser, DonoHvuE & Geiser, for ap- 

lilant; JACQUES, TISDALE & JACQUES, 
ILMORE & Moon, A. L. HEMINGER, J. 

C. CALHOoUN, and McCow, McCow & 

McCon, amici curiae. 

The ow = re = ee of the 
court, delive ay 16, follows: 

The defendant was indicted and _ tried 
for wrongfully receiving a deposit for 
and on behalf of the First State Bank 
of Hawkeye. It is claimed by the State 
that said bank was insolvent, and that 

defendant knew of such impaired 

jal status when accepting the de- 
posit. A plea of “not guilty” was en- 
tered, and, after a trial, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of “guilty.” Sentence 
was imposed accordingly.’ From this, 
the defendant appeals. Affirmed. 

Kinvic, J.—The First State Bank of 
Hawkeye, during all the times here ma- 
terial, was a banking corporation organ- 
ized under the Iowa law. S. H. Bevins, 
defendant-appellant, was the president 
thereof. It is charged in the indictment 
that the appellant, on Apr. 5, 1927, will- 
fully, unlawfully, intentionally, know- 
ingly, and feloniously received and at- 

“on and for deposit in the First 
State Bank of Hawkeye, Iowa, and for 
and on behalf of said bank, the sum of 
$29.85.” Furthermore, it is alleged in 
the indictment that the ayacien’ then 
and there “well knew of such insolvency.” 
This deposit was made by Emma 
Helmke. 


Invalidity as Applied to 
National Banks Relied on 


Foundation for indictment is twd sec- 
tions of the 1927 code. They are: 

Section 9279: No bank, banking house, 
exchange broker, deposit office, firm, com- 
pany, corporation, or person engaged in 
the banking, brokerage, exchange, or de- 
posit business, shall when insolvent, accept 
or receive on deposit, with or without in- 
terest, any money, bank bills or notes, 
United States Treasury notes or currency, 
or other notes, bills, checks, or drafts, 
or renew any certificate of deposit, 

Section 9280: If any such bank® bank- 
ing house, exchange broker, deposit office, 
firm, company, corporation, or person shall 
receive or accept on deposit any such de- 
posits, as aforesaid, when insolvent, any 
owner, officer, director, cashier, manager, 
member, or person knowing of such in- 
solvency, who shall knowingly receive or 
accept, be accessory, or permit, or connive 
at receiving or accepting on deposit therein, 
or thereby, any such deposits, or renew 
any certificate of deposit, as aforesaid, 
shall be guilty of a felony, and, upon con- 
viction, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $10,000, or by imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for a term of not more than 
10 years, or by imprisonment in the county 

ail not more than one year, or by both 
ne and imprisonment. 

Appellant asks that the judgment of 
conviction be reversed. Many reasons 
are assigned therefor. These reasons are 
divided into two general subjects. One 
subject relates to the constitutionality 
of the aforesaid statutes, and the other 
has to do with alleged errors claimed to 
have occurred during the trial. Those 
assigned reasons for reversal raising 
constitutional questions are: 

First: “That sections 9279 and 9280 
of the 1927 code are unenforceable pro- 
visions of the law.” Such, appellant as- 
serts, is true because in Easton v. Iowa, 
188 U. S. 220, the United States Su- 
preme Court declared that said legisla- 
tion could not be applied to national 
banks. Because the language of sections 
9279 and 9280 is general, appellant in- 
sists that the void and unenforceable 
portion thereof, condemned in the Easton 
case, cannot be separated from those 
parts which might otherwise be valid, 
and legal. Hence, appellant concludes 
that the entire law must fail under the 
established theories of statutory con- 
struction, and 

Second: That said sections 9279 and 
9280 (even if the Easton case did not 
make them unenforceable) are void be- 
cause in conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, and article one, section nine 
of the Iowa constitution. His reason for 
so contending is that insolvency, as used 
in the State legislation aforesaid, is so 
indefinite and uncertain that it cannot 
be known when an act becomes criminal 
and punishable as such. 


On the other hand, the beforemen- 
tioned grounds for reversal, other than 
the constitutional questions just stated, 
have to do with the purported errors 
occurring during the trial, including the 
wrongful admission of testimony, er- 
roneous instructions, and improper ar- 
guments. Full and careful consideration 
of all the propositions above enumerated, 
including the constitutional questions, 
as well as the others, compels the con- 
clusion that appellant’s contentions are 
without merit. For convenience sake, 
the foregoing propositions will now be 
considered in the order named. 

Does Easton v. Iowa, 188 U. S. 220, 
make unenforceable sections 9279 and 
9280, above quoted? That is the first 
question. 


In State v. Fields, 98 Iowa, 748, the | 


Iowa Supreme Court held that the stat- 
utory sections aforesaid included national 
banks and national bankers. Subse- 
quently the same conclusion was reached 
in State v. Easton, 113 Iowa, 516. 
Easton, by writ of error, asked the 
United States Supreme Court to review 
the holding of the Iowa Supreme Court. 
Upon that review, the United States Su- 
me Court reversed the judgment of 
The Iowa Supreme Court on the theory 
t legislation concerning national 

ks was under the control of Congress 

e, and the State legislature, under 
circumstances, did not have jurisdic- 
over such Federal . institutions. 
that time the Iowa legislature did 
reenact, or in any way amend, ‘the 


mot 
acts involved before the appellant in the 


| @ase at bar was indicted. As before 


 gtated, the appellant uses the conclusion 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
that regard as a basis for saying that 

statutory sections under considera- 

are now entirely unenforceable. 

result is reached by appellant upon 
neral language 
ined in these sections includes na- 
1 banks. * 


The Iowa Supreme Court, in 


ating Bank Cotton Ginning as Public Utility 


Olichoma Statute Permitting Exceptions to Sucly Status 
Ruled Invalid in Opinions of Circuit Court of 


holding an Oklahoma, statute relating 
to cotton’ ginning invalid, states in his 
opinion that cotton ginn falls within 
that class of businesses which render a 
necessary and indispensable public serv- 
ice, and are classifiable as public util- 
ities. . 

Judge Phillips concurred in the result 
of the opinion of Judge Cotteral, but 
differed with his opinion as to the par- 
ticular classification of businesses af- 
fected with a public interest into which 
cotton ginning should be placed. 

Judge McDermott in his concurring 
opinion states the reasons which induced 
him to agree that the statute was in- 
valid, his first impression, according to 
his opinion, being to the contrary. 

The court held invalid Senate bill No. 
16, enacted June 18, 1929, the object of 
which, according to the opinions, was to 
except from classification as public utili- 
ties and from the requirement of license, 
persons and corporations en, in gin- 
ning cotton produced by such individuals 
or by stockholders of such corporations. 

The law was held to deny equal pro- 
tection to those engaged in ginning cot- 
ton under licenses and subject to regu- 
lation. Though designed to exempt cot- 
ton growers’ associatiois, the law was 
stated to permit unregulated gins oper- 
ated by ans not primarily interested 
in growing cotton. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Cotteral was published in the issue of 
May 29. The concurring opinions follow 
in full text: 


Concurring Judge 
Qualifies Status 


PuHiu.irs, Circuit Judge, concurring: 

I concur in the result reached in the 
opinion of Judge Cotteral, but, on the 
question of whether a cotton gin is “af- 
fected a public interest,” I am not in 
full accord with all that is said in such 
opinion. 

In Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of In- 
dustrial Relations, 262 U. S. 522, the 
court at 535 divides businesses, said to 
be “clothed with a public interest,” into 
three classes and defines the second and 
third classes as follows: 

“(2) Certain occupations, regarded as 
exceptional, the public interest attach- 
ing to which, recognized from earliest 
times, has survived the period of ar- 
bitrary laws by parliament or colonial 
legislatures for regulating all trades and 
callings. Such are those of the keepers 
of inns, cabs and grist mills. State v. 
Edwards, 86 Me. 102; Terminal Taxicab 
Co. vg District of Columbia, 241 U. S. 
252, 254. 

(3) Benigrares which though not 

public at their inception may be fairly 
| said to have risen to be such and have 
become subject in consequence to some 
Government regulation. They have come 
to hold such a peculiar relation to the 
public that this is superimposed upon 
them. In the language of the cases, the 
owner by devoting his business to the 
public use, in éffect the public 
an interest in that use and jeets him- 
self to public regulation he exterit 
of that interest although the property 
continues to belong to its private owner 
land to be entitled to protection accord- 
ingly.” 
Judge Cotteral holds that cotton gin- 
ning falls within both the second and 
third classes. It is mygopinion that it 
falls only within the Ghird class. It 
| may be analogous to some of the busi- 
nesses enumerated in the second classi- 
| fication but it is not a business recog- 
{nized as a public utility by ancient 
jusage and understanding. Analogies 
have no definite limitations. They are 
sometimes dangerous. To hold that all 
businesses, analogous to inns, cabs and 
grist mills, are “affected with a public 
ew. might ultimately lead us far 
afield. 


Views of Supreme 
| Court Referred to 


In Williams v. Standard Oil Co., 278 
U. S. 235, the Supreme Court said: 

“It is settled by recent decisions of 
this court that a State legislature is 
without constitutional power to fix 
prices at which commodities may 
sold, servicts rendered, or property used, 
unless the business or property involved 
is ‘affected with a public interest 
* * *” that phrase * * * has become 
the established test by which the legis- 
lative power to fix prices of commodi- 
ties, use of property, or services, must 
be measured. As applied in particular 
| instances, its meaning may be consid- 
|ered both from an affirmative and a 
negative point of view. Affirmatively, 
it means that a business or property, 
in order to be affected with a public 
interest, must be such or be so employed 
as to justify the conclusion that it has 
been devoted to a public use and its use 
thereby in effect granted to the pub- 
lic * * *, Negatively, it does not mean 
that a business is affected with a public 
interest merely because it is large or 
because the public are warranted in 
having a feeling of concern in respect 
to its maintenance.” 

In Packing Co. v. Industrial Court, 
supra, the Supreme Court further said: 

“The expression ‘clothed with a pub- 
lic interest,’ as applied to a business, 
means more than that the public wel- 
fare is affected by continuity or by the 
price at which a commodity is sold or a 
service rendered. The circumstances 
which clothe a particular kind of busi- 
|ness with a public interest * * *, must 
be such as to create a peculiarly close 
relation between the public and those 
engaged in it, and raise implications 
of an affirmative obligation on their 
part to be reasonable in dealing with 
the public.” 


*- * 


“In nearly all the businesses included 
under the third head above, the thing 
which gave the public interest was the 
indispensable nature of the service and 


control to which the public might be 
subjected without regulation.” 


Features of Business 


Disclosed by Record 


Are indispensable service and prob- 
ability of s 





business of cotton poate’ 
The record disc 
facts: 


Cotton growing is Oklahoma’s great- 
est industry and it is the second largest 


| cotton ginning State in the Union. 


Cotton ginning 


the exorbitant charges and arbitrary 


jection to exorbitant prices 
therefor inherent characteristics of the 


oses the following 


is a manufacturing | ! 
the | process; it involves the separation of the | can take over a businéss because it is 


Appeals of Tenth Circuit 


Circuit Judge Phillips, of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit, 
in concurring in a ruling of the court 


it is a process which must take place 
before either can be marketed. 

Cotton farmers, as a class, are not 
financially independent. An ordinary 
cotton farmer cannot afford to own and 
operate his own gin. Because his mar- 
gin of profit is small, he cannot afford 
to haul his cotton great distances to 
have it ginned. He must patronize a 
cotton gin located within accessible dis- 
tance to his farm. 

In eastern Oklahoma, the average haul 
is 10 miles and the farmers do not have 
convenient access to more than one gin. 
In western Oklahoma, gins are more 
numerous and many farmers use auto- 
mobile trucks to transport their cotton 

| to the gins. The use of trucks enables 

such farmers to transport their cotton 
greater distances “and gives them access 
to more than one gin. The gins operate 
only during a portion of each year. 

At the time the 1915 act was adopted, 
the gins rendered poor service, had in- 
adequate equipment, had poor scales and 
gave irregular weights, and the prices 
charged were more or less uniform. 


Practical Monopoly in. 
Community Said to Exist 
Since 1915, approximately 1,310 gins 


have been operated in Oklahoma as pub- | } 


lic utilities. These have been owned by 
between 450 and 500 persons. The num- 
ber of ginning points in Oklahoma and 
the number of gins thereat, are as fol- 
lows: 312 points with 1 gin each, 111 
points with 2. gins each, 74 points with 
3 gins each, 39 points with 4 gins each, 
40 points with 5 fins each, 13 points 
with 6 gins each, 7 points with 7 gins 
each, 4 points with 8 gins each, 1 point 
with 9 gins, 1 point with 11 gins, 1 point 
with 15 gins and 1 point with 17 gins. 
Out of 609 cotton ginning points, 312 
points have but 1 gin each. While the 
other points have 2 or more gins each, 
the gins at each of such points charged 
uniform prices and gave poor service at 
— time of the adoption of the 1915 
act. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent | 
that, in the average cotton growing com- 
munity, one gin can render the service 
for the community and two gins can not 
be operated in such community without 
economic waste; that, when the 1915 law 
was adopted, a large proportion of the 
cotton communities had convenient ac- 
cess to only one gin, there was very little 
competition in price, and there was not 
sufficient competition in service to bring 
about the rendition of good ginning with 
adequate equipment and regular and 
proper weights. 

I think it plainly appears that a cot- 
ton gin operator renders an indispensable 
service and, in the average cotton grow- 
ing community, enjoys a practical mo-| 
nopoly, and that regulation of prices and 
service are necessary in order to afford | 
cotton farmers good ginning at fair 
prices. 

It follows then that the business of 
cotton ginning falls within that class of 
businesses which render a necessary and 
indispensable public service, which must 
enjoy a practical monopoly, absent regu- 
lation, in order to operate without eco- 
nomic waste, and which must be regu- 
lated in*order to protect the patrons 
against exorbitant prices.for poor and 
ppmateaeess service, 
| It is my conclusion that, because of 

these. essential characteristics which in- 
| here in the business of cotton ginning in 
Oklahoma and the peculiar relation it 
bears to the public, the owners thereof 
have devoted such business to the public 
| and it has become “affected with a pub- 
lic interest” and subject to regulation | 
as to character of service to be rendered 
and price to be charged therefor. 


Legislative Correction 
Of Abuses Is Proper 


McDERMOTT, Circuit Judge, 
ing. : 

I concur in the decision of this case. 
My first impression, as to both points in- 
volved, was contrary, and I take the lib- 
erty of stating the reasons that induced 
my change of opinion. ; 

The extent of the power to regulate 
private business is dependent largely 
upon the evil aimed at. The remedy 
should have a direct relation to the dis- 
ease. Dishonest methods, inaccurate 

| weights, unfair discrimination, and many 
| other abuses are subject to legislative | 
| correction. Merchants Exchange v. Mis- 
souri, 248 U. S. 365; House v. Mayes, 219 
U. S. 270; Brodnax v. Missouri, 219 U. S. 
285; McLean v. Arkansas, 211 U. S, 539; 
Cargill Co. v. Minnesota, 180 U. S. 452. 
That abuses exist which require and 
justify some appropriate regulation, 
does not in itself authorize the state to 
take over the control of the business. In 
the Wolff Packing Company case (262 U. 
S. 522), the court at page 539 said: 

“To say that a business is clothed with 
a public interest, is not to determine 
what regulation may be permissible in 
view of the private rights of the owner. 
The extent to which an inn’ or a cab 
system may be regulated may differ 
widely from that allowable as to a rail- 
road or other common carrier. It is not 
a matter of legislative discretion solely. 
It depends on the nature of the business, 
on the feature which touches the public, 
and on the abuses reasonably to be 
feared. To say that a business is clothed 
with a public interest is not to import 
that the public may take over its entire 
management and run it at the expense 
of the owner.” 


_ The question presented by this record 
|is not whether the State has power to 
| regulate im some respects; the .question 

is, does it have power to fix the price for 
the service, and to deny a person the 
right to enter the ginning business? In 
the theater ticket case (Tyson v. Ban- 
on, £78 U. S. 418) the court at page 431 
said: 

“The latter power is not only a more 
definite and serious invasion of the rights 
of property and the freedom of contract, 


concur- 





but its exercise can not always be justi- 
fied by circumstances which have been 
held to justify legislative regulation of 
the manner in which a business shall be 
carried on.” 

For the State to say to one of its citi- 
zens that he may not erect a gin on his 
own lend, and gin his neighbor’s cotton 
for a price agreeable to himself and his 
neighbor, is an heroic remedy, which 
should only be resorted to in situations 
where less drastic remedies will not do. 

As I see this case, if the power to fix 
prices is to be-sustained, it must be be- 
cause the business has been devoted to a 
public use, that is, within the third of 
the three classes designated by the late 
Chief Justice in the Wolff Packing Com- 

any case. But even within that class, 

feel that we can not say that thé State 


Fields and Easton cases, held that na- seed from the fiber; it is a short but | essential to the public, for that would 
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important atop 
both into useful 


in the manufacture of include doctors, tailors, grocerymen, and 
articles of commerce; | many other businesses which all concede 
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mmittee Tables Plan 
To Extend Law Group Life 


The Andrew bill (H. R. 8521) authér: 
izing’ the national commission on law 
observance and. enforcement to contiriue 
as such for an additional two years, has 
been tabled by action of the House 
Committee on Judiciary May 28. 


Under the bill, the law enforcement 
commission would be required to inquire 
into and report to Congress what 
changes, if any, are necessary or desir- 
able_in the system of dealing with in- 
toxicating liquors in the United States 
or in laws relatiny thereto. 

An appropriation of $1,000,000. would 
be authorized for carrying out the pro- 
visiofis of the bill. 

In a letter from George W. Wicker- 
sham, chairman of the law enforcement 
commission, to the chairmaft of the 
House Committee on Judiciary, Repre- 
sentative Graham (Rep.), of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., it was stated that the commis- 
jae sees no need of the proposed legis- 
ation. 


SS 


today to be private; nor is it enough 
that the business is that of processing, 
or using property to render service for 
another, for that would include laun- 
dries, wheat threshers, the advertising 
columns of the newspapers, and many 
others. Whether there is any one test 
that can be applied in determining 
whether a business falls within that third 
class, I do not know. Ordinarily, at least, 
I feel that before a business should be 
so classified, it should appear that it 
offered to serve all who came, and that 
it is either a “natural” monopoly, that 
is, that any competition in such business 
is economically wasteful, or that there 
is an absence of both actual and po- 
tential competition. 

As to whether the situation calls for 
the drastic remedy of price regulation, 
the judgment of the legislative body 
should be final, if reasonable doubt exists 
about the matter. Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, 544. At first 
blush, I could see no reasonable ground 
for regulating the price of the service of 
ginning cotton, where competition, ac- 
tual and potential, was unrestricted. 
More, mature consideration raises a doubt 
in my mind as to whether, at least in 
parts of Oklahoma, competition is not 
more apparent than real; and as to 
whether the economic situation of the 
cotton-grower ‘was not a serious factor 
in the problem. 


Amendment Invalid in 
Admitting Subterfuge 


The legislature of Oklahoma which 
passed this law understood the situa- 
tion better than I do; I am not apprised 
of the conditions which confronted the 
legislature in 1915. Furthermore, for 
15 years the State has exercised the 
power without challenge. If this act is 
an unwarranted invasion of private right, 
it seems fair to assume that the validity 
of the legislation would have been long 
since challenged. Long public acquie- 
scence should, and does, greatly 
strengthen the presumption of constitu- 
tionality. 12 C. J. 798, and cases there 
cited. Officials of both the cotton- 
ginmers’ association and the cotton- 
growers’ association, endorse the law. 
Under such circumstances, I have con- 
cluded that we should assume that con- 
ditions existed which justified the dras- 
tic remedy prescribed by the legislature. 

In an opinion writted me in a three- 
judge case (Owens y. Corporation Com- 
mission, unreparted)\I treated the 1929 
amendment as valid. \ The question was 
not briefed, and was peeentally in 
issue; from a reading ‘statute, 
assumed the intent was to exempt those 
who ginned their own cotton, either in 
person or through a corporation. The 
possibilities of abuse that lurked in the 
statute dil not occur to me.; 

I-thought then, and think now, that 
the legislature has power to classify 
genuine cooperative associations or cor- 
porations; one who gins his own cotton, 
or a group of growers who incorporate 
for the purpose of ginning their cotton, 
may be fairly and differently classified 
from those who gin cotton primarily for 
profit. But the 1929 amendment is not 
so drawn as to confine the exemption to 
cooperative enterprises. There are no 
real limitations in it. 

The defendant is not a cooperative con- 
cern at all; it is a commercial enterprise; 
on its present plan, when working ‘to ca- 
pacity, $24,850 of its $25,000 capital will 
be owned by a commercial ginner, who 
grows cotton as a side line, or to enable 
him to gain exemption from the regula- 
tion to which other commercial ginners 
are subject. It is six-tenths of 1 per 
cent cooperative, and that is not enough. 
Because it is not in fact and trust a-co- 
operative concern, and because the 
amendment permits of such a subter- 
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Patent Measure 


Disapproval Voiced at Hearing on Proposed Enactment 
Curtailing Rights of Owners Who Are Parties 
To Combinations in Restraint of Trade 


Legislation permitting defendants 
in patent infringement , suits to 
prove as a complete defense the par- 
ticipation by the plaintiff in a com- 
bination in restraint of interstate 
trade is unnecessary and would seri- 
ously impede the determination of 
the rights of patent owners in in- 
fringement suits, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Patents was told by repre- 
sentatives of the patent bar who 
appeared to oppose the Dill bill pro- 
posing this legislation (S. 4442). 

Publication of excerpts from the 
testimony of Karl Fenning, chair- . 
man of the committee on patent leg-’ 
islation representing the American 
Bar Association, and other groups 
of members of the bar, was begun 
in the issue’ of May 29, and is con- 
tinued, together with testimony of 
John C. Gall, associate counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
as follows: 


Mr. Fenning. At the present time if 
the patent which the plaintiff is suing 
on is tainted with inequity, if some ac- 
tion on the part of the plaintiff with 
respect to that particular patent has 
damaged the defendant, the defendant 
may in that suit, as a part of his an- 
swer, enter a counter-claim against the 
plaintiff for the damage he has suffered. 


How often has that been done? How 
much need is there for this sort of legis- 
lation? What prospect is there of 
accomplishing anything by this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. Fenning. Nor is there any wag for 
a man to clear it. | 

Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Md. You 
have a mode of procedure here that 
places some burden upon the party who 
sets up a defense of this kind. He first 
must prove that there is unlawful re- 
straint before he can prevail in his de- 
fense. 


Procedure Described 
In Patent Litigation 


Mr. Fenning. Yes. But by merely 
claiming it he can set aside the other 
case more or less indefinitely until the 
conclusion is reached on the question of 
restraint. 

Senator Hebert. And he will go along 
infringing the patent in the meantime. 
On the other hand, the patentee has a 
right of action against him for infringe- 
ment if the defendant does not prevail 
in his defense. 

Mr. Fenning. Yes. Do you know what 
happens in patent litigation very fre- 
quently? A man brings out something 
new; he sells it; he may have spent 
$1,000,000, or the corporation which he 
has organized may have ‘spent $1,000,000 
to get that thing in the market so that 
it will sell. He must recoup that $1,000,- 
000, and under the patent law he is 
allowed to do that. 

The only reason why a man goes into 
something new is because he expects to 
get back what he puts into it. He may 
charge for an article that costs him $15 
to make $65, and gradually recoup the 
$1,000,000 that he has spent. 

An infringer may come along and make 
that same article for $15 and sell it for 
$20, and the patentee’s market is gone. 
Nobody is going to buy it at $65. 

Now, they can continue that infringing 
indefinitely, or for any length of time, 
and the. price of $20 is set as the price 
of that article and the patentee never 
can recoup what he has put in. He never 
can establish his monopoly. Because 
when a thing has been sold for $20 for 
a while it never is possible to raise the 
price back to $65. 


Validity of Patent 
Is Not Attacked 


For that reason patent litigation is 
something that must be settled immedi- 
ately. A patent is a monopoly, it is a 
specific thing, it is a peculiar thing; 
it has a very short life. Now, to. put in 
this sort of a defense is very much like 
telling a man who is ill that the doctor 
will come to him, but he cannot come 
to him until he buys three automobile 
tires, and he has got to wait for them 
to come to him by freight. The man is 
going to die in the meanwhile. 

The Chairman. See if I state this 
thing in such a way as that nobody ob- 
jects to the proposition that I put down. 

First, this bill does not in any way, 


fuge, and for that reason alone, I agree | directly or indirectly, attack the validity 


the amendment can not stand. 


of a patent. That is correct, is it not? 


Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


sec. 4921, 


1115950, R. H. Marchant, 
machine, 1643710, C. M. Friden, Calcu- 
lating machine, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc. E 2002-S, Marchant Cal- 
culating Machine Co., et al. v. Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co., Inc. Claims 1, 2 and 
3 of 1115950 and claims 1 to 6 incl., 9, 10,11, 
13, 19 and 23 to 28 incl., 48 to 52 incl., 54, 55, 
59, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 71, 73, 74, 75, 
17 and 78 of 1643710 held valid and in- 
fringed Feb. 15, 1930. 

1131161, C. F. Root, Safety device for 
punching machines, 1196721, Same, Safety 
device, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 42/94, 
C. F. Root et al. v. S. Cupples Envelope Co., 
et al. Consent decree for plaintiff Mar. 7, 
1930. 

1193098, B. Weinberger, Garment press- 
ing machine, 1326982, J. B. Spencer, Ma- 
chine for pressing garments, appeal filed 


Calculating 


R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


Seedman Co., Inc. Consent decree for de- 
fendant Mar. 4, 1930. 


1459412, (See 1456528.) 
1462317. {See 1422075.) 


1468595, 1532107, W. Ferris, Broaching 
machine, filed Feb. 27, 1930, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4009, the Oilgear® Co. 
v. American Broach & Machine Co. 

1493283, T. G. Robinson, Process and appa- 
ratus for making button blanks from pearl 
stock, filed Mar. 21, 1930, D. C., 8. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 52/279, T. G. Robinsga v. L. H. 
Hirsch et al. F, 

1532107. (See 1468595.) 

1552070. (See Re. 17434.) 

1558450. (See 1422075.) 

1564909, T. C. Steiner, Glass feeding mech- 
anism, 1573742, K. E. Peiler, Feeding molten 
glass, C. C. A., 8th Cir., (St. Louis), Doc. 


Mr. Fenning. That is technically so, 
yes. 

The Chairman. The bill purports to 
operate only in personam upon the liti- 
gants and nothing else. It is procedural 
and provides for the interposition of a 
defense against the plaintiff for a viola~ 
tion of some substantive law which 
ought to stop him from proceeding for 
infringement, we will say, so long as he 
is violating some substantive law under- 
lying his rights under the statutes of 
the United States. Is that right? 

Mr. Gall: Senator, I cannot exactly 
follow you on one point, if I may disa- 
gree with you. 

The Chairman: All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Gall: That that bill is entirely 
procedural. I think not. I.think in that 
it denies a plain, complete and adequate 
remedy, infringement—— 

_The Chairman: Right there. What 
right has a man to come in and sue you 
or me for an infringement of a patent 
when he is violating a law that has 
something to do with my rights? 

Mr. Gall: You are assuming right 
there that he is violating the law. He 
has 4 denial of his remedy before there 
is any proof that he is violating the 
anti-trust laws, and that remedy is de- 
nied him for an indefinite length of 
time, which is equivalent to the denial of 
his right. 

The Chairman. That is so in every case. 
You bring a suit for an ‘infringement 
and you get an injunction against me 
and you tie me up® 


Objection Is ‘Made 
To Absence of Provision 


Mr. Gall. But you are secured. 

The Chairman, I am tied up. 

Mr. Gall. There is no provision here 
for security to be given by the defendant 
in the infringement suit which would 
reimburse and co nsate the complain- 
ant in case later the anti-trust law ques- 
tion is disposed of in his favor. 

Senator Dill. If that were provided for 
would that meet your objection? 

Mr. Gall. That is one of the objections. 

Senator Hebert. That is one point that 
I had in mind, whether a man who sets 
up this defense should not furnish a bond 
for the adequate protection of the pat- 
entee. * 

Senator “Dill. I have no objection to 
having, and indeed I think it is desirable 
to have, such a provision as Senator 
Hebert suggests, that he be required to 
put up a bond for any damages. that 
sey result ae od as a result of his 
infringement, ave no objecti 
that at all. voes 

Mr. Gall. I would lik€ to state first 
what our position is not. We are not 
here to attack the Sherman anti-trust 
law, nor to defend its violation. On the 
contrary, the position of the National 
Association of Manufacturers has been 
one of continuing support of the prin- 
ciple underlying the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act, as is shown by our records, and we 
have resisted many efforts both within 
and without our organization to repeal 
the anti-trust law, or to repeal section 
4, which is really the heart of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, providing the rem- 
edy of injunction. 


Increase in Litigation 
Said to Be Probable 


Also for years we have taken a leading 
part in sponsoring measures which were 
designed to build up the efficiency of 
the Patent Office and the patent system 
in general, as well as to increase the 
efficiency of the Federal courts by in- 
creases of judicial salaries and the pro- 
viding of proper equipment and attend- 
ants for the Federal courts. 

In view of that we necessarily view 
with some alarm a piece of proposed 
legislation which in our opinion threat- 
ens to burden the Federal courts with 
a mass of unnecessary litigation. 

I think I can show that it is unneces- 
sary and that the existing statutes now 
provide all the remedy that is necessary 
in anti-trust cases. 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that there are two ways of striking at 
the patent structure of our country, on 
which really our manufacturing insti- 
tutions are founded and are dependent. 
One is by striking at patent rights, and 
that is what was proposed in the earlier 
bill which has been withdrawn. The other 
is by striking at patent remedies. and 
I think that while that is more indirect 
it is just as effective in particular cases 
as to withdraw the patent right. I will 
try to develop that point. 

There is no question but that this. bill 
would make an increase, and a large in- 
crease, in the number of anti-trust cases 
tried in the Federal courts. It invites 
the defendant in a patent infringement 
suit to set up that defense. He has too 
much at stake by using that defense not 


to use if when it is given him speci 
Aan Sy g pecifically 


Adequacy of Present 
Remedies Alleged 


If there is any litigation in the Fed- 
eral courts which is more complex than 
| patent infringement suits I suppose it 
1s anti-trust cases, and this really pro- 
poses to scramble the two suits in the 
Federal court, although I appreciate that 
in the third section of the bill that you 
now present, Senator Dill, you have un- 
dertaken to remedy that by having them 
tried separately. Nevertheless, that 





Feb. 27, 1930, C. C. A., 8d Cir., Doc. 4375, | 8658, Hartford Empire Co. v. Obear-Nester | does not meet the objection that you are 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp. v Pantex| Glass Co. 


Pressing Machine, Inc. 

1196721. (See 1131161.) 

1277431, R. Kuehnrich, Steel, filed Mar. 
21, 1930, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), 


Doc. 2889, Darwin & Milner, Inc. v Kinite | 


Corp., et al, 

1304979, J. Hirshstein, Coupling, 1348945, 
Same, Double drainage roof drain and sedi- 
ment cup, filed Mar. 3, 1930, D. C, Oreg. 
(Portland), Doc. E 9093, Josam Mfg. Co. v 
Portland Iron Works, et al. 

1320900, E. I. McKesson, Respirator, Re. 
15873, J. A. Heidbrink, Anaesthetic appar- 
atus, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 1008, 
J. A. Heidbrink v. E. I, MeKesson. Dis- 
missed for lack of jurisdiction (notice Mar. 
15, 1930). 

1326982. (See 1193093.) 

1348945. (See 1304979.) 

1388434, G. V. Johnston, Method and appa- 
ratus for butt-welding thin-gage tubing, 
1435306, Same, Butt-welded thin-walled tub- 
ing, 1435751, F. S. Stearns, Electric welding 
evpareten, 1722711, F. L. Sessions, Tube- 
welding machine, filed Mar. 11, 1930, D. C., 
E. D. Mich., 8. Div., Doc. 4018, Steel & 
Tubes, Inc. v, General Motors Corp. et al. 

1420072. (See 1422075.) 

1422075, L. V. Aronson, Sparking toy, 
1420072, Same, Mechanical toy; 1462317, 
Same, Whirligig, 1558450, Same, Sparkler, 
filed Mar. 7, 1930, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
8S. H. 


Se 


, 52/154, Art Metal Works, Inc. v. 
& Co., Ine. 
1435306, 1435751 (See 1388434.) 
1456528, H. D. Arnold, Electric discharge 
device, 1469412, A. M. Nicolson, Thermionic 
translating device, D. C., E. D, N. Y., Doe, 


4709, Radio Corp. of America et al. v. G. J. 


Decree affirmed Feb. 27, 1930. 
Doc. 8659, Obear-Nester Glass Co. v. Hart- 
ford-Empire Co. Decree as above, 

1573742. (See 1564909.) 

1643710. (See 1115950.) 

1654504. (See Re, 17434.) 

1656128, F. F. Taylor, Toy vehicle, Des. 
76829, Same, Child’s’ vehicle, 1661411, P. 


Crosley Jr. Baby walker, filed Jan. 22, 1930, 


D. C., E. D. N. Y., Dog 4738, The F. F. Tay- 
lor Co. v. Man-A-Car Corp. 

1661411. (See 1656128.) 

1668490, O. S. Caesar, Heating apparatus 
for automotive vehicles, D. C, Minn., 4th 
Div., Doc. E 1087, Tropic-Aire, Inc. v. P. H. 
Jumper, et al. Dismissed Mar. 4, 1930. 

1722711. (See 1388434.) 

1732090, 1732091, - 17382092, 1732093, 
1732094. (See Re. 17434.) 

Re. 15873. (See 1320900.) 

Re. 16665, E. A. Arndt, Tire and luggage 
carrier, filed Mar. 3, 1930, D. C., 8S. D. lowa 
(Des Moines), Doc. E 4441, Kari-Keen Mfg. 
Co., Ine., et al. v. Herring Wissler Co. 

Re. 16755, L. Showers, Process of making 
sheet” glass, filed Feb. 26, 1930, D. C. Md. 
Doc. E 1655, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. v 
National Plate Glass Co. 

Re. 17131, O. S, Caesar, Heating apparatus 
for automotive vehicles, appeal filed Mar. 
1, 1930, C. C. A., 8th Cir., (St. Louis), Doc. 
8849, Tropic-Aire, Inc. v Sears, Roebuck & 
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Re. 17434, 1654504, 1782090, 1732092, 
1732098, 17382094, J. G. King, Refrigerating 
apparatus, 1732091, Same, Cooling unit for 
mechanical refrigerator, 1552070, C. L, Me- 
Cuen, Refrigerating apparatus, filed Mar. 
11, 1930, D. C., W. D. +» Doe. 198, Frig- 
idaire Corp, v. Fedders’ Mfg. Co. 


still causing the anti-trust suit to b 
tried, which might be tried entirely S 
dependently of the patent litigation un- 
der existing law. 

It is not true that a person injured by 
a monopoly in restraint of trade under 
the Sherman Act today has to await the 
action of the Department of Justice for 
his remedy. Under the Sherman -Act 
there is a right of action given the in- 
dividuals who are injured just the same 
as there is imposed on the Attorney 
General the duty of proceeding at the 
instance of the Government, 

An individual not only may get an in- 
pene remedy under the Sherman Act 
but he may get triple damages for any 
ae tyne Bc iy Py ner ge and that 

as nm use individuals a: 
used in the ota ly or eee ae 

Now, you may have noticed that on 
yesterday the Department of Justice filed 
a bill in equity in the United States 
District Court at Wilmington against the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


Delay Pending Outcome 
Of Current Case Advised 


So that in so far as this bil] is in- 
tended to meet the patent situation in 
the radio field, I think we perhaps might 
await the outcome of that litigation and 
see whether the Department of Justice 
is really going to get anywhere with 
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Judgment of Conten aa 
Of Court io Be Reviews 


The validity of a judgment of contemp 
of court in the absence of process, : lead 
ing, knowledge or inquiry ne ct 
and alleged failure to inform the defend 
ant of the precise accusation agai 
will be determined by the 
Court of the United States, followim 
the granting of a petition for #. 
certiorari in the case of O : e- 
United States, No. 844, on May 26. F 

It is pointed out in the vn 
the petitioner was arres r 

Shr to New ¥ 


attachment and conveyed 
of a — 
i 


City as a witness in the trial 
wherein another was under 

for perjury. While there he was taken | 
before the Federal Grand Jury which 
was then engaged in investiqnties the 
alleged illegal. use of the m ‘in con- 
nection with the so-called “Albany Base= 
ball Pool.” 

While before the grand jury, it is 
or out further, the petitioner re- 
used to give his name on the ground 
that it might tend to incriminate him. 
Following instructions by the court to 
give his name he did so and answ: 
some more questions but finally declined 
to go further on the same ground. 
Again he was instructed by the court 
and he answered more questions until 
the final refusal when he was taken bee 
fore the court. The contempt order was 
issued and upon the request of the 
tioner’s counsel to have the objectionable 
answers specified the court declined to 
make specific statements. 

The petitioner claims that such action 
was a denial of due process, while the 
Government, in its brief, denies that - 
there was any violation of the require- 
ments necessary to due process, 


ee 


that litigation; that is, whether it is well 
founded. And it seems to me it would 
be better to do that than to have these 
people who are involved in that litigation 
have to defend perhaps 100_anti-trust. 
suits in Federal courts. Because this 
does not mean that the anti-trust issue 
will only be raised in one suit. It means 
that every time they start an infringe- 
ment suit in the Federals courts they 
have also got to meet the charge of vio- 
lating the anti-trust laws, at Jeast until 
this question has been adjudicated. 


Senator Hebert. Would that be true 
with an added provision that tRe party 
who sets up this defense would have to 
file a bond to indemnify the owner of 
the patent if he does not prevail in his 
defense ? 


Mr. Gall. Senator, I hesitate to an- 
swer that offhand. { do not know. It 
occurred to me when I was looking over 
the bill that provision for security was 
absolutely vital if there was going to 
be any legislation of this kind. 

Senator Dill. Certainly that would 
stop the use of this ground of defense 
unless the attorney believed that he had 
an extremely good case. 

Mr. Gall. Exactly. : 

Senator Dill. And it ought to do that. 

Mr. Fenning. That would not stop 
anything, if I may break in, because 
the defendant has nothing to lose. He 
puts up a bond to pay whatever dam- 
ages, and he is infringing anyhow. 

Senator Hebert. No, no. 

Mr. Gall. As I understand, what you 
propose is a bond which will indemnify. 


Possibility of Legalized 
Blackmail Is Claimed 


Senator Hebert. The bond that wuld 
be required would be a bond that qreuld 
indemnify the owner of the patent. _ 

Mr. Gall. That is the only kind of a 
bond that would. be-satisf 

Senator Dill. 
frivolous defense. 

Mr. Gall. Yes. I think in its present 
form the bill is pregnant with what I 
might call the possibility of refined 
blackmail, but the remedy is there. 

Senator Dill. § do not agree with you 
on that, but go ahead. 

Mr. Gall. The point I want to make 
is that the defendant in an intringeyens 
suit under this bill could merely u 
the issue of violation of the anti-t 
laws and the plaintiff, being faced with 
a long and expensive litigation, most 
frequently would be compelled to settle 
and compromise by the introduction of 
that issue in order to get to a trial of 
the infringement suit, 

So, call it what you will, it is a pos- 
sibility of legalized blackmail. 

I would like to submit a written state- 
ment which I have prepared. 

The chairman. Give it to the official 
reporter to put into the record, 

Senator Hebert. You were not here 
earlier in this hearing. We discussed 
in rather a desultory way the provisions 
of section 1 and the observation. was 
made that if one patentee joined with 
another, forming an agreement to manu- 
facture a given commodity, he need not 
violate any law and yet the defense of 
violation of the statute would be open 
to anyone else in a case for an infringe- 
ment. 

Mr. Gall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hebert. I can readily see 
some merit in section 2, but I am rather 
apprehensive about the provisions of sec- 
tion 1. Under the provisions of section 
1 he need not violate a law to be open 
to the defense of violation. Under sec- 
tion 2 the violation must exist. — 

Senator Dill. Not an existing law. ~ 

Mr. Gall. Not necessarily, Senator. 

Senator Dill. Not an existing law. 
This would create a law, however. 

Senator Hebert. Yes. But you will 
observe that while you have used the 
language of the Clayton Act, as say, 
Senator, there is nothing in eaten 1 
that refers to a violation of law. _ 

Senator Dill. No. I have created a 
law here, which if violated——— 

Senator Hebert. And the instance - 
which I call to your attention would its 
self create a violation, and yet it cannot 
be that you are aiming at such a combi- 
nation as that. 

Senator Dill. 
that at all. 


Efficiency of Procedure 
Said to Be Jeopardized ‘ 


Mr, Gall (statement placed in rec 
We submit that the pending senoeenill 
pregnant with litigation, and’ threatens 
not only the security of established ' 
ergy rights by withdrawal of effective 
cememens ~~ the aingrity of the 

atent structure, and the efficien 

ederal judicial system, ae 
enormous increase in complicated * 
Ryne litigation. “en 

_ The bill proposes a startling i . 
tion in pleading. It provider in Ua 
tion 1: . 
That it shall be a complete defense to any 


suit for infringement of a paten prove 
that the complainant in veal ealt ‘cx 


to any combination (in the form of | 


meee 


actory....... 
That would stop any 


No, I do not want to do 


or otherwise), agreement, Tne 
*| license or cross license eiating teen 


volving the use or control o said 
with any patentee or other ee 

or controlling patent rights that are dir 
or indirectly related to or connected 
the business resulting from the use NU 
trol of said patent, the effect of 

te substantially lessen competition or tend 


to create a monopoly in commerce arising 
ee “ ¢ 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 10° 
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"Patent Proposal 


Me’ 
aOR 


Supplemental Fund Needed 


By Department of Justice 


Supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the Department of Justice for 
the fiscal years 1930 and 1931, amounting 
to $3,609,348, were transmitted in a let- 
|ter from the President to the House just 
made public. According to an accom- 
panying letter from the Bureau of the 

udget the appropriations are necessary 










Is- Opposed at 
Senate Hearing 


Measure Placing Conditions For the purchase of plates used for 
On Owner’s Rights Meets| Sapreme Court reports, 1931, $50,000; 


or salaries and expenses, office of the 
With Disapproval of Bar ee of Prisons, 1931, $46,880; 


ith Representatives or the United States Penitentiary at 





purposes: 


Leavenworth, Kans., 1931, $49,112; 
For the United States Penitentiary at 








bays 


[Continued from Page 8.1 
out’ of the use or control of such patent or 
re . 

ion 2 provides: 
It shall be a complete defense in any 
suit for infringement of a patent to prove 
that tle complainant in such suit is using 
or controlling the said patent in violation 
of any law of the United States relating to 
unlawful restraints and monopolies or re- 
lating to combinations, contracts, agree- 
ments, or understandings in restraint of 
trade, or in violation of the Clayton Act 
or the Federal trade commission act. 
~ Jt is to be noted that the defense re- 
-ferred to is to be made available in any 
suit for infringement of a patent, 
whether the relief sought is an injunc- 
tion or daniages, or both. The defendant 
is relieved of the necessity of denying 
that he is an infringer. He may be a 
deliberate and intentional pirate, yet he 
is authorized, even invited under the 
terms of the bill, to ignore the charges 
against himself, and to make the vague, 
and perhaps reckless, countercharge that 
the complainant himself is guilty of mis- 
conduct. 

The bill endangers the property rights 
of countless innocent persons. Those 
businesses which have most readily cap- 
tured the public imagination and at- 
tracted the investments of thousands of 
relatively small investors, have been, 
for the most part, business predicated 
almost exclusively on patent rights. This 
is particularly true in the fields of com- 
munication and transportation. There 
‘are enough uncertainties in these fields, 
due to the natural\hazards of the indus- 
tries, without superimposing the contin- 
uing probability of vexatious and ex- 


~ pensive litigation, and the possibility that 


innocent stockholders may find them- 
selves as the owners of shares in liti- 
gation, rather than an interest in a 
profitable business concern. 

The implication of the bill is that there 
are violations of the anti-trust laws which 
are escaping the scrutiny and attention 
of the Department of Justice. It seems 
to us sufficient however to point out that 
the law is well established as to the 
nature of the legal rights conveyed by 

rs patent, and the limitations upon 
the right of the patentee, his assignees 
or licenses, to control the patented de- 
vices. We need only mention the follow- 
ing cases to indicate that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has consis- 
tently held that “rights conferred by 
— are very definite and extensive, 
ut they do not give * * * a universal 
license against positive prohibitions.” 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. v. United 
States, 236 U. S. 20; United States v. 
United Shoe Machinery Co., 258 U. S. 
451; Motion Picture Patents Co. v. Uni- 
versal Film Mfg. Co., 243 U. S. 502. 

We think this phase of the law is 
well enough settled that any abuse of 
legitimate monopolies conferred by the 

tent laws can easily be reached through 
Tedependent proceedings .by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or by injured parties 
under existing law. We see no necessity 
for providing a superfluous remedy to 





Atlanta, Ga., 1931, $22,480; 

For the United States Penitentiary at 
MeNeil Island, Wash., 1931, $17,032; 

For the Federal Institution for Women 
at Alderson, W. Va., 1931, $31,812; 

For the United States Industrial Re- 
formatory, Chillicothe, Ohio, 1931, 
$17,032; 

For the consolidated prison industries 
capital fund, 1931, $500,000; 

For the United States Penitentiary, 
northeastern section, construction, 1930, 
$1,700,000; 

For the probation system, United 
States courts, 1931, $175,000; 

——— CC > re 
protect private parties which, in its very 
nature, is so easily subject to abuse. 

The bill furthermore, in our opinion, 
raises grave constitutional questions of 
the highest importance. It is to be noted 
that what is proposed is really a drastic 
penal statute, the penalty being with- 
drawal of effective protection for a rec- 
ognized and established property right. 
While the right itself is dependent upon 
statute and is, of course, subject to legis- 
lative withdrawal, Congress cannot give 
the right with one hand and with the 
other withdraw all effective remedy for 
an_infringement of the right. The right 
being clear, there must be an effective 
remedy for its protection and enforce- 
ments Thus in Truax v. Corrigan, 257 
U. S. 312, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared invalid a statute 
of the State of Arizona which prohibited 
the issuance of a restraining order or 
injunction in certain casesy and which, 
as interpreted and applied by the Su- 
preme Court of Arizona, withdrew all 
effective remedy against unlawful acts 
threatening the destruction of plaintiff’s 
property. 

It is also questionable whether, in its 
operation, the pending measure would 
not deprive the plaintiff of due process of 
law by forcing him to submit to a trial 
without jury for violation pf the-anti- 
trust laws of the United States which 
are penal in character. In all suits in- 
stituted by the Government of the United 
States which have for their object the 
enforcement of the penal provisions of 
the Sherman Act, defendant is entitled 
to a trial by jury, and indeed, in most 
cases begun by private parties under that 
act, he is entitled to trial by jury, this 
depending, of course, upon the law of the 
State in which the Federal court is 
situated. Under the pending bill there 
is no provision for a jury trial on the 
question of violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 

It is also fundamental that penal 
statutes will not be sustained where they 
are uncertain, vague and indefinite. The 
pending bill offends against this require- 
ment. 

For these and similar feasons, both 
of law and policy, we oppose the pending 


bill, and urge the Committee to withhold | 


its endorsement. 
To be conttnued in the issue of 
May 30. 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





~ 


Banks—Deposits—Application of Deposits to Debt—Certificate of Deposit— 
Where a bank made a loan to individuals who deposited the proceeds to 
the account of a corporation of which they were officers, a certificate of deposit 
to the order of the individuals endorsed to the bank as collateral, pursuant to 
the individuals’ agreement with the bank, was not a special deposit by the 
corporation although paid for by a check against the corporation’s account, 


but the bank, on the failure of the individuals to pay their collateral note, | 


could apply the certificate of deposit on the individuals’ debt to the bank. 
rmon Fanning Co. v. Peoples National Bank of Elizabeth; N. J. Ct. Errs. 


and Appls., No. 84, May 19, 1930. 
Patents—Watch Case Void— 





Patent 1573134 to Bieser for Watch Case and Process for Making Same; 


claims 1 and 2 void. 


Kay Jewelry Co. v. The Gruen National Watch Case.Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5452, 


May 13, 1930. 





Patents—Patentability—Divided and Integral Parts— 


Merely mak 


ing in one piece a device previously made in parts which were 


soldered or otherwise attached, does not usually involve invention, but simplicity 
does not bar invention and consolidation of parts may constitute patentable 


ince. 


‘ay Jewelry Co. v. The Gruen National Watch Case Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5452, 


May 18, 1930. 





Patents—Patentability—Evidence of Extensive Use— 

Commercial success often has an important bearing on question of invention 
but it is far from conclusive and did not support patent relying for success 
on afiother invention of another patentee. 

Kay Jewelry Co. v. The Gruen National Watch Case Co.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5452, 


May 13, 1930. 





Patents—Patentability—Evidence of Patentability— 

Weight usually given to the fact that a very simple device was not: readily 
conceived in rapidly developing art cannot be attributed to patent when there 
was little occasion for development of device until styles changed, and in- 
stallation of machine to manufacture was expensive. ; 

Kay Jewelry Co. v. The Gruen National Watch Case Co.; C. G. A. 6, No. 5452, 


May 138, 1930. 





i) Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders of ‘Commission—Certificate for Con- 


struction of Branch—Right of Competitor to Bring Independent Suit to Set Aside. 


er— 
A railroad company which has the entire transportation business of a com- 


nity ma 
diet ntin 
of 


not sue to set aside an order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
a certificate to another railroad company for the construction 


a branch line to such community, since such suit can be brought and main- 
tained by a competitor of the railroad to which a certificate has been granted 
where some right of its own has been violated by the order. 


| May 28, 1930. 


=. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. v. United States et al.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 2434, 





Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders of Commission—Certificate for Con- 
struction of Branch Line—Sufficiency of Facts to Sustain Order— 
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Bill to Prevent Construction 
Of Branch Railroad Dismissed 


Interstate Commerce Commission Upheld in Exercise of 
Its Discretion in Awarding Requisite Certificate of 
Public Convenience and Necessity 








THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 
vy. THE UNITED STATES AND THE PITTs- 
BURGH & WEST VIRGINIA RAILWAY 
CoMPANY; District CoURT FOR THE 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Equity No. 2434, 


On bill to set aside an order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Be- 
fore WOOLLEY, Circuit Judge, and Gip- 
SON and SCHOONMAKER, District 
Judges. j 

WILLIAM S. DALZELL and ALBERT WARD 
(DALZELL, DALZELL & McF ALL of coun- 
sel) for complainant; ELMER E. CoL- 
LINS, Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General, JOHN LorD O’BRIAN, As- 
sistant to the Attorney Genéral, and 
Louis E. GRAHAM, United States At- 
torney, for the United States; JoHN 
S. WENnpT (C. F. Tapuin, H. H. Hoppr, 
W. S. Bronson, and W. W. AHRENS of 
counsel) for Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Ry. Co.; DANIEL W. KNOWLTON, 
Chief Counsel, and J. STANLEY PAYNE, 
Assistant Chief Counsel, for Intérstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The court’s opinion follows in full 
text: 


WOOLLEY; Circuit Judge.—The Pitts: 
burgh & West Virginia Railway Com- 
pany applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing it 
to construct a branch, some six miles in 
length, from its line in the Monongahela | 
Valley, known as its Connellsville Ex- 
tension now under construction, to a 
point of junction with the Donora South- 
ern Railroad, a four-mile line which is 


166; Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. v. Gulf C. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 270 U. S. 266, 273; C., R, I. 


& P. Ry. Co. v. United States, 274 U. S. 
29, 33, 34. 

This discretionary power, resulting in 
nation-wide transportation control, was 
vested in the Commission because 
of its peculiar function and extensive 
|knowledge in respect to matters of in- 
terstate transportation and there is little 
in the statute to indicate, or to limit, the 
manner in which the Commission should 
exercise_this discretion. Whether it 
should do so only after a hearing is not 
a question pertinent to the present case 
| because a hearing was in fact held. The 
main question is whether at the hearing 
the Commission had competent evidence 
on which it could base its finding of 
public convenience and necessity. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad says there 
were no facts proved and “no findings 





accordingly, the Commission’s action in 
awarding the certificate was arbitrary 
and therefore invalid. 


| Central Issue of 
| Bill Relates to Facts 


In form this proposition is one of law, 
made as though in a court of law. It 
is, however, addressed to the action of 
the Commission which, though vested 
with quasi judicial powers, is essentially 
an administrative tribunal. Before ad- 
ministering the law with respect to a 
given situation, it must, of course, find 
the facts of the situation. But we sur- 





mis@ that it is not required to make 
formal findings of fact such as are re- 
| quired of a judge who, after a jury has 
been waived, hears and tries a case alone. 
branch is intended to serve one or two| Nor do we think that, as in the case of 
minor communities near the Mononga-|a@ judge trying facts, every phase of 
hela River, but particularly the great|every fact pertinent to an application 
plant of the American Steel & Wire|for a certificate of convenience and ne- 
Company, which at present is | cessity need formally be proved and Zor- 
seryed exclusively by a line of | mally found because, in reposing discre- 
the’ Pennsylvania Railroad Company | tion in the Commission, the Congress evi- 
through connections -with the same/|dently had in mind that it was legislat- 
local railroad. After the Pennsylvania |ing with respect to a body of experts 
Railroad Company had intervened and a| whose knowledge of transportation had 
hearing was had, the Commission | through the years been accumulated from 
granted to the Pittsburgh & West Vir. | innumerable sources throughout the 
ginia Railway Company the certificate | United States, and that, in carrying out 
applied for. (No. 7737 Finance Docket, | the new policy of the transportation law, 


158 I. C. C. 749.) j 


practically a plant facility of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company at Donora, 
yet a common carrier subject to the in- 
terstate commerce act. The proposed 


Act Giving Government 
Control Is Quoted 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
then filed this bill (under chapter 32 of 
the urgency deficiency appropriation act 
of Oct. 22, 1913, 38 Stat. 219, 220, 28 
| U. S. C. A. 663) to restrain the construc- 
|tion of the branch not on the ground 
that the Commission was without power 
to grant or withhold its permission but 
on the assertion that there was no com- 
petent evidence to sustain its certificate 
of public convenience and _ necessity. 
After the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had intervened, all parties respond- 
ent by their answers traversed the com- 
plainant’s allegation of want of support- 
ing evidence and as an additional de- 
fense challenged the complainant’s right 
to maintain its bill because of, lack of 
legal right.exclusively to serve the named 
district and absence of legal injury in- 
flicted by the Commission’s order. 


Before discussing these issues it may 
be well to look at the statute under 
which the proceeding before the Inter- 
stafe Commerce Commission was inau- 
gurated and concluded. The statute is 
the transportation act of 1920 and the 
pertinent provisions are paragraphs 18, 
; 19 and 20 of section 1. These provisions 
disclose a wholly new conception of con- 
trol of interstate rail commerce in the 
United States—a radical departure from 
the old order. Before this act, any rail- 
road, though engaged im the public serv- 
ice, could, so far as the Federal Govern- 
ment was concerned, extend or abandon 
its lines at will, thereby reaching out for 
or giving up traffic in competitive or 
noncompetitive regions, resulting at 
times in increased cost of construction 
and operation and increased losses to the 
company so conducting its business and 
to its competitors, and increased burdens 
upon the public. 


The Congress by the act of 1920, how- 
ever, provided that. the. expansion or 
contraction of railroad activities should 
no longer be a matter of a carrier’s in- 
dependent judgment or desire but, be- 
ing a matter of national concern affect- 
ing the economical development and op- 
eration of adequate ,railway systems, 
should be a subject for consideration 
and determination and control by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
interest of the carriers generally and of 
the public particularly. Texas & Pac. 
Ry. Co. v. Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co., 270 
U. S. 266, 277; Detroit & M. Ry. Co. v. 
Boyne City, G. & A. R. Co., 256 Fed. 540, 
545; In the Construction of Railroad 
Lines in Eastern Oregon, 111 I. C. C, 8, 
45. It provided specifically that: 

No carrier by railroad subject to this 
chapter shall undertake the extension of 
its line of railroad, * * * or shall engage 
in transportation under this chapter over 
| or by means of such additional or extended 
line of railroad, unless and until there 
shall first have been obtained from the 
commission a certificate that the present 
or future public convenience and necessity 
require or will require the construction, or 
operation, * * * of such additional or ex- 
tended line of railroad, and no carrier by 
railroad subject to this chapter shall aban- 
don all or any portion of a line of railroad, 
* * * unless and until there shall first 
have been obtained from the commission a 
certificate that the present or future pub- 
lic convenience and necessity permit of 
such abandonment. (Par. 18, sec. 7.) 


Commission Vested With 
Extensive Discretion 
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a dependable, efficient basis. 
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night roaring planes carry mail, 
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of fact made in that regard and that,| 


ODAY the Western Electric radio 
telephone between plane and ground 
is doing for air transportation what tele- 
graph, telephone and wireless have done 
for the railroads and steamship lines. It 
helps to put this new mode of travel on 


Overhead, great passenger liners drone 
along their regular routes. Through the 


freight. And the men who guide them 
through know at all times what conditions 
lie ahead, for the Western Electric air- 


it intended that they should act as such, 
just as it looks upon the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals as a body of ex- 
perts on taxation and intends, in given 
cases, such as special assessment of cor- 
poration taxes, that they should act as 
experts, and from their action in those 
cases it provided no appeal. 

So it seems that in the application for 
leave to extend the Donora branch the 
Commission, an administrative tribunal, 
came to the trial of the issue of conven- 
ience and necessity equipped by training 
and experience to deal with that ques- 
tion adequately, and finally. Though 
acting as experts, the Commission must, 
nevertheless, have before it facts in re- 
spect to the situation on which to base 
its judgment. An attempt to exercise 
discretion or render judgment without 
facts would not be an exercise of dis- 
cretion at all. It would be an arbitrary 
act and, being beyond its power, would 
be unlawful. United States v. Abilene 
& So. Ry. Co., 265 U. S. 274, 288. 

So the central issue on this bill is 
whether there were facts in the case be- 
fore the Commission and, if so, whether 
they were substantial enough to warrant 
the Commission’s order, wholly without 
1egard to our views on its action. If 
there were facts and they were substan- 
tial, though differing in character and 
weight, this court can not appraise or 
weigh them and take action of its own 
but must leave the matter entirely to 


the Congress placed it. 


Improved Facilities 
By Branch Line Urged 


Are there any facts? 

The first fact on Which the complain- 
ant relies is that the large manufactur- 
ing area of Senne is efficiently and 
satisfactorily served by a line of its rail- 
road which leads to Pittsburgh and, there 
meeting its main artery, extends east 
and west. Through that line and its 
manifold connections the heavy traffic 
moving into and out of Donora can be 
received from or moved to any zone in 
the United States, in consequence of 
which, it argues, there is no necessity 
for another railroad there. 

Against this fact and the conclusion 
drawn from it are others to the effect 
that if the proposed 6-mile branch of the 
Connellsville extension were projected 
into Donora, a substantial portion of the 
heavy traffic out of and into that region, 
moving to and from the southeast and 
south over the Western Maryland Rail- 
road and its connections, on which is 
the important port of Baltimore, could, 
because of the haul, shorter in respéct 
to Donora and Baltimore than that of 
the Pennsylvania by 71 miles, be more 
speedily and economically handled. 

In addition, the haul over the Pitts- 





AIRPLANE 


the Bell System. 


express, 





burgh & West Virginia via Pittsburgh 
to Detroit is shorter by 12 hours than 
that of the Pennsyivania. Aside from 
the convenience which the new extension 
would render the community of Donora 
in having a line in competition with the 
Pennsylvania and in developing new in- 
dustries, as indicated by resolutions of 
its board of trade, and aside from local 
considerations which move people in a 
community always to desire more rail 
facilities, the fact that by the new ex- 
tension long hauls can be shortened and 
cheapened is alone a fact of substance 
which this court, on the complainant’s 
contention that there are no facts, can- 
not ignore. 


Nor can it overlook the fact that’ by 
this extension the business in this area 
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Banks—Insolvency—Criminal Liebility oe 
—Acceptance of deposits with Os 
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edge of insolvency— 
Invalidity of Iowa statutes 


| it a crime to accept bank depouite 
with knowledge that the bank is in- 
solvent in so far as it applies to na- 
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the administrative body in whose hands | 








in the Laboratories’ 
made with the same care and skill as all 
the Western Electric apparatus used hy 
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Easy and reliable telephone communi- 
cation between plane and airport makes 
possible more efficient routing of planes. 
It adds materially to the comfort of 
passengers and helps in maintaining time 
schedules with clock-like accuracy. 


a 4 


/ - 


. An order of the Interstate Commerce Commission granting a certificate of 
. convenience and necessity for construction of a 6-mile branch intended 
_»to serve one or two minor communities, but particularly a steel plant being 
~ + served exclusively by a line of another railroad, held sustained by the facts 
before the Commission. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. v. United States et al.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 2434, 
May 238, 1930. 





Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority and Functions—Certificate for Ex 
tension.or Abandonment of Line—Review by Court— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in passing on an application of an 
interstate railroad for a certificate permitting it to extend or abandon a line, 
ises @ broad discretion as an administrative body, and the courts will 
not interfere with its determination where supported by substantial evidence. 

lvania R. R, Co. v. United States et al.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 2484, 

. May 23, 1930. 





“Interstate Commerce Commission—Orders of Commission—Certificate for Ex- 
tension or Abandonment of Line—Finding of Facts— 

On a railroad company’s application for permission to extend’ or abandon 

its line, the Interstate Commerce Commission must find the facts of the situa- 

i but need not make formal findings of fact similar to those made by a 


co 
“Pennsylvania R. R. Co. v. United States et al.; D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 2434, 
May 28, 1930, 


akan Going to attots photostatic copies of opinions which are not 
ished im full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Divisi 
he United States Daily. eee 
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oe aoenerenias this new policy of gov- 
ernmental control and having in mind 
the maintenance of competition and also 
the prevention of competition where it 
might hurt the carriers involved and the 
public at large, the Congress intended 
that this scheme of control should not be 
restricted to certain areas, but should 
extend to all interstate carriers through- 
out the United States in order more ef- 
fectively and economically to carry on 
everywhere the business of interstate 
transportation. 

Thus the Congress not only imposed 
upon the Commission a grave responsi- 
bility but reposed ir it a broad discre- 
tion, one commensurate with the novel 
undertaking, and one not lightly to be 
disturbed by the courts. The exercise of 
this discretion amounts to an adminis- 
trative judgment, comparable to that in- 
volved in a determination of the pro- 
priety or application of a rate, rule or 
practice, not to be set aside when it has 
sppotantiabuanopers of evidence. Vir- 
ginia Railway Co. v. United States, 272 
U. S. 658, 663; Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. 
Co. v. United States, 263 U. S. 456; 
Colorado v. United States, 271 U. S. 153, 





plane telephone flies with them! 
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The airplane telephone—like the tele- 
phone on your desk—is backed by more 
than 50 years’ experience with problems 
of voice transmission. It was designed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories and has 
been tested under actual flying conditions 


portance. 


MADE BY 
THE MAKERS OF 
BELL TELEPHONES 


With the airplane telephone, the pilot 
always has full and accurate information 
on which to base decisions of vital im- 
As easily as you talk from 
your home to that of a friend he talks 
with dispatchers and weather observers 
on the ground. Or with pilots of other 
plenes in flight. He receives up-to-the- 
minute data on ever changing weather 
and steers his course accordingly. 


Western Electri 


Aviation Communication Syste 


would have a new outlet not only to the| tional banks does not affect the validity 
east, southeast and south but to the| of the statutes as to State banks— 
west and northwest in combination with| State of Iowa v. Bevins. (Iowa osha. 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, Bessemer &|Ct. (V U. S. Daily 1036, May 31, 1 


Lake Erie, and agers the Wabash, to Interstate Commerce Commission— 


Lake Erie, which means the lake ports 
hich i i i Orders of Commission—Certificate for 
at which iron ore is received from the construction’ of branch faba 


—_ — of ore supplies farther to b a 
the northwest, permitting the return of| Dy _cour mis 
ore cars to the lake ports loaded with The Interstate Commerce Comt 

coal where now they are ‘returned by 


the Pennsylvania empty. for permission to construct a 


line, exercises a broad discretion but 


Discretion Exercised on must have before it the facts of the 
situation before making its order, and 


Basis of Comp etent Evidence | where there was substantial evidence 


While the Commission in stating the} to sustain an order granting a certifi- 

case in its report referred to these mat-| cate for the construction of a 6-mile 
ters as “claims” made by the contesting| branch into territory served exclusively 
parties, these claims were, nevertheless,| by another railroad, the court will not 
supported by facts proved by evidence,| disturb the order.—Pennsylvania R, 
both pertinent and substantial, of which| R. Co. v. United States et al. (D. C, 
the Commission took notice and on which! W, D. Pa.) V U. S. Daily 1037, May 
it manifestly based its decision. The} 31, 1930. 
Commission’s allusions to its authoriza- | 
tion of the Connellsville extension pre- 
viously given (No. 6229 Finance»Docket, 
138 I. C. C. 755) were more historical 
than anything else and were evidently 
made to disclose the “general plan” of | 
the first extension which included trans- 
portation services to two very important 
industrial districts on the Monongahela 
River of which one is the district of 
Donora, here in question. 

In that case also the complainant 
was an intervening party. The Com- 
mission was not required to shut its eyes 
to what it saw in that proceeding or close | 
its mind to the knowledge it there ac- 
quired, and proceed afresh in the instant 
application for a short extension from 
the long one without regard to what it 
knew—and could not forget—had a 
bearing one upon the other. Whatever 
regard the Commission may have given 
the former application as a_ related 
matter, distinguished from an evidential 
matter, in determining the later appli- 
cation cannot invalidate its last order. 
(United States v. Abilene & S. R, Co., 
265 U. S. 274.) There was, we find, 





wholly within the instant proceeding,, 
competent evidence on which the Com 
mission could, and did, exercise its dis- 
cretion with reference to the public con- 
venience and necessity involved in the 
extension in dispute. 

Discussion of what is really the first 
question in the case, that of the right 
of .he Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
to maintain its bill in view of its 1 
of legal right to the entire transportation 
business of Donora and for want 
legal wrong, committed or threatened, 
or of legal injury inflicted, by the Com- 
mission’s order, has been purposely pe 
poned until after the issues and facts 
of the case have been stated so that the 
question of law might stand out more 
sharply. : 

Being threatened by the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia Railway Company, 
through its proposed extension, wi 
competition for traffic in the Donora dis- 
trict, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany undoubtedly had such an interest 

—_—— 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 2,] 





independent of that proceeding and 
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- With his Western Electric ‘ 
radio telephone the pilot re 
ports to the airport and re- 
ceives directions for avoidin 
the storm. : 


TELEPHONE 


MARKS GREAT STEP AHEAD 
IN FLYING 


own planes. It is 
in authority at fields along his route. 
Government radio beacons along the 
airways of the nation constantly send out - 
directional signals. The Western Electric 
receiving set brings in these guiding 
signals to aid the pilot in holding his true 
course when darkness, fog or low-hanging 
clouds obscure his view of the ground. 


—— 


Commercial aviation today has gradu- 
ated from the pioneering era-where 
everything depended upon the unaided 
judgment, initiative and skill of one man 
—the pilot. Close cooperation between 
flyers, ground organizations and govern- 
ment agencies—via airplane telephone— 
has made flying an efficient, dependable 
means of transportation. 


When you travel or ship goods by air, ‘ 
ask whether the plane is equipped with 
He 


a 


ms 


sion, on an application of a railpoad | 


reports his position and progress to those x 


Western Electric Airplane Telephone. { ae 
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lenate to Begin Considera- 


tion of Report June 2, Fol- 
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the United States. 





e Spanish War Veterans 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
re is but one barrier ahead—but one 
ruction; and that is the Senate of 
It makes our duty 
more grave. The constitutional rights 
of the plain people are to be usurped. 

“Of course the President is hungry 
for more. power. He craved it in this 


: flexible provision.” 


Mr. Harrison contended that the flexi- 
‘ble provisions would be employed by in- 


dustry to obtain even higher rates than 


in the bill. 

“This conference this morning abol- 
ished the work of this body and will give 
to the country practically the same law 
as today,” he asserted. “The only change 
of note from the House bill and the pres- 
ent law is that the President cannot dis- 
regard the recommendation of the Com- 
mission. 3 

“The President holds the power either 


to accept or reject the findings of the: 


Commission. When they have ascer- 

tained by unanimous vote that the rate 

should be cut 50 per cent, he could dis- 
rd it.” 

it near an election, contended Mr. Har- 
rison, this power “could be held out as a 

lum not only to get campaign contri- 

tions but promises of votes. That 
power the President has fought to re- 
tain. It is one of the few things in the 
whole bill regarding which he had the 
courage to take the people into his con- 
fidence. 

“I never saw conferees surrender so 
gleefully and so quickly as they did this 
morning. They gladly accepted practi- 
cally the present law and the House bill.” 


Division of Power 


a Pe. 


New Language 





} 
j 





Is Provided 


In Flexible Tariff Clause Qf Army Told 


| Commission W ould Recommend Rate Changes to President | 
Who May Proclaim Them or Not Act; Under Latter ~ 





a. Course Existing Rates Are Not Disturbed 





The new language covering the flexi- 
ble tariff provision in the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) takes the place 
of provisions that were objected to in the 
Senate and ruled out of order as violat- 
ing the procedure for conference com- 
mittees. 

As reported from the conference, the 
bill would have permitted the Tariff Com- 
mission to proclaim its own rate adjust- 
ments if the President failed to approve 
or disapprove the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations after 60 days. ; 

Under the new language, the Commis- 

sion recommends rate changes to the 
President, and he may approve these 
rates and proclaim them, or he may not 
lat at all. If he does not act the Tariff 
| Commission’s figures do not become ef- 
| fective. 
Under existing law, the President may 
| choose any rate he desires within 50 per 
cent, up or down, of the Commission’s 
recommendation, and make his choice ef- 
fective.” 


Full Text of Revised 


| Flexible Provision 


The revised flexible provision follows 
jin full text: 

Sec. 386. Equalization of costs of pro- 
duction. : f 

(a) Change of classification or du- 
ties.—In order to put into force and ef- 
fect the policy of Congress by this act 
| intended, the Commission (1), upon re- 
| quest of the President, or (2) upon reso- 
|lution of either or both Houses of Con- 
|gress, or (3)- upon its own motion, or 
| (4) when in the judgment of the Com- 
| mission there is good and sufficient rea- 
|son therefor, upon application of any 
‘interested party, shall investigate the 
| difference in the costs of production of 
|any domestic article and of any like or 
| similar foreign article. 
| In the course of the investigation the 
Commission shall hold hearings and give 





Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North | -easonable public notice thereof, and shall 
Carolina, ranking minority member of | sford reasonable opportunity for par- 


the Finance Committee,- interposed to | ties interested to be present, to produce | 


say that the practical effeet of the con-| evidence, and to be heard at such hear- 
ference action is to confer on the Tariff | ings. 
Commission the same power that was in| adopt such reasonable procedure and | 
Congress, and upon the President the! pyles and regulations as it deems neces- | 
i has of vetoing congressional | cary to execute its functions under this | 
eeistayion. Y . | section. 

“They have ‘substituted the Commis-| The Commission shall report to the 
ve el a a = he areviain! President the — of the a 

je propesa. axe Ow . | and its findings with respect to such dif- 
for rotation in the offices of Chairman ar |ferences in costs of production. If the 
Vice Chairman of the Commission, said | Commission finds it shown by the investi- | 
Mr. Harrison, was made by Senator) gation that the duties expressly fixed by 
ore a —— it might be sub-| statute do not equalize the differences in 
ject to point of order. 

“It is peculiarly strange that the Sen-| 
ator who made the suggestion represents 
the State which has on the commission 
the chairman,” he commented. Chair- 


| article and the like or similar foreign ar- | 
| ticle when produced in the principal com- | 
| peting country, the Commission shall 
7 n specify in its report such increases or de- 
man Broussard said Senator Harrison, | creases in rates of duty expressly fixed 
in a recent speech, said that foreign) py statute (including any necessary 

rotests should be disregarded in fram- | change in classification) as it fmds shown 
ing the tariff. He also has issued a state-| hy the investigation to be necessary to 
ment saying that the bill is written for | equalize such differences. 
the farmer, interposed Senator Barkley| ‘In no case shall the total increase or | 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, Senator Harrison | decrease of such rates of duty exceed 50 
described this statement as a “political! per centum of the rates expressly fixed 
pamphlet.” ane , | by statute. 

Senator Smoot interjected that it was | oh 

also signed “ the vice eens. poe | Change Limited to Half 

Dennis, a Democrat. - “I won’t defen 
him; I say it was wrong,” declared Sen- | Of Statute Rate 


The Commision is authorized to/| 


the costs of production of the domestic; 


|the article and charges for rent or in-| 


| of production; and (c) The cost of con- | 


| condition packed ready for delivery. 


livery to the principal market or markets 
of the United States for the article; 
(c) other relevant factors that consti- 
tute an advantage or disadvantage in 
competition, including advantages 
granted to the foreign producers by a 
government, person, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association in a foreign 
country. 

(F) Modification of changes in duty.— 
Any increased or decreased rate of duty 
or change in classification or in basis of 
value which has taken effect as above 
provided may be modified or terminated | 
|in the same manner and subject to the 
|same conditions and limitations (includ- 
| ing time of taking effect) as is provided 
in this section in the case of original 
| increases, decreases, or changes. 

(G) Prohibition against transfers from 
the free list to the dutiable list or from 
|the dutiable list to the free list—Noth- 
|ing in this section shall be construed to 
authorize a transfer of an article from} 
the dutiable list to the free list or from 
the free list to the dutiable list, nor a; 
change in form of duty. Whenever it is} 
| provided in any paragraph of Title I of 
|this act, or in any amendatory act, that 
|the duty or duties shall not exceed a 
specified ad valorem rate upon the ar- 
ticles provided for in such paragraph, no! 
rate determined under the provisions of 
this section upon such articles shall ex-| 
ceed the maximum ad valorem rate so} 
specified. 





| 


Committee Defines 
Terms of Provision 


(H) Definitions —For the purpose of| 
this section—(1) The term “domestic)| 
article” means any article whoily or in| 
| part the growth or product of the United 
States; ard the term “foreign article”! 
means an article wholly or in part the 
growth or product of a foreign country. | 








(2) The term “United States” includes 
|the several States and Territories and | 
'the District of Columbia. 
(3) The term “foreign country” means | 
| any empire, country, dominion, colony, or | 
| protectorate, or any subdivision or subdi-| 
visions thereof (other than the United | 
| States and its possessions). | 
(4) The term “cost of production,” | 
|; when applied with respect to either a 
| domestic article or a foreign article, in- 
| cludes, for a period which is representa- | 
| tive of conditions in production of the 
|article: (a) The price or cost of mate- 
rials, labor costs, and other direct 
charges incurred in the production of the 
article and in the processes or methods 
employed in its production; (b) he | 
usual general expenses, including charges | 


|for depreciation or depletion which are | 


representative of the equipment and| 
| property employed in the production of | 


| terest which are representative of the | 
|cost of obtaining capital or instruments | 


tainers and coverings of whatever na- 
ture, and other costs, charges, and ex- | 
penses incident to placing the article in | 


President Authorized 
To Draft Regulations 
(I) Rules and Regulations of Presi- 


ator Harrison. “ 
“The statement says that agriculture | 


(B) Change to American selling price. 


me S ;. . t 
If the Commision Sniis upin any such dent.—The President is authorized to 


will be benefited by this bill,” he con-| investigation that such differences can- 


make all needful rules and regulations 


tinued. “If they know anything, they 
know that this bill will be a burden 
to agriculture.” 

Senator Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, 
pointed out that the point of order had 
io raised by a minority Senator. Mr. 
Harrison admitted that he preferred the 
ee report “to this one or to present 

law.” 
Statement of Presidential View 


Senator Harrison exhibited a statement 


which, he said, had been given to Rep- | 


resentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, by “someone close to 
the President,” as flexible provisions 
agreeable to the President. This state- 
ment, he said, would have substituted 
“competitive imported articles” for “‘for- 
eign articles” in rate adjustment, and 
would have authorized the Commission 
to take into consideration “other obvious 
factors” in addition to costs of produc- 
tion. 

The majority leader, Senator Watson, 
then took the floor, remarking that Mr. 
Harrison’s speech had been intended to 
be first in the newspapers, so as to get 
the country to believe that the majority 
are responsible rather than the minority, 
when ft was their point of order. 

“Both Senators Simmons and Harrison 
were for the original provision. They 

re responsible; not we,” he said. 

Senator Barkley said he had made the 

oint of order on his own responsibility, 
ause he believed the provision violated 
the Senate rules. He said that he pre- 
ferred to have the rates proclaimed by 
the President, “who is responsible to the 
American people, rather than by a hand- 
picked commission.” 


Mr. Newton in Conference Room 


Senator Harrison asked if the state- 
ment, alleged to have come from the 
President, had not been handed to Repre- 
sentative Hawley by Walter Newton, sec- 
retary to the President. Senator Smoot 
insisted that, so far as he knew, it had 
been written by the House majority con- 
ferees. 

Only Mr. Hawley had seen it when the 
conference met the morning the flexible 
provisions had been first agreed on, de- 
clared Mr. Harrison. 
mitted that when he reached the confer- 
ence room he had found Mr. Newton and 
Mr. Hawley there. 

“Didn’t Mr. Hawley say it was agree- 
able to the President?” asked Senator 
Harrison. “As I recall, he said it would 
not be displeasing,” Senator Watson re- 
plied, 

“The suggestion which I made to the 
conference, that costs of production be 
used instead of competitive conditions, 


,eame directly from the President,’ Mr. 
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three 


Watson said. “I argued for a six-mem- 
ber bipartisan commission.” 
“Of three protective -Democrats and 
Republicans,” Senator Glass 
Dem.), of Virginia, interrupted. Mr. 
atson said that all Democrats are now 
h protectionists. 
; ere are not half a dozen of us on 
this side who are,” replied Mr. Glass, 
“and not many more in the country. 


~ There are some who feel that, while the 


Senator Smoot ad- | 


|not be equalized by proceeding as here- 


| inbefore provided, it shall so state in its | 


| report to the President and shall specify 
; therein such ad valorem rates of duty 
| based upon the American selling price 
| (as defined in section 402(g)) of the do- 
mestic article, as it finds shown by the 
investigation to be necessary to equalize 
| such differences. In no case shall the to- 
; tal decrease of such rates of duty ex- 
‘ceed 50 per centum of the rates ex- 
pressly fixed by statute, :.nd no such rate 
| shall be increased. 

(C) Proclamation by the President.— 

The President is authorized by procla- 
mation to approve the rates of duty and 
changes in classification and in basis of 
| value specified in any report of the Com- 
| mission under this section, if in his judg- 
| ment such rates of duty and changes are 
| shown by such investigation of the Com- 
| mission to be necessary to equalize such 
| differences in costs of production. 
(D) Effective date of rates and 
| changés.—Commencing 30 days after the 
date of any presidential proclamation of 
| approval the increased or decreased rates 
of duty and changes in classification or 
in basis of value specified in the report 
of the Commission shall take effect. 

(E) Ascertainment of differences in 
costs of production.—In ascertaining un- 
| der this section the differences in costs 
of production, the Commission shall take 
,; into consideration, in so far as it finds 
| it practicable: 

(1) In the case of a domestic article.— 
| (a) The cost of production as hereinafter 
jin this section defined; (b) transporta- 
| tion costs and other costs incident to de- 

livery to the principal market or mar- 
kets of the United States for the article; 





| and (c) other relevant factors that con- | 
stitute an advantage or disadvantage in| 


| competition. 
| Method to Determine 
|Costs Outlined 


| (2) In the case of a foreign article.— 
(a) the cost of production as herein- 
after in this section defined, or, if the 
| Commission finds that such cost is not 
readily ascertainable, the Commission 
|may accept as evidence thereof, or as 
supplemental thereto, the 
| average of the invoice prices or values 
|for a representative period and/or the 
|average wholesale selling price for a 
| representative period (which price shall 
|be that at which the article is freely 
| 0ifered for sale to all purchasers in the 
| principal market or markets of the prin- 
| cipal competing country or countries in 
| the ordinary course of trade and in the 
| usual wholesale quantities in such mar- 
j ket or markets); (b) transportation 
{costs and other costs incident to de- 





I imagine the President will sign. 
| the President wanted he would have had, 
| if it had not been for the Vice Presi- 
| dent’s ruling. 

; “I don’t agree with that ruling. I 
| think that when the two Houses are so 
|far apart the sky is the limit. 

| “The President is not responsible for 


weighted | 


What | 


for ‘carrying out his functions under the! 
| provisions of this section. 

| (J) Rules and Regulations of Secretary 
lof Treasury—The Secretary of the 
|Treasury is ‘authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as he may deem 
| necessary for the entry and declaration 
|of foreign articles of the class or kind | 
|of articles with respect to which a} 
|change in basis of value has been made 
|}under the provisions of subdivision (B) 
|of this section, and for the form of in- 
| voice required at time of entry. 

|  (K) Investigations Prior to Enac 
of Act.—All uncompleted investigations 
instituted prior to the approval of this 
}act under the provisions of section 315 
| of the tariff act of 1922, including inves- 
| tigations in which the President has not 
| proclaimed changes in classification or | 
/in basis of value or increases or de-| 
|creases in rates of duty, shall be dis-| 
;missed without prejudice; but the in- 
| formation and evidence secured by the | 
|Commission in any such investigation | 
|may be given due consideration in any | 
| investigation instituted under the provi- | 
sions of this section. 


New Standard Asked | 
| In Stenographic Work 














| Federal Specialist Holds Rules | 
At Present Are Inadequate 





The standards of achievement in sten- 
ography must be critically overhauled 
|to make class-room instruction and re- 
quirements correspond to the actual de- 
} mands of business, the specialist in com- 
mercial education, J. O. Malott, stated 
orally at the United States Office of Ed-| 
ucation, May 29. 
| Teachers do not know enough about| 
the variations of clerical work involving | 
stenography to adjust their course in| 
proper proportion, hénce in graduating | 
their standards accordingly, Mr. Malott 
explained. 

Studies of measurements of achieve- 
ment indicate, he said, that where indi- 
vidual school systems have fixed their 
own standards, their commercial students | 
are not attaining them, and in a major- 
ity of reports the median achievement is 
below the alleged minimum standard of 
passing the course. 

In city and State courses, the mini- 
mum number of words required per} 
minute in typing to pass the first year 
course range fron#®20 to 45, even when 
allowances are made for the subtraction 
of penalties for errors. 

The general requirements for passing 
the second year vary from a minimum of 
35 to 60 words typed per minute, while 
the desired number vary from 35 to 80 
words, Mr. Malott said. 

Many city and State systems set up a 
standard for passing the course and then 
depart from it by graduating students 
whose achievements are far below the 
alleged requirement, Mr. Malott ex- 
plained. 

One would not think offhand that col- 


| 


| this provision; he was more responsible 


/ s lecting data on typewriting and short- 
tor the first. He was probably con- . 7° f 


. iw commission, he said. 


ry is going on, they want their 

y : sulted; if I hadn’t thought somebody else 

President Expected to Sign | would consult him, I should have done 
Mr. Watson said that Mr. Hoover had/so myself.” 

wanted the Commission to have all the Senator Watson said that the new flex- 


/ authority, except that he should have a| ible provision had been framed by ex- 


Mr. Hoover wanted a non- 


veto power. 


perts to conform to the rules, and that 

a ed if the President would sign the | without a change. 
Senator Watson said: _ : 

i haven't discussed it. with him, but | of order,” he concluded, 


ag 






it had been adopted by the conferees , 


hand requirements and actual student 
achievements is a problem for considera- 
tion, Mr. Malott stated, but when one 
observes the large percentage of persons 


Lie ne 9 a 


Dirigible Needs 


To Committee 


Gen. Fechet Explains Why 
United States Has Lagged 
In Developing | Lighter- 
than-air Craft 








[Continued from Page 1.] 

the proposed metal clad ship, which 
would cost about $4,500,000, and said 
that the report was very favorable as 
regards the feasibility and usefulness 
of the craft. He said that, although 
the ‘use of large dirigibles is a function 
of the Navy, the use of this type of 
craft having been allotted to the Navy 
by the Joint Board of the Army and 
Navy because it is better adapted to 
naval service, the Army would like to 
have the ship proposed in the bill, pro- 
vided that it did not have to be pro- 
cured from present air corps funds. His | 
opinion received the support of Major 
Hickam and of Brig. Gen. W. E. Gill- 
more, assistant chief of the Air Corps. 

Gen. Fechet said he regarded the} 
metal-clad ship as an advance in the 
lighter-than-air type of ship and that 
there was a possibility of its displacing 
the fabric-covered ship. The metal-clad 
ship, especially one of large size, is much 
more durable than the fabric-covered, he 
explained. 

Leasing Proposal Doubted 

This country has not made more prog: | 
ress in developing lighter-than-air ships 
because of the expense, the interest in 
heavier-than-air machines, and a lack of 
engineers, Gen. Fechet told Mr. Speaks. 
He said in reply to a question that it is 
true that many devices and improvements 
in the lighter-than-air craft have been 
the work of American Army and Navy 
men. 

Gen. Gillmore said he agreed with Gen. 
Fechet in his views as to the slowness 
of development of dirigibles in this coun- 
try. He stated that the development of 
dirigibles should be pushed while there is 
peace so that it can be determined 
whether they will be wanted in time of 
national emergencies. 

Questioned by Mr. Speaks regarding | 
the clause in the bill allowing the Secre- | 
tary of War to lease the ship to private 
interests, Maj. Hickam said that, of 
course, all private airships would be a 
reserve on which the Government could 
fall back in case of necessity. Mr. 
Speaks said he thought such leasing 
might be undesirable and that it might 
be better to subsidize private concerns 
and allow them to develop airships. 





Inspection Trip Suggested 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
chairman of the special west coast air 
base board, which recommended the es- 
tablishment of a proposed lighter-than- 
air base at Sunnyvale, near San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., May 29, concluded his tes- 
timony before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Rep- 
resentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, 


| 





Ill., chairman of the Committee, an- 
nounced that hearings on the subject 
would be continued June 3. 

Mr. Britten also announced that he 
would ask the House for an appropria- 
tion with which to pay the expenses of 
the Committee for a trip to California 
to inspect the site recommended by Ad- 
miral Moffett and another site at Camp 
Kearney, in southern California. He 
said that en route the Committee also 
probably may stop to inspect the 101 
Ranch in Oklahoma, in response to an 
invitation presented the Committee from 
that area. 














New Problems of Engineering 
Met in Building Park Highways 
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Spectacular Construction Effected in Providing Arteries 


To National 


Reservations 





Topic II1I—Public Roads 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Public Roads, 
By Horace 


The present serics deals with 


M. Albright, 


Director, National Park Service, Department of Interior 


NDER THE provisions of the 1931 
Interior Department appropriations 
bill now pending in Congress, $5,- 
000,000 willbe available for the con- 
struction of roads and trails in the 
national parks and monuments. When 


this bill becomes a law the new high- 
way program, providing for the ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000 annually, as 
outlined year or two ago, will be 
put into effective operation for the 
first time. It is estimated now that 
this program continued over a period 
of 10 years should suffice to, bring the 
roads in the existing national parks up 
: the high standards of the present 
ay. 

For many years road building in the 
national parks was carried on in a 
more or less haphazard fashion, since, 
until 19:7, when the National Park 
Service was established, there was no 
correlated administration of these 
areas. It must be remembered, also, 
that automobile travel was just com- 
ing into popular favor at the time the 
Service was organized; indeed, motor 
cars were not admitted to Yosemite 
National Park until 1913, and not until 
1915 to the Yellowstone. 


In the matter of roads Yellowstone 
and Crater Lake parks fared better 
than the other parks in the early days, 
since the Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army had authority and funds 
to carry on highway work in these two 
areas. In the other parks pioneer 
wagon roads were converted to tourist 
use, but never could aspire to more 
than temporary use with the coming 
of automobiles. Congress for a long 
time did not look with favor upon 
park highway construction, so little 
could be done to improve conditions 
along this line until the adoption of a 
definite road program in 1924, whereby 
the appropriation of $2,500,000 annu- 
ally for a period of three years was 
authorized by Congress. Under this 
program the first real advance of road 
improvement was made by the National 
Park Service. 


& 


. + * 


XPERIENCE, however, showed that 
it was necessary to standardize 
park roads with the best outside roads 
and approach highways, and in order 
to get the best results a cooperative 
agreement was reached between the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture providing for the 
handling of major road construction in 
the parks by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the latter Department. 
The greater part of the highway con- 
struction in the major national parks 
invol---- mountain work, which is the 


most expensive kind of road building. 
New base plans for the development 
of adequate road and trail systems on 
the highest modern standards were 
therefore outlined in cooperation be- 
tween the National Park Service and 
the Bureau of ?. blic Roads, calling for 
the expenditure of $5,000,000 annually 
for a period of 10 years. This en- 
larged program received the approval 
of the Budget and the Congress, and 
it is in accordance with these newest 
plans that the -1931 fiscal-year road- 
building activities will be conducted. 
* 

THE MOST -spectacular bit of park 

construction so far undertaken has 
been the building of the Zion-Mount 
Carmel highway, connecting the north 
rim of the Grand Canyon, Bryce Can- 
yon, and Zion National Park. That 
portion within the parks, 8% miles in 
length, has been constructed from park 
road funds at a cost of $1,500,000, the 
remaining 15% miles being built by 
the State of Utah with Federal aid. 
The outstanding feature of this new 
highway is a two-way, electrically 
illuminated tunnel more than a mile 
long, »assing through .a mountain 
which has never been scaled. Six gal- 
leries in the tunnel, high up on the 
face of the mountain, will afford open- 
ings from which motorists may look 
out upon the giant formations of Zion 
National Park. . 


x * 


* * 


EW PROBLEMS in engineering 

were encountered in building this 
tunnel. In the first place it could not 
be surveyed by the usual methods, as 
engineers were unable to reach the 
portals at either end, located, as they 
were, high up in the faces of unscal- 
able precipices. So triangulation was 
used, and the route of the tunnel 
mapped out by men who could not get 
near it. When the actual construction 
was to be started, the builders were 
in the same predicament; they could 
not start from either end of the tun- 
nel. Scaffolding was, therefore, erected 
against the side of the mountain at a 
point where the level of the tunnel 
could be reached, and borings were 
made in the solid rock for several hun- 
dred feet until the line of the tunnel, 
as mapped out by the engineers, was 
reached. Several such openings were 
made and the galleries excavated first. 
Then the connecting tube was com- 
pleted and the passages to the two en- 
trances. 


Next season this spectacular road, 
said to rank with any in the world— 
if it does not outrank them all—will 
be open to visitors to the national 
parks of the scenic Southwest. 


In the next of this series on “Public Roads” to appear in the issue of June 2, 


the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
roads on Indian reservations. 


Charles J. Rhoads, will discuss public 
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Senator Borah Announces Plans 


For Final Study of London Compact 





tment | Foreign Relations Committee to Hold Executive Session in| 


Week of June 2 Prior to Report to Senate 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


destroyer leaders, but I would not build 
any more sixes.” 

This country requires a 5-2.5 ratio 
with Japan to be in a position to carry | 
on a successful campaign in the Pacific, | 
Admiral Robison stated, and the 5-3 
ratio for Japanese defense alone “is a 
very liberal allowance to Japan.” 








On this point, he explained that Japan| t 


has no potential enemy of any con- 
sequence closer than the British base at 
Singapore “which is a long distance from 
home” and this country has “no place 
to house ships between Honolulu and the 
Philippines.” 


Features of Policy 
On Replacement Given 


The London agreement required a revi- 
sion of the previous naval policy, Admiral 
Robison said, describing this policy as 
“to create, maintain, and operate a fleet 
second to none in conformity with the 
ratio for capital ships established at the 
Washington conference.” The replace- 
ment program, he claimed, “operates to 
the technical disadvantage of the United 
States and Japan.” 

Replacement on dates specified of all 
out-of-date capital ships and constant 
effort to modernize retained capital 
ships were two of the features of this 
policy, he said. Although between 
seven and eight million dollars have 
been spent in modernizing each capital 
ship, Admiral Robison said the capital 
ship fleet is “not as good as if we’d 
scrapped the old ones and replaced with 
those nearly finished” at the time of the 
Washington agreement. 

Relations between Great Britain and 
this country in regard to 8-inch cruiser 
tonnage is contemplated at 5-5 in 1935, 
Admiral Robison asserted, and relations 
between this country and Japan in the 
same class is contemplated in 1935 at 
5-4. “With Japan, we can not have the 
5-3 ratio in total cruiser tonnage under 
any conditions,” he observed. “No mat- 
ter how it is figured we accept a change 
from the 5-3 ratio.” 

Referring briefly to airplane carriers, 
the witness claimed the treaty “puts a 
lower limit on tonnage as well as a 
higher limit; in one respect it is more 
restrictive, in another less.” The two 
carriers in the American Nayy, he said, 
are the most expensive ships in the fleet 
and of the utmost importance. 

Their gun power is made up of four 
turrets of two 8-inch guns each and 
12 5-inch torpedo defense guns, “prac- 
tically the same as battleships.” Jap- 





| and then has his attention called to wide 





importance of arriving at a scientific 


present a problem, and a serious one, 


who earn a living through stenography, | anese ships of the same class earry 8-inch 
| guns, 
variations in standards for passing, the smaller, he said. 


although Great Britain’s are 





The 6-inch cruiser in fleet action is 


: ange. — f _ | technique of teaching to meet certain| “helpless, but the 8-inch by no means 
“I don’t think it is subject to a point | universal requirements of business does|is helpless,” he observed. 


The 8-inch 


cruiser can pierce belt armor of battle-/ cepting the 5-3 ratio that she is a less| was sustained on each, 


ships up to a maximum of 11,000 yards 
and other armor at a distance of 15,000 
yards, Admiral Robison told the Com- 
mittee. 

“There is no use in anybody trying to 
tell you that for general purposes the 
6 equals the 8. That argument is un- 
tenable,” he replied to a question by 
he chairman. 

“You don’t suppose it would be possi- 
ble to arm a 6-inch cruiser of 10,000 tons 
to stand against an 8?” Senator Hale 
asked. “Absolutely not,” the witness an- 
swered. “I don’t see how it’s possible. 
The only case where they’d be equal is 
when they’re so equal neither can do 
anything to the other. It is a waste of 
tonnage to put 6-inch guns on a 10,000- 
ton ship.” 

In addition to abandoning the 5-3 ratio 
with Japan “in every case,” Admiral 
Robison declared “we have partially sur- 
rendered” Pacific island bases. ““‘We hold 
the Philippines on sufferance, as a re- 
sult of this change of ratio,” he re- 
marked. 


Great Britain antisubmarine “police | 


boats” are capable of meeting “any de- 
stroyer on equal terms and merchant 
ships on more than equal terms,” accord- 
ing to Admiral Robison, but there is no 
advantage to this country to have an 
unlimited number of 2,000-ton boats of 
this sort, “no matter what you call 
them,” 


The witness advocated continuation of 
the use of submarines, pointing out their 
value in defending possessions, because 
“nothing we know of now can fully take 
their place.” He admitted that there is 
difficulty in maintaining communication 
with submarines during fleet action, but 
insisted that undersea boats can be used 
advantageously with the fleet. 


Use of Submarines 
Does Not Reduce Speed 


The use of submarines with the fleet 
would not cut down fleet speed “over 
long distances,” Admiral Robison testi- 
fied, because on long trips the average 
speed does not exceed 12 knots, while 
submarines now are capable of traveling 
20 knots on the surface. 

Restriction on the size of guns carried 
by these vessels met with Admiral Robi- 
son’s disfavor. He gaid that submarines 
are at a disadvantage in any kind of 
surface action and should be allowed as 
large guns as are employed by boats en- 
gaged in antisubmarine work. 


Under terms of the Washington treaty, 
this country is about on a par with| setts Legislature came to an end May 29 
Japan in battleships; Admiral Robison] after a continuous session of about 24 


said, but the result of the London treaty 
is favorable to Japan and places her in 
a better condition than the Washington 
treaty. 


important naval power than either the 
United States or Great Britain, Admiral 
Robison said, and the result is a “feel- 
ing of resentment which perhaps leads to 
these demands” for a more favorable 
ratio. 

The increased Japanese ratio, Admiral 
Robison declared, means that “we'll find 
insurmountable difficulties ‘in meeting 
them on equal footing” in event of war 
in the Pacific. “This doesn’t mean we’d 
lose the war,” he added, “but we’d be a 
long time winning.” 

Under the treaty, in our relations 
with Japan, “we’re worse off in every 
vessel,” according to the testimony. Ad- 
miral Robison said, “I’d rather see us 
go up in the battleship ratio than go 
down in the auxiliary ratio. It would 
be impossible for us to arrive in the 
| Philippines with a Navy equal to that 
Japan can bring against them.” 

Summing up the treaty, Admiral Rob- 
ison claimed “the only special reference 
to the United States is restrictive” and 
said that references to Japan and Great 
Britain are “permissive.” 


New Bedford Shows 
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Eight Cities in Massachusetts 
Report Increases Since 1920 





Population increases for eight Massa- 
chusetts cities were announced on May 29 
by the Bureau of the Census, with a 
! decrease for New Bedford, in the 10 
years ‘since the last census from 121,217 
to 112,804. 


Gains were reported for the following 
cities in Massachusetts: 

Beverly, 22,561 to 24,985; Milton, 9,382 
ito 16,897; Needham, 7,012 to 10,833; 
North Attleboro, 9,238 to 10,150; Swamp- 
scott, 8,101 to 10,328; Watertown, 21,457 
'to 34,860; Waltham, 30,915 to 39,425; 
and Wellesley, 6,224 to 11,427. 

Burbank, Calif., showed the largest 
percentage increase in the day’s report, 
from 2,913 in ‘1920 to 16,429, it was 
stated. 

Charlotte, N. C., reported a gain from 
46,338 to 82,645, it was shown, while the 
two Virginia cities of Newport News and 
Petersburg declined from 35,596 to 34,- 
285 and 31,012 to 28,487 respectively. 
Mitchell, S. Dak., increased. from 8,478 
to 10,743. 

Cities in Michigan reported on May 
29 and their gains were: Alpena, 41,101 
to 12,122; Ann Arbor 19,516 to 26,872; 
Monroe, 11,573 to 18,090. 


| 








Session of Legislature 
Concluded in Bay State 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
° Boston, May 29. 
The regular session of the Massachu- 


hours, 7 
During the last few hours of the ses- 

sion Governor Frank G. Allen submitted 

five vetoes, three of which were on bills 


Japan has been forced to admit in ac-| for changes in the civil service laws. He 
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The complete, journal 


Harris, Townsend. first American con- 


of Townsend Harris, 
sul general and minister to Japan; intro- 
duction and notes by Mario Emilio 
Cosenza. 616-p., illus, Garden City, N. 
Y., by Doubleday, Doran;& co., aaa 
Inskeep, Mrs. Annie Lucy (Dolman). Child 


adjustment in relation to growth. and 
development. 427 p., illus. N. ¥., .D 
Appleton and co., 1930, 30-10821 


International telegraph bureau, Bern. In- 
ternational list of stations performing 
special services, published by the Inter- 
national bureau -of the Telegraph -union, 
1st edition, March, 1929. 175 p. Berne, 
International bureau of the Telegrans 
union, 1929. 30-3238 

International telegraph bureau, Bern. List 
of fixed and land stations, ene b 

the International bureau of the Telegrap 

union. Ist edition, January 1929. 247 
. Berne, International bureau of the 

Telegraph Union, 1929. 30-3239 

| McBride, Robert Medill. Towns and people 

of modern Germany, by . . . illustrated 
| with drawings by Edward C. Caswell, and 

| many photographs. 290 p., illus. N. Y.,. 

|: R. M) McBride & co., 1930. 30-10800 

| Massachusetts institute of technology. Di- 

| vision of municipal and industrial re- 

| search. Industrial survey of Bangor and 

Brewer, Maine,.and vicinity; summary re- 

port prepared by the Division of munici- 

| pal and industrial research, Massachusetts 
institute of technology, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, for Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce, July—1929. 20 p. Bangor, Fur- 
bush printing co., 1929. 30-4938 
| Northern Ireland. Ministry of labour. ... 
| Trade boards act (Northern Ireland), 
| 1928. Wholesale mantle and costume 
| trade (Northern Ireland). Order of the 
| Ministry of labour confirming piece-work 
basis time-rates and general overtime 
rates as fixed for male workers and gen- 
eral minimum time-rates and general 
overtime rates as varied for certain fe- 
male workers in the wholesale mantle and 
costume trade in Northern Ireland, Effec- 
tive from 17th June, 1929. Belfast, H. 
M. Stationery off. 9 p. Enniskillen, 
Printed by R. H. Ritchie, 1929. 30-2729 
| Phi mu. Chapter manual of Phi mu, com- 
piled by Zenobia W. Keller . . . revised 
| by Marjorie L. Hornberger. 139 p. Chi- 

| cago, Phi mu fraternity, 1930, 30-10819 

| Platner, Samuel Ball. A topographical dic- 

tionary of ancient Rome, by ... com- 

pleted and revised by Thomas Ashby. 608 

p. London, Oxford university press, 1929. 





| 30-10804 
| Powys, Albert Reginald. Repair of ancient 
| buildings, by... 208 p., illus. N. ¥., E. 

P. Dutton & co., 1929. 30-10919 


Reed, Albert Granberry, ed. English litera- 
ture: the romantic period. (English lit- 
erature . .. series of anthologies ... 
under the general editorship of J. D. Mc- 
Callum. v. 5.) 570 p. N. Y., C. Serib- 
ner’s sons, 1929. 30-10827 

Schoonmaker, Frank. Come with me through 
Germany. (The traveler’s series, iv.) 193 


p., illus. N. Y., R. M. McBride & co., 
1930. 30-10801 
Schweikert, Harry Christian, ed. Adven- 


tures in American literature, edited by 
. . . Rewey Belle Inglis, John Gehlmann, 
illustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoff. 1064 p., 
illus. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 
1930. 30-10826 
Stahl, John Meloy. Growing with the West; 
the story of a busy, quiet life. 515 p. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 1930. 
30-10795 
Starch, Daniel. Experiments and exercises 
in educational psychology, by... 3d ed. 
rev. by the author and Harry F. Latshaw. 
| 254 p,, illus. N. Y., The Macmillan co. 
1930. 30-10822. 
Stloukal, Karel. ... Saint Wenceslas in the 
history and the traditions of the Czecho- 
slovak people; being an abridgement, of 
a work published in Czech on the octa- 
sion of the millenary. 16 p. Prague, 
National democrat political club, 1929. 
30-2154 
Stewart, Anna Bird. The birds began to 
sing. 131 p., illus. N. Y., R. M. MeBride 
& Co., 1930. 30-10829 
Surf life saving association of Australia. 
The surf life savings handbook. Issued 
by the Surf life saving association of 


N. 





Australia. 7th ed. Rev. 1929. 192 p, 
illus. Sydney, N. S. W. sports club, 1929. 
30-4924 


Willis, George L, History of Shelby County, 
Kentucky, written, compiled and edited 
by ... under the auspices of the Shelby 
County genealogical-historical society’s 
Committee on printing. 268 p.- Lowis- 
ville, Ky., C. T. Dearing printing. co., 
1929. 30-10570 

Wilson, Katharine Margaret. The real 
rhythm in English poetry. 171 p., illus. 
Aberdeen, The University press, 1929. 

30-10834 


Government Books 


and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu. 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Child Labor, Facts and Figures—Publica- 


tion No. 197. Children’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor. Frice, 25 
cents. L80-113 


Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1926, Part IX, Colorado River  Basin— 
Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 
629. United States Department of the 
Interior. Price, 20 cents, (GS10-347) 

Method of Testing the Capacity of Fruit 
and Vegetable Containers Under the 
United States Standard Container Acts— 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 75. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price® 
5 cents. Agr. 30-542 © 

Treaty Information—Bulletin No. 7, April, 
1930. Treaty Division, United States’ De- 
partment of State. Subscription price, 
50 cents- per year. (29-27547) 

Commercial Standards Monthly, A Review 
of Progress in Commercial Standardiza- 
tion and Simplification—Vol 6, No, 11, 
May, 1930. Issued by the Natioiml Bue 
reau of Standards; United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Subscription price, 
$1 per year. _(20-26685) 

Monthly Supplement to the United States 
Official Postal Guide—Vol. 9, No, 11, May, 
1930, Issued by the United States» Post 
Office Department. Subscription price, 
$1.50 per year. (4-18254) 

Bureau of Standards Journal of Research— 
Vol. 4, No. 6, June, 1980. Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of 
Commerce, Subscription price, $2.76 per 


year. 30-26584-26590+ 
Clubroot of Crucifers—Tech 

No. 181, April, 1930. United States De- 

partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents, 
Agr. 30-541 





Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
mdy be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in th» State given below. 





the Blind, W. J. Bond, State Superintend- 
ne Education, Jackson, 1929. I 
| Mississippi State Forestry Commissi 
Theo. G. Bilbo, Chairman, Jackson, 1 
Mississippi—Biennial Report of the South 
Mississippi Charity Hospital to the - 


lature, State of Mississippi, dacaom, 188 
Mississippi—Seventh Biennial Report. ‘ 


the Board of Trustees and Superi ~~ 
ent of the Mississippi Indunteial —¢ 


Training School, Jackson, 1928 
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State Books and | 


ississippi--Second Biennial Report of the 
24 


nical Bulletin © 


Mississippi—The Biennial Report of the - 
Trustees of the Mississippi School for ° 
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| Solvency Tests 





Opinion by Attorney General 
Says Act of 1919 Fixes 


These Risk Associations 
j 





State of Indiana: 
’ Indianapolis, May 29. 
The usual test 
companies: cannot be made to apply to 
_ reci 


General James M. Ogden has held in an 
Opinion submitted to the State insurance 
commissioner, Clarence C. Wysong. 

Mr. Ogden ruled that the provisions 
of section 6 of the 1919 act specifically 
set forth the requirements as to assets to 


be maintained by reciprocal exchanges, 


amounting to 50 per cent of the net 
annual deposits collected and credited to 
the accounts of subscribers on policies 
having one year or less to run and pro 
rata on those for longer periods, with 
a minimum of $25,000. His opinion fol- 
lows in tull text: 
_ [have before me your letter request- 
ing a construction of section 6 of chapter 
102 of the Acts of the-General Assembly 
of 1919, as respects the maintenance of 
certain required assets. The above act 
is the act of 1919 authorizing and regu- 
lating the organization of reciprocal in- 
surance associations. Section 6 is as 
follows: : 
Maintenance of Assets 

“There shall at all times be main- 
tained as assets a sum in cash or securi- 
ties of the kind designated by the laws 
of the State where the principal office 
is located for the investment of funds 
of insurance companies, doing the same 
kinds of business, amounting to 50 per 
cent of the net annual deposits, collected 
and credited to the accounts of sub- 
scribers on policies having one year or 
less to run and pro rata on those for 
longer periods; in addition to which 
there shall be maintained in the case of 
automobile insurance in cash or such se- 
eurities assets sufficient to discharge all 
liabilities on all outstanding losses aris- 
ing under policies issued, same to be cal- 
culated on the basis of net premiums or 
deposits as in this section defined and 
in accordance with the laws of the State 
relating to similar reserves for com- 
panies insuring similar risks. For the 
purpose of computing said reserves and 
assets, net deposits shall be construed to 
mean the advagce payments of subscrib- 
ers after deducting therefrom the 
amounts provided in the subscribers’ 
agreement for expenses; if at any time 
the assets so held in cash or such se- 
curities shall be less than required above, 
or be less than $25,000, the subscribers 
or their attorney for them shall make up 
the deficiency within 30 days after no- 
tice from the auditor of State so to do.” 

“§ have italicized certain language in 
the section’ quoted for the purpose of 
identifying the principal divisions of the 
sentence rather than for the purpose of 
emphasis. By so doing I think the mean- 





unitalicized words which are descriptive 
of the term “securities,” the sentence 
would read as follows: 

“There shall at all times be main- 
tained as assets a sum in cash or securi- 
ties amounting to 50 per cent of the net 
annual deposits, collected and credited 
to the accounts of subscribers on policies 
having one year or less to run and pro 
rata on those for longer periods.” 

There is nothing particularly involved 
in the above language. It seems to me 
that it clearly means that the associa- 
tion shall at all times have assets in the 
form of cash or securities of the class 
defined in the act equal to 50 per cent 
of the net annual deposits collected and 
credited .to the accounts of subscribers 
on policies having one year or less to 
run and pro rata on those for longer pe- 
riods. If there be given the sum of the 
net annual deposits collected and cred- 
ited as above, the amount of cash and 
such securities required is obtained by a 
simple computation of dividing that 
given sum by two. It is provided fur- 
) ther that in the case of automobile in- 

surance there shall be maintained, in ad- 
} dition to the above, cash or such securi- 
ties sufficient to discharge all liabilities 
on all outstanding losses. 


“Net Deposits” Defined 

It is further noted that the term “net 
deposits” is defined as “the advance pay- 
ments of subscribers after deducting 
therefrom the amounts provided in the 
subscribers’ agreement for expenses,” 
and this defintition should be observed in 
ascertaining the total of such “net de- 
posits” for the purpose of determining 
the amount of cash and of such securi- 
ties required to be maintained. 

It seems to me that the usual test of 
solvency of insurance companies can not 
be. made to apply to reciprocal insur- 
ance associations organized under the 
1919 act, supra, without ignoring the 
Provisions of section 6, supra, which I 
do not think can be done without doing 
violence to the obvious meaning of the 
language of the act. 

It is my opinion that section 6, supra, 

ae aX herein construed, furnishes the true 
e™ test as to the required assets of such 
associations, and that assets in such re- 
uired amount must be n.aintained at all 
oe a ash a SORES of the class 
erein defined in order to 
with the act. er 


» 








Many Invited to Study 
Of Acquisition Costs 





Committee Seeks Large Attend- 
ance at Chicago Hearing 


New York, May 29.—Invitations have 
sent to a number of insurance as- 
sociations and individuals to attend the 
ee to be held by the committee on 
acquisition costs of the National Conven: 
of Insurance Commissioners. at the 

ter Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 

11-13, according to an oral statement 
by J. J. Magrath, secretary of the com- 
mittee and chief of the rating bureau of 

State insurance department. 

Y, Magrath stated that there may be 
individuals: and organizations that were 
overlooked by oversight in selecting the 
long list of names, and in such cases he 
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Surgeon General Cumming Points Out Economic as Well 
As Medical Problems Caused; Need of 


Preventive Measures 





Surgeon General, 


The necessity for directing efforts 
toward the prevention of mental dis- 
orders, toward the conservation of men- 
tal health, and toward the amelioration 
of adverse mental states is brought to 
our attention by the ever-increasing 
number of persons with mental disor- 
ders seeking aid in public institutions. 
During the period from 1880 to 1930, the 
rate of persons under care in State hos- 
pitals for the insane, alone, intreased 
from 81 to more than 220 for each 
100,000 of the general population. 

The rate almost trebled, but the ac- 
tual number of cases. under care in- 
creased to almost six times the number 
under care in 1880. The rapid expansion 
in public facilities for the group com- 
prising one form of mental illness— 
namely, the group for whom the public 
demands segration—has entailed an 
enormous outlay of epublic funds for 
buildings and equipments, and required 
yearly increases in expenditures for the 
care of inmates. ° 

This economic loss is of vital interest 
to legislators and practical administra- 
tors, who are equally desirous of reach- 
ing an adequate solution of the problem. 
An intangible, but none the less import- 
ant, aspect of such a situation is the 
economic loss to the community through 
invaliding so many people in the prime 
of life, and the suffering of individuals 
whose families are not infrequently ren- 
dered impoverished by such diseases. 

The ‘problem of the so-called insani- 
ties is only one of the several problems, 
for other mental disorders also claim 
attention. These include the mentally 
defective or feeble-minded, as they are 
more often termed; their prevalence is 
not exactly known, but studies conducted 
by the public health service, as well as 
by others, indicate that they may be 
found in the proportion of about 5 to 
each 1,000 of the general population. 
With this figure as a basis, it is esti- 
mated that there are at least 500,000 
feeble-minded persons in the United 
States today. 

Besides this feeble-minded group, 
there is also a large number of the so- 
called nervous invalids in whom the com- 
munity is not interested sufficiently to 
warrant their segregation, but whose 
illness, neverteless, interferes with 
good social adaptation and _ individual 
efficiency., There are sometimes called 
the nervous prostration cases, the 
hysteric, the neurosthenic, or psycho- 
neurotic; or as an interested public has 
dubbed them, the “shellshocks of civili- 
zation.” Lastly are those with convul- 
sive disorders, which for purposes of 
convenience, have been grouped under 
the term of “epilepsies.” 

Bor a long time mental diseases were 
considered apart from general medicine 
and little effort was made to understand 
their nature or causes. During the early 
ages, those afflicted with mental devia- 
tion were regarded as either possessed 
of special virtues which are attributed 
to the’ Deity or as having demoniacal 
qualities acquired of his satanic majesty. 
In recent years, however, there has been 
an awakening of interest which has de- 





veloped the specialty of psychiatry more 


New York Insurers 
Must Pay Judgment 





Decision . Affirmed Against 
Royal Insurance Company 





State of New York: 
New York, May 29. 

The appellate division, first depart- 
ment, has just unanimously affirmed a 
judgment of $103,659, obtained by David 
Steiner and other members of a creditors’ 
committee against the Royal Insurance 
Company and lo other insurance compa- 
nies, resulting from a fire at the plant 
of the Yonkers Fur Dressing Company, 
Inc., in Yonkers, N. Y., on Feb. 19, 1926. 

According to the court records, suits 
against the insurance companies were 
originally brought upon the policies in 
the State supreme court, Westchester 
County, but before trial Léo Levy, at- 
torney for the companies, entered into a 
settlement with Alfred B. Nathan, at- 
torney for the creditors’ committee, for 
$92,500. An affidavit secured by compa- 
nies before the money was paid showed 
that A. M. Stockey, at the instigation of 
Nathan Ressler, president of the as- 
sured, had deliberately set the plant on 
fire, after a large Portion of the fur 
merchandise had been removed. The in- 
surance companies made an application 
in the supreme court, Westchester 
county, to set aside the settlement and 
were successful not only in special term, 
but also in the appellate division, second 
department. 

Upon appeal of the creditors’ commit- 
tee to the court of appeals, an order 
setting aside the settlément was unani- 
mously reversed and held that the only 
way in which the insurance companies 
could escape liability under the settle- 
ment agreement was to show fraud in 
the making of that agreement. 

Mr. Nathan, after the decision of the 
court of appeals, instituted an. action 
at law upon the settlement agreement, 
and Mr. Levy, on behalf of the insur- 
ance companies, brought an action in 
equity to set aside the settlement agree- 
ment upon the ground that it had been 
obtained as the result of fraudulent rep- 
resentations by the creditors’ committee 
and the attorney. The two actions were 
later consolidated and tried last year be- 
fore Justice Mullan, of the supreme 
court, New York County, when it was 
held that the claims of fraud and fraudu- 
lent representations to induce the settle- 
ment agreement were unfounded. Judg- 
ment was directed for the creditors’ com- 
mittee for $103,659. Upon the insurance 
companies’ appeal to the appellate divi- 
sion, first department, the judgment was 
affirmed. 











——— By 
11, 12 and 18. As the committee is de- 
sirous of having the views of the best 
informed people, you are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

The purpose of the meeting is to in- 
quire of companies, agents and pro- 





hopes that those interested and not noti- 
fied will communicate with him at 111 
John Street, New York City, in order 
that the committee may know the ap- 

te attendance. The letter of in- 








vi follows in full text: 
uisition cost committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 





missioners will hold hearings on the 
Wabject of acquisition costs, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago on June 


/ 





ducers, concerning the situation in the 
pwoduction field, and where conditions 
are unsatisfactory, as to the means of 
effecting a remedy. If you care to sub- 
mit a brief to the committee, for dis- 
cussion and consideration at the meet- 
ing, it will be welcome. 

June 11 will be devoted to casualty 
and surety companies, June 12 to fire 
insurance companies and June 18 to 


agents and brokers. 


‘ 


By Hugh S. Cumming, 
United States 


Public Health Service. 
or less independently of other branches 
of medical practice. 

A traditional aversion toward those 
of unsound mind, shared by the medical 
profession, probably operated in_ no 
small degree to produce this effect. 
Among other factors which played a 
part in this independent development 
was the segregation of mentally disor- 
dered persons in public institutions that 
were more or less isolated and remote 
from other centers of medical work, and 
also from a conscious or unconscious iso- 
lation on the part of workers engaged 
in this special field of medical endeavor. 


But this isolation of psychiatry is 
gradually giving way to an apprecia- 
tion of the relationship of mental fac- 
tors to many forms of illness and to the 
establishment of a more common meet- 
ing ground with specialists in other 
branches of medical practice. This has 
been especially true to those engaged in 
preventative work. A common meeting 
ground has been established with the so- 
cial and other organizations which ad- 
minister to the needs of the community 
with regard to education, dependency, 
reformation and other social problems. 

The results of the experiment of 
examining prospective immigrants in 
their country of origin was so satisfac- 
tory, when inaugurated by the United 
States, that our Government was asked 
to continue the practice. Other govern- 
ments, seeing the advantage to be had, 
extended an invitation for the same pro- 
cedure to be applied to their nationals. 
The work inaugurated Aug. 1, 1925, had 
extended to 9 countries, involving. 27 
stations and 37 officers of the public 
health service by February, 1926. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year (1928-1929) seven 
out of every 1,000 prospective immi- 
grants examined abroad were denied 
permission to immigrate to the United 
States, because of mental disorders. 





Illinois Starts Test Case 
On Insurance ‘Club’ Plan 


State cf Hlinois: 
Springfield, May 29. 

To test the legality of the Colgrove 
“club” plan of selling iife insurance, 
whereby part of the proceeds of policies 
of members of a group dying within a 
specified period are paid to the surviving 
members, C. W. Colgrove and C. W. Col- 
grove, Inc., filed a bill for injunction in 
Sangamon County Circuit Court May 28 
against Leo H. Lowe, individually and 
as director of the State department of 
trade and commerce, and George Hus- 
kinson, individually and as State super- 
intendent of insurance. 

The petitioner asks that the defendants 
be restrained from claiming or pretend- 
ing to claim that the Colgrove plan is 
against public policy, from threatening 
to revoke or revoking the petitioner’s 
license, or from interfering with the pe- 
titioner’s business. Judge Charles G. 
Briggle issued a temporary injunction 
pending a hearing. 


Hearing Scheduled on Bills 
For District of Columbia 


Representative Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, 
Ill., announced May 28 that a hearing 
will be held by the subcommittee on in- 
surance and banking of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, of which 
he is chairman, at 10:30 a. m. on June 
5, in room 452, House Office Building, to 
consider three District insurance bills. 
They are a bill to establish an insurance 
code for the District of Columbia (H. R. 
3941); a bill to provide for annual valua- 
tions of life insurance policies in the 
District of Columbia (H. R. 12035), and 
» bill to amend the workmen’s compen- 
sation act of the Distrjct (S. 3653) by 
excluding officers and employes of veter- 
ans’ and fraternal organizations, lodges, 
social clubs and civic organizations as 
employes under the act if their usual 
period of service does not exceed four 
hours on one day at intervals of a week 
or more. This last bill has been passed 
by the Senate. 





ana Outlines Population of Public Institutions | 
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False Insurance 


| Cases Is Increasing Firm Liquidated 


In New York State 


Membership of 87 and 
Assets of $43 Listed for 
Property Owners Tax- 
payers Group 








State of New York: 
New York, May 29. 
The State superintendent of insurance, 
Albert Conway, signed a report May 27 
showing the liquidation which has been 
made of the Property Owners Taxpayers 
Association, Inc., formerly with offices 
at,16 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
his concern is the second to be liqui- 
dated of five noninsurance corporations 
which were taken over for liquidation 
by the State insurance department last 
July under orders of the State supreme 
court wKen Mr. Conway inaugurated a 
movement to eliminate from New York 
City unauthorized, peusdo and illegal in- 
surance organizations. A report show- 
ine the first liquidation completed, which 
was that of the Landlord Taxpayers As- 
sociation, Inc., was signed by Mr. Con- 
way last week. 
Expenses Are Given 


A statement issued by thé State in- 
surance department relative to the liqui- 
dation follows: 

The report shows that the Property 
Owners Taxpayers Association, Inc., was 
crganized on a shoestring. Two persons 
who promoted the association furnished 
the expenses of organization. The as- 
sociation was organized under the mem- 
bership corporation law on July 18, 1928. 

From date of organization to Feb. 28, 
1929, when the association was placed in 
liquidation it collected from members 
$8,238.50 and the expenses for operating 
the association including the soliciting 
of members, the payment of commis- 
sions, fees and salaries to so-called offi- 
cers and directors was $3,739.38. 

When liquidation was ordered by the 
court the association had 87 members. 
It does not appear that any losses were 
ever paid, , 
Assets in Bank 

The report just filed shows that when 
Superintendent Conway took possession 
of the office of the Property Owners Tax- 
payers Association, Inc., at 16 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, the only assets he 
found consisted of $43.57 cash in bank. 

The total amount of claims filed with 
the liquidator is $3,758.24, no part of 
which will be paid. Superintendent Con- 
way points out that the constitution and 
by-laws of the association do not pro- 
vide for the levy of an assessment but 
require the members to pay only fees 
and dues. 

The report clearly shows that owners 
of real property and landlords who rely 
on “fake insurance” must bear the bur- 
dens of their own losses when the 
pseudo-insurers fail and leave no assets. 





Illinois Department Actuary 
Becomes Company Official 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, May 29, 
Leo H. Lowe, director of the State de- 
partment ‘of ‘trade and commerce, has 
just announced the resignation of T. 
Loyal Anderson as actuary of the State 
insurance division, Mr. Anderson is re- 
signing to become assistant secretary of 
the Federal Life Insurance Co., Chicago, 
and will take up ‘his new duties about 
July 1, Mr. Lowe stated. His successor 

has not been appointed. 


Bill for Auto Rating Board 
Advanced in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, May 29. 
The senate May 27 passed to be en- 
grossed a bill reported by the ways and 
means committee, based upgn two bills 
reported by the committee on insurance, 
providing for the creation of a rating 
and appeal board in connection with com- 
pulsory motor vehicle liability insurance 
and for a study by that board of the 
question of a demerit system of compul- 

sory insurance rating. 
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Deaths From Auto Accidents 
In 78 Large Cities Show Gain 


Three More Reported for Four Weeks Ended May 17 Than 
For Corresponding Period in 1929; Gain of 997 Shown 
For 52 Weeks, Commerce Department Says 








than for the corresponding four weeks of 


¢ 












The number of deaths from automobile; dents which occurred within the corpo- 
accidents in 78 large cities, during the | rate limits of the city, although some ac- 
four weeks ended May 17, was greater | cidents occurred outside of the city limits. 


For comparison, the number of deaths 


1929, according ‘to the statement issued|due to automobile accidents within city 


by the Bureau of the Census, Department | limits is desirable. 


same date was considerably higher than four-week period of 1929 for all of the 
for the 52 weeks ended the same date in| 78 cities, the four-week figure in 1930 


of Commerce, May 29. The number of 
deaths for the 52 weeks ended at this 


1929, it was stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks end 
May 17, 1930, 78 large cities in t 
United States reported 605 deat 
automobile accidents. This number (605) 
compares with 583 deaths during the 
four weeks ended May 18, 1929. Most 











For the 52-week periods ended May 
17, 1930, and May 18, 1929, the totals 
for the 78 cities were, respectively, 8,700 
and 7,703, which indicate a recent rate 
of 26.4%per 100,000 population, as against 
an earlier rate of 23.4, or an increase 
of 13 per cent in the rate in a single 
year. 

" Seven cities reported no deaths from 





ed | May, te 
he| accidents for 78 cities, regardless of 


hs from | Place of accident, the lowest total (346) 
appears for the four-week period ended | 
27, 1926, and the highest (842) | 


of these deaths were the result of acci- | 





Such figures are 
available for the four-week period ended 
May 17, 1930, and for the corresponding 


being 494 as contrasted with 491 for the 

corresponding four weeks in 1929. 
Considering by four-week periods since 

1925, total deaths from automobile 


ar. 
for the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 
1929, The numbers in the 66 periods of 
four weeks were as follows: 


May 17, 1930.....605Jan. 26, 1929..... 612 Oct B, 1987 wcces 662 June 19, 1926..... 547 

Apr. 19, 1930 605 Dec. 29, .771 Sept. 10, 1927.....526 May 22, 1926..... 493 

Mar. 22, 1930 576 Dec. 1, 738 Aug. 13, 1927.....510 Apr. 24, 1926..... 423 

Feb. 22, 1930 562 Nov. 3, 624 July 16, 1927.....573 Mar. 27, 1926.....346 

Jan. 25, 1930 -656 Oct. 6, 1928..... 624 June 18, 1927.....507 Feb. 27, 1926..... 374 

Dec. 28, 1929..... 646 Sept. 8, 622 May 21, 1927.....530 Jan. 30, 1926..... 428 

Nov. 30, 1929..... 859 Aug. 11, 1928.....585 Apr. 23, 1927..... 495 Jan. 2, 1926.....550 

Nov. 2, 1929..... 842 July 14, 523 Mar. 26, 1927..... 441 Dec. 5, 1925..... 623 

Oct. 5, 1929..... 753 June 16, 506 Feb. 26, 1927..... 441 Nov. 7, 1925.....612 

Sept. 7, 1929..... 715 May 19, 1928..... 537 Jan. 29, 1927.....471 Oct. 10, 1025..... 527 

Aug. 10, 1929..... 660 Apr. 21, 1928..... 530 Jan Rg HAOS sacs 522 Sept. 12, 1925.....521 

July 13, 1929..... 635 Mar. 24, 1928..... 421 Dec 4, 1926.....682 Aug. 15, 1925..... 467 
June 15, 1929°.... 603 Feb. 25, 504 Nov. 6, 1926..... 676 July 18, 1925 Uijen 499 
May 18, 1929..... 583 Jan. 28, 1928..... 581 Oct. 9, 1926..... 650 June 20, 1925.....492| 
Apr. 20, 1929..... 526 Dec, 31, 1927..... 624 Sept. 11, 1926.....558 May 23, 1925..... 421 

Mar. 23, 1929..... 523 Dec. 3, 1927..... 619 Aug. 14, 1926..... 499 

Feb. 23, 1929..... 466 Nov. 5, 1927..... 684 July 17, 1926..... 482 

+ 


deaths from automobile accidents for the 
corresponding period of 1929. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from au- 
tomobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received from all of the 
78 cities reporting. In these cities in 
this four-week period the total number 
of deaths from automobile accidents was 


automobile accidents for the last four | 605, but only 494 of these were due to 
weeks, while three cities reported no| accidents within city limits, 
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Business Conditions 


Abroad Summarized |: 





Commerce Department Re- 





vailing since the latter part of last year. 
Hopeful factors in the present outlook 
are the slight trade improvement in the 
Bicol provinces and in the eastern islands 
f the Vasayan group, which are showing 
some recovery from the 1928 typhoon 
disaster, and provincial merchants are 
liquidating stocks at little or no profit, 
thereby effecting a wholesale reduction 


views Trade Situation in| ° inventories. 


Other Nations 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
with collections slow. Dullness prevails 
in most‘ staple lines owing to low pur- 
chasing power in the interior of the 
country. Dollar exchange is strong and 





because of the reduced volume and prices 
of ‘several export commodities. Accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, United States 
imports from Mexico during the first 


of 21 per cent. 

United States exports to Mexico 
amounted to $32,831,000 as against $29,- 
374,000 for the same period of 1929, a 
gain of 12 per eent. Bank clearings for 
Mexico City during April, excluding the 
Bank of Mexico, were 81,000,000 pesos, 
a recession from the March figure. The 
Banco Nacional de Mexico has taken over 
the Compania Banceria de Paris y Mex- 
ico. ° 

Petoleum production for March 
amounted te 3,491,000 barrels and ex- 
ports amounted to 1,966,000 barrels. 
Both production and exports for the first 
quarter of the present year show slight 
gains over the same period of 1929. It 
is believed that the decline in production 
has been ended and that an upward 
trend may reasonrbly be expected. 

Progress is being made by the Federal 
Government on the public works pro- 
gram, particularly on highways and ir- 
rigation projects. Preliminary results 
of the recent census give the population 
of the federal district as 1,217,000 and 
that of Mexico City, 968,000. 





Recent Decisions 


in BUSINESS LAW 


ssory note payable to 
st Company, signed by 
The note was endorsed 





The Sweeten /Automobile Company made its promi 
its own order at the bane of the ir Title om z— 
the automobile company, James Sweeten Jr., president. jas en 
by the company, ‘ioaas Sweeten Jr., president, James Sweeten Jr., individually, 
and by Preston P. Sweeten. The president of the company then delivere 
the note to the bank for discount, which was done, and informed an officer 
of the bank of the address of Preston P. Sweeten, who was his brother, at 
Swedesboro, N. J. The notary on the due day, at the request of the bank, 
presented the note at, and demanded payment of, the company, which was 
refused as “no provision made for payment.” He then protested the note, 
and duly mailed a notice of protest the same day to Preston P. Sweeten, 
endorser, at the address given by his brother, whom he had entrusted to trans- 
act the business. The court held that under the negotiable instruments act 
the protest was good, the mailing was good, and that the endorser, whether 
or not he received the notice, was liable on the note. (Liberty Title and Trust 
Co. v. Sweeten, etc.; N. J. Ct. Errs. & Appls., May 19, 1930.) 





Action by Roy S. Hansen against the Contiffental Casualty Company to re- 
cover benefits under'a policy of accident insurance. Guernsey-Newton Co., 
of Seattle, Wash., then general agent for the insurance company, issued and 
delivered the policy. The-application of Mr. Hansen was obtained by an insur- 
ance broker who had no relation to the insurance company or its general agent. 
The written application was made and signed on Sept. 9. In it the applicant 
agreed to a clause stating “that this proposed insurance shall not take effect 
until this application has been accepted by the company and the policy 
issued.” On Sept. 10, Mr. Hansen was seriously injured in an automobile 
accident. On Sept. 12, Whe application was delivered to the general agent, 
who, without, any notice that Mr. Hansen had been injured, signed and de- 
livered the policy to the broker, dating it back to Sept. 9 at the latter’s re- 
quest. The broker turned the policy over to the insured on Sept. 12, knowing 
that he had been injured two days previously. The insurance company, upon 
learning afterwards of the accident, declared it would not be bound by the 
policy and the suit resulted. The court ruled that the insurance company ‘Was 
not liable. “There is no liability on a policy, upon an application of the 
kind in the present case, for an injury occurring between the date of the 
application to which the policy was predated and the date on which the policy 
was actually issued, where such injuries were unknow to the insurer at the time 
of issuing and delivering the “policy.” (Hansen v. Continental Casualty Co.; 
Wash, Sup.-Ct., May 13, 1930.) 


Brown-Crummer Investment Company, a general depositor in-the American 
State Bank of Wichita, Kans., purchased a policy of indemnity securing it 
against loss of bonds on deposit in the bank. An officer of the bank misap- 
propriated bonds belonging to the company, and it was obliged to expend 
$28,000 to regain possession of the bonds. The depositor demanded that the 
bank give credit on the depositor’s account for the amount, and the credit 
was entered on the books of the bank. The making of this credit was held not 
to extinguish the liability of the bank to make good the depositor’s loss 
on account of misappropriation of the bonds. Soon after the credit entry 
was made the bank failed. Meanwhile neither the bank nor the depositor had 
made specific appropriation of sums to payment of the depositor’s loss. The 
assets of the bank were not sufficient to meet its liabilities. The debt of 
the bank arising from misappropriation of the bonds, the court held, was a 
secured debt. Sums charged to the depositor’s account should be applied first 
to payment of unsecured deposits, it was further ruled, and the indemnitors 
on the indemnity politby were held liable to the depositor for the unpaid 
portion of the depositor’s loss resulting from paapgroncietes of the bonds, 
(Brown-Crummer Investment Co. v. Bankers Service Co. et al.; Kans. Syp. Ct., 
May 8, 1930.) 
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Netherland East Indies.—Generally 
unfavorable conditions continue to pre- 
vail but slight improvement is expected 
next month with harvesting of the rice 
crop and partial relief of the tight credit 
situation. Many dealers are behind in 
payments and are requesting extensions 
which are granted in order to prevent 
failures. Import markets are generally 
dull with turnover reduced because of the 
cautious attitude of importers. 

Textile and automotive markets show 
a slight improvement in certain locali- 
ties. Both markets are overstocked. 
Although prices of export produce con- 
tinue low, the volume of trade is large. 

The export market is featured espe- 
cially by absence of speculation and by 
difficulties in business with Australia 
on account of the exchange situation, 
Exports of native rubber from impor- 
tant centers were about 5 per cent 
higher in: the first four months of the 
year, compared with the same period last 
year. 

Peru.—The depression continues un- 
abated in Peru, pessimism has increased 
and the outlook for the remainder of the 
year is unpromising. Collections are be- 
coming more and more difficult and are 
locally regarded as the worst in the past 
four years. Failures have been few as 
a result of the general policy of large 
firms to carry and grant extensions 
rather than force overdue firms into 
bankruptcy. 


The credit situation warrants con- 
tinuation of a cautious credit policy on 
the part of American exporters. Total 


imports into Callao during April 
amounted to 42,000 metric tons, as 
against 31,000 metric tons in the same 
month of 1929, and exports through the 
same port amounted to 12,000 metric 
tons, as against 8,000 metric tons in 
April of last year. 

Some increase in cotton futures has 
occurred and the policy of credit re- 
striction being practiced by the banks 
is building up the cash reserves, of local 
banks. Two shipments of go}f bullion 
amounting to $2,400,000 each in April, 
and in May have increased the Peru- 
vian gold deposits in New York to $6,- 
000,000. 

The reserve bank’s deflation policy con- 
tinues, the bank having reduced its loans 
and rediscounts some 40 per cent since 
December. The drawifg of exchange 
bills against the gold deposits abroad 
has not yet been started. The exchange 
rates continue around 2.66 gold soles to 
the dollar. 

Philippine Islands.—The usual April 





is expected to remain for some time | 











Stocks of imported merchandise, other 
than certain textiles, are not over- 
abundant at distributing points. Collec- 
tions in April were considered more dif- 
ficult than in March and dealers con- 
tinued very cautious in extending credit. 
Trade in American textiles continued un- 
satisfactory during April, with current 
prospects indicating no improvement. 
Japanese goods, however, are arriving in 
large quantities and are being sold at a 
profit. 

Total arrivals of all types of textiles 
from the United States amounted to 
2,700 cases or packages in April, while 
imports of Japanese goods included 2,700 


quarter of 1930 amounted to $27,514,000 |cases of cotton piece goods and 663 
as compared with $34,836,000, for the!cases of silk and artificial silk piece 
corresponding period of 1929, a decrease | goods. 


Imports of all types of piece 
goods from Shanghai amounted to 519 
cases and from Europe, 716 cases. 

Porto Rico.—During the last two months 
economic conditions in Porto Rico, have 
shown undoubted improvement. With 
labor actively employed in the harvest- 
ing of what promises to be the largest 
sugar output ever recorded, and with 
friit prices generally satisfactory, to- 
gether with the increased activity in the 
needlework industry, the general situa- 
tion is such that business in all lines is 
greatly encouraged. 

Credits are easier and collections are 
improving. 
basic situation is having a steady but 


slow effect on general business activity.| filing of the rate increase application 
After 20 months of general depression | maintained that they had operated at a 
following the hurricane, during which] loss of $10,763,063 during this period.” 


business became heavily obligated, it is 


quite natural that recovery will be slow. | will vigorously oppose the proposed in-” 
Merchants and consumers are busy re-| crease in the courts.” 


ducing their old obligations and accumu- 
lating savings. 
The result is that importers and deal- 


ers generally report that business is dull,| proposed rate increase on June 1 waés 


with some lines, especially in the food- 
stuffs category, moving briskly. 

New Zealand.—Prices for New Zea- 
land’s products in overseas markets are 
increasing slightly and the general out- 
look is better than at this time last 
month. The exchange situation has not 
improved. 


Trinidad.—The general economic con- | 
ditions in Trinidad remain unchanged, | 


with business slow owing to the prevail- 
ing prices for major commodities. The 
estimated daily output of ¢acao during 
May was about 75,000 pounds. It is ex- 
pected that the same daily production 
will be maintained during June, and, in- 
asmuch as two-thirds of the total crop 


is now gathered, the harvest will be ter- | 


minated at the end of July. 

The present crop of cacao, contrary to 
earlier expectations, may be considered 
as a good average one, both from the 
point of volume and quality. Although 
the witchbroom disease continues to 
spread, its density is decreasing and the 
Trinidad government renorts that after 
many months of effort the disease is now 
under control, 

As a result of the popular agitation 
that immediate relief is necessary to 
save the sugar industry from complete 
collapse, thereby throwing 150,000 peo- 
Re out of work, it is understood that the 

rinidad grternecens, after a careful 
survey, will offer relief by loaning $10 
per ton to the factories producing sugar. 
This\ is understood to c a_ temporary 
and éxtraordinary measure, aimed to im- 
mediately relieve a vital industry, the 


!collapse of which would result in wide- 


spread distress on the island. 





Mortality Rate Remains 
Lower Than Last Year 


Telegraphic returns from 65 cities, 
with a total population of 30,000,000, 
for the week ended May 24, indicate a 
mortality rate of 12.3, as against a rate 
of 12.4 for the corresponding week of 
last year. .The highest rate (21.9) ap- 
pears for Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest 
(8.8) for Kansas City, Kans. The high- 
est infant mortality rate (12.6) appears 
for San Diego, Calif., and the lowest for 
Canton (Ohio), Portland (Oreg.) and 
Waterbury (Conn.), which reported no 
infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 65 cities is 13.8 
for the 21 weeks of 1930, as against a 
rate of 15 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. 

Attention is called to the fact that all 
rates used in this summary are based 
upon estimates of population, and hence 
are subject to revision when the final 
results of the 1930 census become avail- 


decline occurred in Philippine business | able. 


adding to the general depression pre- 


(Issued by the Bureau of the Census.) 
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The improVement in the | business of $4,755,626. 
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Increased for : q 
Week of May 10 : 


Deaths From Pneumonia 
Influenza Higher Than in ~ 
1929, Statement by Pub- — 
lic Health Service Says 






























The number of cases of smallpox re- 
ported during the week beginning 
10, showed an increase over the -corre=" 
sponding week of 1929, though poli 
litis was the only other communi S 
disease to increase over the same week in~ 
last year, according to the weekly health; 
statement issued by the Public Health 
Service, May 29. There were two deaths | 
from smallpox reported during the week,= — 
and the number of deaths from infl 
and pneumonia was greater than a year 
ago, it was shown. The statement fol-_ 
lows in full text: : 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in ~ 
the following table are situated in all 
paris of the country and have an esti- 
;mated aggregate population of more > 
than 32,165,000. The estimated popu- 
|lation of the 91 cities reporting deaths 
is more than 30,570,000. Weeks ended ™~ 









































































































|May 10, 1930, and May 11, 1929. 
| Cases reported 1930 1929 
| Diphtheria: 
| 46 States ,..ccccocsccece « 1,051 1438" 
|. OU GIGS, Aviacessevincw sian 488 844° 
| Measles: ae 
"A6 BEAteD. occgwncnswen cede 18,850 15,956 
| WS IES 4 wi si avensevale 8,903 5,482, 
Meningococcus meningitis: , 
oh, POE 218 299 
TO) GItiGR |g 5.xcs cade c nue ee i. 91 137)! 
Poliomyelitis: : 
G2 Bates... ccegacsepenees 24 18" 
Scarlet fever: os 
46 States ..cccccccceceses 8,920 4,304. 
9B cities ..cccccsecccosce - 1,628 1,758 
Smallpox: ; 
46 States .ccccccceces ovsey ane 1,088 
9B cities ....ivdwcwsodes eve 151 6 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States ....cccceccccces 203 306” 
OB GIGS oo wccccuscciosge . 41 66° 
Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
Th: NE enya pouskpoee oe 857 687 
Smallpox: 
re 





Cleveland, Ohio « 
Omaha, Nebr. 





Missouri Insurance Firms 
Seek Increase in Rates - 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, May 29. . 
One hundred and fifty-seven stock fire _ 
insurance companies doing business in - 
Missouri filed injunction proceedings * 
May 28 in the United States District - 
Court for the Western District of Mis-~ 
souri, seeking to restrain the State su- 
perintendent of insurance, Joseph B. 
Thompson, and Attorney General Strat- 
ton Shartel from interfering with the’ 
putting into effect of a 16 2/3 per cent in- - 
crease in fire, tornado and hail insurance’ 
rates in the State, as applied for by the * 
companies Dec. 30, 1929. The compa- * 
jnies ask that the rate increase go into 
| effect June 1, 
Joseph B. Thompson, State superin- 
deht of insurance, May 29, denied the / 
application of 219 stock fire insurance _ 
companies for the rate increase. The 
denial -was issued by Mr. Thompson just. 
before he was served with papers in the.) 
injunction proceedings instituted by the - 
companies. ag 
In denying the inerease, Mr. Thomp- 
son said: wh 
“I find that the income of such com-. 
| panies from business in Missouri during .. 
the years 1924-1928 amounted to $115,- 
438,623, and that losses and expenses of 
said companies chargeable to said busi-,, 
ness amounted to $110,672,997, and that. 
said companies had a net profit in saidj; 


" 





-—n 


“The companies at the time of the.’ 


; 


Mr. Thompson said May 29 “the State;. 


_ A temporary restraining order prevente-* 
ing the State superintendent from inter-. « 
fering with the putting into effect of the~ 


issued May 29 by District Judge A. La - 
Reeves. ‘ 





North Carolina Denies: 
Benefits to Workman 


‘ 
t 
as 








Lacquer Poisoning Case Said: — 
Not to Be Compensable ~* | 
,. State of North Caroling: ~ ; 


Raleigh, May 29. 

Because chemists of the State labora- - 
tory of*hygiene found no benzol and-/ 
only small quantities of nitrobenzol and ' 
dinitrobenzol, insufficient to be toxie: 
from the standpoint of fumes, in lacquer ~~ 
used for spraying furniture, Chairman 
Matt H. Allen of the North Carolina in-* 
dustrial commission has denied compen-'* 
sation to Will J. Dyer against his em- 
ployer, the Carolina Wéod Products Co., 
Asheville, on a claim of injury caused by” 
lacquer poisoning. Mr. Dyer had worked. — 
fo: 10 years at lacquer spraying, Mr, ~ 
Allen’s opinion pointed out, and at the 
time of the alleged accident was with } 
seven other employes in a close room, | 
ventilated by suction fans. He became.. ~ 
nauseated and had stomach pains which 
incapacitatéd him for about two months,., — 

“If there was poison in the fumes from + 
this lacquer, the accidental and involun=.* 
tary inhalation by the plaintiff resulting ~ 


+ 











in injury would not be occupational but.« 
an accident,” it was held, “but the plain-* 
tiff has failed to show the presence of 
any poison, thus leaving the cause of 
his sickness uncertain and unsettled.” 


Bills Introduced. in 
State Legislatures 


State of Louisiana ; 
S. B. 37, Mr. Boone. To require persons _ 
| contracting to perform public work to fi 
bondrof at least 50 per cent of the amo 
of contracts. 

S. B. 42. Mr. Peterman. To regulate 
effect of bonds filed for the discharge 
contracted duties, ‘ & ; 

H. B. 304. Mr. Hoffpauir. Rélatiye to 
mutual insurance companies, amending ex” 
isting laws. s 

S. B. 76. Mr. Peltier. To prohibit 
sale of fireworks except under police # 
pervision, 

S. B. 79. Mr. Peltier. To require 
lums, almshouses, hospitals, orp 
and schools in cities and towns 
central fire alarm station and mun 
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fire alarm system to be equipped with 


UB sen, Mr. B T nd 
. B. 322, r. Bauer, To require 
provide for the registration of titles 


tor vehicles. 
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Following is a list of public bills and resolutions on the calendar 


of the two Houses of 


Congress, classified according to the Code 


of Laws of the United States. Changes in the status of bills are 


The calendar will be printed weekly 


in the Friday issue. ; 


‘ t 
"sg. J. Res. 3. Proposing an amendmen 
be tha Constitution of the Bnited States fix- 
ing the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice President and Members 
\ of Congress, and fixing the time of ‘as- 
“*“sembling of Congress. Passed Senate June 
7791, 1929. , 
tis" w. J: Res. 292. Proposing an amendment 
d*%o the Constitution relative to the election 
“ef President and Vice President. Reported 
to House Apr. 8. 


Title 4—Flag and Seal, Seat of 
*  Gowernment, and the States 


; . R. 742. To prevent the desecration of 
e.8 anc and insignia of the United States. 
Passed House Feb. 5 : 
~ “H.R. 8162. To amend the law relating to 
‘Festoration of Fort McHenry, Md., and pres- 
ervation as a national shrine as birthplace 
Sef. Star Spangled Banner. Passed House 
» Mar. 4. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart-| 
‘ments and Government Offi- 


cers and Employes 
S. 15. Federat employes retirement act. 
’"Passeed Senate Jan. 6. Passed House 

amended Mar. 4. Sent to Conference Mar. 12. 

House agreed to conference report May 22. 
*-Benate agrees to conference report May 26. 
~" §. J. Res. 53. To create a joint committee 

on reorganization of ‘agencies for prohibi- 

tion enforcement. Passed Senate Dec. 16, | 

1929. 

S. J. Res. 143. Creating a commission. to 
prepare plans for a monument in the City 
of Washington commemorating the achieve- | 

-ments of Orville and Wilbur Wright in the 
“development of aviation. Passed Senate 

Mar. 21. - : 7 

S. J. Res. 176. ‘ Trarisferring the functions 

-sof the radio division of the Department of 
*-Commerce to the’ Federal Radio Commission. 

Passed Senate’ May 22.°° Reported to the 

‘House May 24. a ' 

-~ §. 195. To ‘facilitate administration of 

the national parks. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 

Passed House May 19. Approved May 26. 

Public Law No. 255. : 2 
“*§. 196. To provide for uniform adminis- 

tration of the national parks by the United 

States Departmient of the Interior. Passed 

mate May 7. 

Ren! 215. "yor adjustment of salaries of 

civil service. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

- §, 471. Providing for a 40-hour week for 
certain Government employes. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1. Reported to House May 16. 

S$ 2370. To fix the salaries of officers 
and members of the metropolitan police | 
force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia. Passed Senate May 
16. Reported to the House May 21. 


e 


} acts of Feb. 2, 1903, and Mar. 3, 1905, to 


; Passed House Apr. 7. 


| consuming public, distinctive and informa- 


|cept within geologic structures of produc 


as perishable products. Passed Senate June 
3, 1929. Passed House, amended, May 13. 
Sent to conference May 16. : 

S. 1164. Authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate all 
phases of crop insurance. Passed Senate 


To aid in effectuating the pur- 
poses of the Federal laws for promotion of 
vocational agriculture. Passed Senate Apr. 
14. Reported to the House Apr. 30. 

S. 2043. Mr. McNary. To promote the 
agriculture of the United Stgtes by expand- 
ing in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing useful 
information regarding agriculture. Passed 
Senate May 12. 

S. J. Res. 9. For the amendment of the 


allow the States to quarantine against the 
shipment thereto, therein, or through of 
liv&Stock, including poultry, from a State 
or Territory or portion thereof where a 
livestock or poultry disease is found to 
exist, Which is not covered by regulatory 
action of the Department of Agriculture. 
Passed Senate May 23. 

S. 2322. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics 
Jan. 11. 

S. 2323. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics. Passed Senate 
an.-11. ‘ 

S. 2354. To amend the agricultural mar- 
keting act so as to include naval stores. 
Passed Senate Apr. 14, 

S. 3555. Authorizing the purchase, estab- 


mental farm or orchard in Mobile County, 
State of Alabama, and authorizing an ap- 
propriation therefor. Passed Senate May 7. 

S. 3687. To authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to conduct an investigation on 
cotton ginning. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
Passage reconsidered and postponed Apr. 15. 

H. R. 7. To amend the Federal ware- 
house act. Passed House May 7. | 

H. J. Res. 153.. Correcting section 6 of 
the act of Aug. 30, 1890, reiative to the | 
prohibiting of certain classes of cattle. 


H. R. 730.. To amend the general food 
laws by empowering the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to require, in the interest of the 


Passed Senate | 


lishment, and maintenance of an experi- | 


+ 


at Fort Saint Stephens, Ala. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1 

S. 2603. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. ¥. 

S. 2604. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Stoddard, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 3062. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to enable the mothers and widows of the 
deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to 
these cemeteries,” approved Mar. 2, 1929 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

H. R. 7638. To authorize the acquisition 
for military purposes of land in Montgom- 
ery County, Ala: Reported to House May 22. 

H. R. 1408. For study, investigation and 
survey for commemorative purposes of the 
Bull Run and Second Manassas Battlefields 
in Virginia. Passed House Mar. 4. 


H. R. 1420. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to loan aeronautical equipment and ma- 
terial for research and experimentation. Re- 
ported to the House Feb. 28. 


H. R. 2021, To authorize the establish- 
ment of boundary lines for the March Field 
Military Reservation, Calif. Passed House 
Feb. 17. 


H. R. 2156. Authorizing.sale of all the 
interest and rights ofythe United States in 
the Columbia Arsenal property, Maury 
County, Tenn. Passed House Apr. 21. 


H.R. 2366. Authorizing Secretary of War 
to. convey a certain portion of the Military 
Reservation at Fort McArthur, Calif., to the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., for street pur- 
poses. Passed House Mar. 4. 


H.. R. 2755. To increase the efficiency of 
the Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army. 
Reported to House Apr. 3. 


H. R. 4290. To provide for the care of 
private battle field memorials in Europe. 
Reported to the House Apr. 24. 


H. R. 4502. Authorizing an appropriation 
for repairs to ,old Fort San Carlos, Fla., 
and for the procurement and erection of a 
tablet or marker thereon. Reported to 
House Feb. 12. 

H. R. 6618. For study, etc., of the Battle- 
field of Chalmette, La. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 6871. To lease the Jackson Bar- 
racks Military Reservation, in Louisiana, to 
the State of Louisiana. Reported to House 
May 23. 

H. R. 7272. bor paving Government road 
across Fort Sill, Okla., military reservation. 
Reported to Hause Feb. 3. : 

H. R. 8140." To .provide for the policing 





tive labeling of canned foods of grades 


| “below certain to be established minimum | 


requirements.” Passed House May 7. 
H. R. 2152. For an expansion of the field | 


|service of Department of Agriculture. 


Passed House May 15, Passed Senate May 22. 
H. R. 3820. To authorize stock-raising | 
homestead entries in petroleum reserves ex- | 


ag] 
oil or gas fields. Passed House Apr. 7. 
H. R. 10881. Fixing the grades of clerks | 





S. 3619. To reorganize the Federal Power 
“Commission. Passed Senate May 12. 
~ H. R. 995. To create in the Bureau of | 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
a division of safety. Reported to House 
May 7. ° 

S. 3061. To amend section 4 of the act| 
entitled “An act to create a department of | 
labor,” approved Mar. 4, 1913. Passed Sen-| 
ate Apr. 28. Reported ot House May 19. 

S. 3276. To enable the postmaster to 
designate employes to act for him, includ- | 
ing the signing of checks in his name. 
Reported to Senate Apr. 28. 

S. 3277. To provide against the with- 
holding of pay when employes are removed 
for breach of contract to render faithful 
service. Passed Senate May 7. 

S. 3817. To facilitate and simplify ha- 
tional forest administration. Passed Senate 
Apr. 14. Passed House May 20. Approved 
~May 27. Public Law No. 268. 

S. 4017. To repeal the expiration date 
‘ef’ certain War Department. contracts. 
Passed Senate May 12. 
May 28. ] Yio 

S. 3449. Placing the supervising in- 
spectors of the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
iee under the classified civil service. Passed 
Senate Apr. 7. | 

S. J. Res. 24. For the payment of certain | 
~employés of the United States Government! 

in the District of Columbia and employes | 
of the District of Columbia for Mar. 4, 1929. | 

Passed Senate Apr. 7. Reported to House} 
May 19. 
_ H. J. Res. 222. For th¢@ appointment of | 
“@ joint committee of the Senate and House | 
of Representatives to survey and investi- | 
gate the pay, allowances, pensions, com-| 
,pensations, emoluments, and retired pay of | 
all persons who served in the military and | 
naval forces of the United States in any | 
war. Passed House Apr. 24. 
.. H. R. 977. Establishing under the juris- | 
diction of the Department of Justice a divi- | 
sion of the Bureau of Investigation to be/| 
_known as the division of identification and | 
information. Passed House Jan. 20. Re-/| 
ported to Senate May 19. 

H. R. 5277. To eliminate the renewal of 
oath of office of G rnment employes under 
certain condition: assed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 3309. To previde extra compensa- 
tion’ for overtime service performed by 
immigrant inspectors and other employes 
of the Immigration Service. Reported to 
the House Apr. 18. 

H. R. 5713. Fixing the salaries of officers | 
and members of the Metropolitan police 
force and fire department of the District | 
of Columbia. Reported to House Feb, 4. 

H. R. 6848. To allow the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, or of a captain, Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Navy, to any med- 
ical officer below such rank assigned to 
duty as physician to the White House. 
.Passed House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 7390. To authorize the” appoint- 
ment of an assistant commissioner of edu- 
eation in the Department of the Interior. 
Passed House Apr. 7. Passed Senate May 22. 
Approved May 26. Public Law No. 261. 

H. R. 7933. To provide for an assistant 
to the Chief of Naval Operations. Passed | 
‘House May 5. Passed Senate May 22. 
~ H. R. 6998. To establish an assay office 
at Dahlonega, Ga.; Reported to the House 
Apr. 18. 

S. 4242. 
missioners of the 
Passed Senate May 22. 

H. R. 8003. To fix the compensation of the 
assistant heads of the executive departments. 
Reported to House Apr. 17. 

H. R. 9803. To 


mmigration Service. Reported to the House 
Apr. 21. 

H. R. 10782. To facilitate and simplify 
the work of the Forest Service. Reported 
to House Apr. 29. 

“* H. R. 11143. To create in the Treasury 
Department a bureau of narcotics. 
House Apr. 7. 

H, R. 11371. To provide living quarters, 

including heat, fuel and light for civilian 


officers and employes of the Government | 


stationed abroad. Passed House May 21. 
“HH. R. 11679. To extend hospital facilities 
to certain retired officers and employes of 
the Lighthouse Service and to improve effi- 
ciency of that Service, Passed House May 20. 
H. R. 11978. To permit heads of Federal 
departments or independent establishments 
to delegate to subordinates the power to 
appoint employes in the field. Passed House 


wey 7. Saal 

H.R. 12447. To extend hospital facilities 
t6 certain retired officers and employes of 
the Lighthouse Service and to improve the 


ciency of the Lighthouse Service. Passed 
use May 20. 
. 7—Agriculture 

¢$. J. Res. 49. For the leasing of Muscle 
ShoalsShoals. Passed Senate Apr. 4. Passed 
House May 28 


8. J. Res. 73. For the relief of farmers 


dm the area overflowed by the Rio Grande | 


River in the State of New Mexico. 
Benate Dec. 10, 1920. 
**H. J. Res. 354. Mr. Larsen, Ga. To au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to provide additional facilities for 
the classification of cotton under the 
nited States cotton standards act, and for 
dissemination of market news informa- 
ue Agriculture. 


08. To suppress un 


Passed 


fair and fraudulent 


}in the Immigration Service. 
House Apr. 24. 


| certificates of admission to aliens. 


| 1924 in respect of quota preferences. Passed 


Reported to House | 


| 
To fix the salaries of the Com- 
District of Columbia. | 


provide traveling ex-| 
enses for the family of employes of the! 


Passed 


Reported to 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship | 


S. 51. Applying to immigration from | 
Mexico the principle of quota restriction. | 
Passed Senate May 13. Reported to House 
May 23. 

S. 202. To provide for the deportation 
of certain alien seamen. Passed Senate 
Apr. 14. 


S. 226. Authorizing the issuing of cer- 


| tificates of arrival to persons born in the 


United States who are now aliens. 
Senate May 7. 
S. 1278. To authorize the 


Passed 


issuance of 
Passed 
Senate Apr. 17. 


S. 1455. To amend the immigration act of 


Senate Apr. 17. 
| §. 2886. Mr. Bingham. To admit to the | 
; United States Chinese wives of certain 
| American citizens. _Passed Senate May 12. 
| S. 3691. To amend an act entitled “An 
act relative to naturalization and citizen- 
ship of married women,” approved Sept. 22, 
1922. Passed Senate Apr. 17. Reported to 
House May 28. 

_ H.R. 3394. -To amend section 19 of the 
immigration act of 1917 by providing for 
the deportation of an alien convicted in| 
violation of the Harrison narcotic law. | 
Reported to House May 2. 

H. R. 5627. To permit naturalization of | 
aliens who withdrew declarations of inten- 
tion to become United States citizens in 
order to secure discharge from military 
service. Reported to House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 5646. To exempt from the quota 
husbands, fathers and mothers of America 
citizens. Reported to House Mar. 26. 

_H. R. 9673. To authorize the refund of 
visa fees in cases. Reported to House 
Apr. 29. 

H. R. 10343. To provide quota limitations 
for certain countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Reported to House Mar. 13. 

H. R. 10668. To authorize issuance of 
certificates of 
erans of the 
House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 10669. Relating to the educational 
requirements of applicants for citizenship. 
Reported to House May 5. 

H. R. 10670. To amend the naturalization 
laws in respect of competency 
nesses. Reported to House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 10826. To provide for the renewal 
of passports. Passed House May 29. 

H. R. 10960. To amend the law relative 


World War. Reported to 


| to the citizenship and naturalization of 


married women. Passed House Apr. 21. 


Reported to Senate, amended, May 5, 

H. R. 1067% Bill to amend naturalization 
laws in respect of posting of notices of 
petitions for citizenship. Reported to House 
May 6. 

H. R. 10816. To construe the contract 
labor provisions of the immigration act of 
1917 with reference to instrumental mu- 
sicians. Reported to House May 21. 

H. R. 12379. To admit to the United 
States Chinese wives of certain American 
citizens. Reported to House May 21. 


H. R. 12667. Mr. Johnson, Wash. For 


| the extension of the immigration border | 


| patrol; Immigration and Naturalization, 
litle 1O—Army 


S. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
| Passed Senate May 15, 1929. 

S. 1011. To amend the act entitled “An act 
for making further and more effectual pro- 
|vision for the national defense,” approved 
| June 3, 1916, as amended. Passed Senate 
| Apr, 17. 

S. 465. Mr. Tyson. To give war-time 
rank to retired officers and former officers of 
|the United States Army. Passed Senate 

May 12. 


to loan tents and equipment for encamp- 
ment of United Confederate Veterans at 
| Biloxi, Miss. Reported to Senate Jan. 17. 

| S. 2591. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the action at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1, 

S. 2592. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Blakely, Ala. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. 

_S. 2593. To provide for the commemora- 
tian of the battle of Burnt Corn, Ala. 
| Passed Senate Apr. 1. 
| §. 2594. 
tion of the surrender of the forces com- 
|manded by Gen. Taylor to Gen. Canby at 
| Citronelle, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2595. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Williams, Ala, Passed Senate Apr. 1. 
| §, 2596. To provide for the commemora- 
| tion of the battle of Talladega, Ala. Passed 
| Senate Apr. 1, 
| §&. 2597. 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
| at Fort Mitchell, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 
| §. 2598. To provide for the commemora- 
| tion of the historic events which occurred 
| at Jackson Oak, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1, 
S. 2599. To provide for the commemora- 
| tion of the massacre at Fort Mims, Ala. 
| Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

8S. 2600. To provide for the commemora- 
|tion of the siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2601. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Tombigbee, Ala. Passed Senate 


| Apr. 1, 
8. 2602. To provide for the commemora- |’ 


| eral reserve act, as amended. 


citizenship to certain vet- | 


of wit-| 


S. 2587. Authorizing the Secretary of War | 


To provide for the commemora- | 


To provide for the commemora- | 


of military roads leading out of the District 
of Columbia. Reported to House May 26. 

H. R. 9280. Authorizing Secretary of War | 
to grant right of way for street purposes 
over two acres of the Holabird Quarter- 
master Depot Military Reservation at Bal- 
timore. Passed House May 27. 

H. R. 9334. To provide for the study, 
investigation, and survey, for commemora- 
tive purposes, of the battle field of Sara- 
toga, N. Y. Passed House Apr. 7. Passed 
Senate May 22. 

H. R. 9154. To provide for the construc- 
tion of a revetment wall at Fort Moultrie, 
S. C. Passed House Mar. 4. Passed Sen- 
ate May 22. 

H. R. 11405. To grant the Secretary of 
War the authority to grant easements for | 
oil pipe lines on certain military posts. | 
Reported to House May 23. | 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 

S. 485. An act to amend section 9 of | 
| the Federal reserve act and section 5240 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
| Passed Senate Apr. 14. Reported to House 
May 26. 

S. 486. An act to amend section 5153 of 
| the Revised Statutes as amended. Passed 
| Senate Apr. 1. Reported to House May 26. 
S. 684. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 7. 

S. 2605. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 

S. 2666. To amend seetion 6 and section 
9 of the Federal reserve act. Passed Sen- 


ate Apr. 1. 
S. 3541. To amend sectin 22 of the Fed- 

eral reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
An act to amend the Federal 





S. 3627. 
reserve act so as to enable national banks 
voluntarily to surrender the right to exer- 
cise trust powers and to relieve themselves 
of the necessity of complying with the laws 
governing banks exercising such powers. 
Passed Senate Apr. 14. Reported to House 
May 26. 

S. 4028. To amend the Federal farm loan 
act as amended. Passed Senate May 12. 

S. 4096. To amend section 4 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act to clarify the meaning of 
the phrase “electors voting” in that part 
of the statute providing the method of 
counting ballots in elections of class A and 
class B directors of the Federal reserve 
banks. Passed Senate May 12, Reported 
to House May 23. ‘ 

S. 4079. An act to amend section 4 of 
the Federal reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. 
14. Reported to House May 26. 

H. R. $433. To amend the Federal farm 
loan act. Reported to House Apr. 29. 

H. R. 9683. Providing penalty for any 
person circulating false reports detrimental 
to a Federal reserve bank. Reported to 
House Feb. 19. Recommitted to Banking 
and Currency Mar. 5. 

H. R. 10560. To amend sectipn 22 of the 
| Federal reserve act. Reported to House! 
| Apr. 24, ‘ 
| Title 14—Coast Guard 
| §. 2005. For the loan of a Coast Guard 
| cutter to the City of Oakland, Calif. Passed 
| Senate Jan. 23. 

H. R. 12284. To provide for the construc- 
tion of vessels for the Coast Guard for res- 
cue and assistance work on Lake Erie. Re- 

| ported to House May 20. | 


| Title 15—Commerce and Trade | 


H. J. Res. 326. To amend the acts relating 
| to quarantine against shipment of livestock, 
including poultry, from States where live- 
| stock or poultry diseases exist. Reported 
to House May 8. 

H. R. 11. To protect trade mark owners, 
distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade mark, brand, 
} or name. Reported to House Jan. 27. 
| H. R, 6127. To authorize the payment of 

checking charges and arrastre charges on | 
| consignments of goods shipped to Philip- 
| pine Islands. Passed House Apr. 21. Re- 
ported to Senate May 23., 

| H. R. 9557. To create a body corporate 
by the name of “Textile Foundation.” 
Eeeeod House Apr. 3. Reported to Senate 
ay 5. 


| Title 16—Conservation 


| $, 1959. To authorize the creation of 
game sanctuaries or refuges within the | 
Ocala National Forest, Fla. Passed Senate 
Apr. 7. Reported to the House Apr. 30. 
| _ S. 2908. Extending protection to the 
| American eagle. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

| §S. 3@650. Authorizing the establishment 
of a migratory bird refuge in the Cheyenne 
| Bottoms, Kans. Passed’ Senate May 7. Re- 
| ported to House May 21. 

S. 3386. Giving the consent and approval 
of Congress to the Rio Grande compact 
signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on Feb. 12, 
| 1929. Passed Senate May 8. 
| §, 8594, authorizing appropriations for 
|the construction and maintenance of im- 
provements necessary for protection of the 
| national forests from fire. Reported to 
| Senate May 27. 
H. R. 5662, Providing for depositing cer- 
|}tain moneys into the reclamation fund. 
| Passed Hous¢ May 5. Reported to Senate 

May 29. 

8S. 3631.. Authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to enlarge tree planting opera- 
tions on national forests east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Passed Senate Apr. 14. Passed 
House; amended, May 5. Sent to confer- 
ence May 14. 

H. R. 8296. Relating to water right 
charges on Federal irrigation projects. 
Passed House Jan. 20, Passed Senate May 22, 

H, R. 9990. For the rehabilitation of the 
Bitter Root irrigation project, Montana. 
Reported to House Apr. 7 

H. R. 10880. Authorizing the construction 
of the Michaud division of the Fort Hall 

Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an appro- 
| priation therefor, and the completion of the 
project. Reported to House May 7. 





| the millionth scale. 


| sion to study and review the policies of the 


| to be held in the District of Columbia in 





Title 18—Criminal, Code and 
Criminal Procedure 


S. 90. A bill relating to pardons. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. E 

S. 1645. Amending section 876 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to the issuance 
of subpoenas. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

H. R. 6807, Establishing two institutions 
for the confinement of United States pris- 
oners. Passed House Jan. 22. Passed Sen- 
ate May 16. Approved May 27. Public 
Law No. 270. 

H. R. 7412. To provide for the diver- 
sification of employment of Federal pris- 
oners, for their training and schooling in 
trades and occupations. Passed House Jan. 
22. Passed Senate May 8. Approved May 
27. Public Law No. 271. 

H. R. 9641. To regulate the possession, 
sale, transfer, and use of dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia. Passed 
House May 26. . 

H. R,. 9674. To amend the law relating 
to parole of United States prisoners. 
Passed House Apr. 21. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- | 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor. Passed 
House May 28, 1929. Passed Senate amended, 
Mar. 24, 1930.. Sent to conference Apr. 2. 
House agrees to conference report May 1, 
recedes on certain amendments and insists 
on certain other amendments May 3. Sen- 
ate insists on its amendments and asks fur- 
ther conference May 7. House agrees to 
further conference May 8. 


Title 20—-Education 


S. 4030. To provide books for the adult 
blind. Passed Senate May 12. 

S. 4227. To authorize the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia to make 
certain provisions for the relief of conges- 
tion in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. Passed Senate May 7. 

H. R. 11365. To provide books for the adult 
blind. Reported to House Apr. 9. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


S. 101. To authorize official tests to de- 
termine protein content of wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. 

S. 3470. To define fruit jams, fruit pre- 
serves, fruit jellies, and apple butter, to 
provide standards therefor, and to amend 
the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, 
as amended. Passed Senate May 7. 

H. R. 6. To amend the definition of oleo- 
margarine contained in the act entitled “An 
act definining butter, also imposing a tax 
upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine.” Passed House Feb. 6. Passed Sen- 
ate, amended, May 26. 

H. To amend an act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of adulterated or poisonous 
foods, drugs, etc.” Passed House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 11514. To define preserve, jam, 
jelly and apple butter, to provide standards 
therefor; reported to the House Arr. 10. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 
and Intercourse 


H. J. Res. 14. For annual contribution of | 
the United States toward support of central 
bureau of international map of the world on 
Passed House Mar. 4. 
H. J. Res. 150. Providing for a commis- 
United States in Haiti, with authority for 
appropriation of $50,000 for expenses. Re- 
ported to House Dec. 14, 1929. 

H. J. Res. 229. To defray the expenses of 
participation by the Government of the; 
United States in the Inter-American con- 
ference on bibliography to be held at 
Havana, Cuba. Passed House Feb. 3. 

S. J. Res. 20. To promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
profits of war. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 





1929. 

S. 2414. Authorizing the Government of 
the United States to participate in the in- 
ternational hygiene exhibition at Dresden, 
Germany. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

H. J. Res. 248. To authorize an appro- 
priation of $40,000 for the expenses of ar- 
bitration of the claim of Charles J. Harrah 
against the Government of Cuba. Passed 
House May 19. 

S. 615. Authorizing the Uintah, Uncom- 
pahgre and the White River bands of the 
Ute Indians in Utah and Colorado to sue in 
the Court of Claims. Reported to Senate 
May 26. | 

H. J. Res. 280. To authorize participa- 
tion by the United States in the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. Passed House May 20, 

H. J. Res. 311. For the participation of 
the United States in an exposition to be 
held at Paris, France, in 1931. Passed House 
May 29. 

H. J. Res. 282. Authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the Union of South 
Africa. Passed House May 20. Reported 
to Senate May 28. 

H, J. Res. 322. Authorizing payment of 
the claim of the Norwegian government 
for interest upon money advanced by it in 
connection with the protection of American 
interests in Russia. Passed House May 29. 

H. J. Res. 331. A bill relative to The 
Hague Conference on the Codification of 
International Law. Passed House May 21. 

H. J. Res. 333. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of participation by 
the United States in the ninth International 
Dairy Congress in Denmark in 1931. Passed 
House May 29. 

H. R. 1970. Authorizing payment of an 
indemnity to the British government on ac- 
count of the death of Samuel Richardson, 
British subject, alleged to have been killed 
at Consuelo, Dominican ‘Republic, by U. S. 
Marines. Passed House Mar. 4, 

H. R. 9110. For reclassification of clerks 
in the foreign service of the United States 
and their compensation. Passed House 
May 21, 

H. R. 9991. Fixing the salary of the 
Minister to Liberia. Passed House Apr. 7. 

H. R. 10480. To authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the German 
Reich to the United States. Passed House 
May 26. 

H. R. 10585. Providing that the Alien 
Property Custodian shall return to the va- 
rious trusts the proceeds received from the 
disposition of any patent, trade mark, etc., 
delivered to the Alien Property Custodian, 
or seized by him. Reported to House 
Mar. 31. 

H. R. 11580. To amend section 1709 of 
the Revised Statutes. Passed House May 29. 

*H. R. 12348. To provide for partial pay- 
ment of the expense of foreign delegates to 
the eleventh annual convention of the Fed- 
eation Interalliee des Anciens Combattants, 


September, 1930. Passed House May 29. 
Title 23—Highways 


8. 120. To authorize the President to de- 
tail engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture to 
assist the governments of the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics in highway matters. Re- 
ported to Senate Apr, 22. 

S. 1270. Providing for the construction 
of roads on the Fort Belknap Indian Res- 
ervation in the State of Montana. Passed 
Senate May 22. 





S. 1811. Providing for a study regarding 
the construction of a highway to connect 
the northwestern part of the United States 
with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and 
Alaska. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 1785. Providing for the construction 
of roads on the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Montana. Passed Sen- 
ate May 22. 

©. 3258. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, Passed Senate May 8. 

S, 3775. To amend the act entitled “An act 
to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post 
roads. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 4002. Providing for the construction 
of roads on the Rocky Boy Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Montana, Passed Sen- 
ate May 22. 

H. R. 4021. To accept from the State of 
Montana grant of concurrent. police juris- 
diction over the right. of war of the- Black- 
feet Highway, and over the'rights of way of 


Reservation in Montana. Reported to House 
Jan. 7. 


H. R. 5057. To provide for the construc- 
tion of a gravel road in the Walker River 
—" Reservation. Reported to House 

ar. 1. 

H. R, 7585. To authorize Federal aid 
construction of rural post roads. Reported 
» House Jan. 29.. Recommitted to Roads 

ar. 17. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 

S. 174, An act to provide far the estab- 
lishment of a branch home of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in 
one of the southeastern States. Passed Sen- 
ate May 29, 1929. Reported to House May 
26, 1930. 

H. R. 3313. Authorizing Secretary of War 
to acquire free of cost to the United States 
the Confederate Stockage Cemetery on 
Johnston’s Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 
Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R, 6124. To provide for reconstruction 


jof the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot 


Springs, Ark. Passed House May 20. 

H. R. 9638. To establish a branch home 
of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers at or near Roseburg, Oreg. 
Reported to House May 27. 


Title 25—Indians 


S. J. Res. 167. To clarify and amend an 
act entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, 
adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims 
which the Assiniboine Indians may have 
against the United States,” approved Mar. 
2, 1927. Reported to Senate May 29. 

S. 320. ‘or improvement of a public 
road in Wind River Indian Reservation, 
Wyoming. Passed Senate Apr. 1. Passed 
House, amended, May 20. Senate concurred 
in House amendment May 21. 

S. 872. Mr. Wheeler. To amend an act 
for the relief of certain tribes of Indians 
in Montana, Idaho, and Washington. Passed 
Senate May 12. 

S. 1533. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to extend the time for payment 
of charges due on Indian irrigation proj- 
ects. Passed Senate May 8. 

S 3156. Providing ‘for the final enroll- 
ment Of the Indians of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in the State of Oregon. Passed 
Senate May 23. 

S. 2895. Authorizing the bands or tribes 
of Indians known and designated as the 
Middle Oregon or Warm Springs Tribe of 
Indians of Oregon, or either of them, to 
submit their claims to the Court of Claims. 
Passed Senate May 22. Reported to House 
May 28. 

S. 3165. Conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, consider, and re- 
port upon a claim of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian nations or tribes for fair 
and just compensation for the remainder of 
the leased district lands. Passed Senate 
May 22. Reported to House May 28. 

S. 3156. Providing for the final enrollment 
of the Indians of the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation in the State of Oregon. Reported to 
Senate May 22. 

S. 3359. To authorize a per capita pay- 
ment to Pine Ridge Sioux Indians of South 
Dakota. Reported to Senate Mar. 20. 

S. 4203. To amend the act approved Feb. 
12, 1929, authorizing the payment of in- 
terest on certain funds held in trust by 
he United States for Indian tribes. Passed 

enate May 7. 

S. 3581. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to arrange with States for the 
education, medical attention, and relief of 
distress of Indians. Passed Senate May 22. 

S. 3938. Authorizing the construction of 
the Michaud division of the Fort Hill In- 
dian irrigation project. Passed Senate 


Authorizing the pillager bands 
of Chippewa Indians, residing in the State 
of Minnesota, to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims. Reported to Senate 
May 28. 

H. R. 5282. Authorizing the deferring 
of collection of construction costs against 
Indian lands -within irrigation projects. 
Reported to House Mar. 26. 

H,. R. 8476. To authorize a survey of cer- 
tain lands claimed by the Zuni Pueblo In- 
dians, New Mexico, and the issuance of pat- 
ent therefor. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 6979. To authorize the creation of 
Indian trust estates. Reported to House 
May 28. 

H. R. 8812. Authorizing the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians to employ general attor- 
neys. Reported to House May 19. 

H. R. 9444. To authorize the erection of 
a marker upon the site of New Echota, 
capital of the Cherokee Indians prior to 
their removal west of the Mississippi River, 
to commemorate its location and events 
connected with it. Passed House May 5. 
Passed Senate May 20. 

H. R. 9761. For issuance of patents in 
fee for Indian homesteads on the Crow 
Blackfeet and Fort Belknap reservations in 
Montana. Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R. 10627. Amending the law of Feb. 
14, 1920, authorizing ana directing the col- 
lection of fees for work done for the benefit 
of Indians. Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R. 10879. Directing the Secretary of 


| Interior to investigate reimbursable charges 


against Indian tribes. 
Mar. 19. 

H. R. 10932. For the relief of homeless 
and destitute Chippewa Indians in Forest, 
Langlade, and Oneida Counties, Wis. Re- 
ported to House Apr. 17. 

H, R. 11370. To authorize the use of the 
right of way by the United States Indian 
Service through the Casa Grande Ruins 
National Monument in connection with the 
San Carlos irrigation project. Reported to 
House Apr. 24, 

H. R. 11429. To regulate collections from 
Indians in the United States. Reported to 
House Apr. 24, 

H. R. 11753. To amend an act for relief 
of certain Indian tribes in Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. Reported to House May 8. 

H. R. 11782, Authorizing the payment of 
interest on certain funds held in trust by 
the United States for Indian tribes. Re- 
ported to House Apr. 24. 

H. R. 11783. To authorize the collection 
of penalties and fees for stock trespassing 
on Indian lands, Reported to House Apr. 24, 

H. R. 11900. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate and report 
to Congress on the desirability of the 
segnianies of a portion of the Menominee 
Indian Reservation, Wis., for the establish- 
ment of a national park. Reported to the 
House Apr. 30, 

H. R. 10425. To enable entrymen and 
purchasers of Indian lands to secure re- 
funds of any moneys paid in excess of 
the reappraised value of the lands. Re- 
ported to House May 19, 


Title 26—Internal Revenue 


H. J. Res. 340, Extending the time for 
the assessment, refund, and credit of in- 
come taxes fow1927 and 1928 in the case of 
married individuals having community in- 
come, Reported to House May 23. 

H. R. 12440. Providing certain exemp- 
tions from taxation for Treasury bills. Re- 
ported to House Mar 23. 

H, R. 11403. To amend an act entitled 
“An act to create a revenue in the District 
of Columbia by levying tax upon all dogs 
therein, to make such dogs personal prop- 
erty,” as amended. Passed House May 12. 
Reported to Senate May 26. 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 

S. 3344, supplementing the national pro- 
hibition act for the District of Columbia. 
Reported to Senate May 27. 

H. R. 3895. Authorizing the Commissioner 
of Prohibition to pay for information con- 
cerning violations of the narcotic laws of 
the United States. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 11199. Providing for the summon- 
ing of liquor law violators by publication. 
Reported to House Mar. 31. 

H. R. 8574. To transfer the prohibition 
enforcement unit from the Treasury to the 
Department of Justice. Passed House Feb. 
8. Passed Senate May 14. Approved May 
27. Public Law No. 273. ' 

H. R. 9985. To amend the act entitled, 
“To amend “the national prohibition act.” 
Reported to-House May 28. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 


S. 1985. Providifig against misuse of offi- 
cial badges. Passed Senate May 22. 


Reported to House 








ex of Pending Legis ation on Calendar of Congre 


judge for the southern district of California. 
Passed Senate May 12. 

S. 1812. To authorize the collection of 
annual statistics relating to certain public 
institutions. Reported to Senate May 29. 

S. 1906. Mr. Fletcher. For the appoint- 
ment of an additional circuit judge for the 
fifth judicial circuit. Passed Senate May 12. 

S. 2816. To amend section 1125, chapter 
81, of the District of Columbia Code. Re- 
ported to Senate, Apr. 21. 


8S. 2828. Authorizing commissioners or 
members of international-tribunals to ad- 
minister oaths, to subpoena witnesses and 
records, and to punish for contempt. Passed 
Senate Mar. 5. 


S. 3215. To amend section 3 of the act 
of Congress approved Feb. 18, 1929, entitled 
“an act to amend the laws relating to assess- 
ments and taxes in the District of Columbia.” 
Reported to Senate Mar. 3. 


S. 3229. To provide for the appointment 
of an additional district judge for the 
southern district of New York. Reported 
to Senate May 5. 

S. 3248. To authorize fraterna) and benev- 
olent corporations heretofore created by 
special act of Congress to divide and sep- 
arate the insurance activities from the fra- 
ternal activities by an act of its supreme 
legislative body, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent of insurance of the 
District of Columbia. Reported to the Sen- 
ate Mar. 5. 


S. 3493. Mr. Grundy. To provide for the 
appointment of an dditional circuit judge 
for the third judicial circuit. Passed Senate 
May 12. 

S. 3490. To define, regulate, and license 
real estate brokers and real estate sales- 
men; to create a real estate commission 
in the District of Columbia; to protect the 
public against fraud in real estate trans- 
actions. Passed Senate May 22. 

S. 1317. To amend section 108 of the 
judicial code, as amended, so as to change 
the time of holding court in each of the 
six divisions of the eastern district of the 
State of Texas. Passed Senate May 22. 

S. 4307. To authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to compromise 
and settle a certain suit at law resulting 


from the forfeiting of the contract of the |- 


Commercial Coal Company with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1926. Reported to 
Senate May 19. 

S. 4357. To limit the jurisdiction of dis- 
trict courts of the United States. Reported 
to Senate May 20. 

S. 4551. To amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved Mar. 3, 1901, 
and the acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plemental thereto. Reported to Senate 


cs - A bill to amend subchapter 5 
of chapter 18 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia by adding thereto a 
new section to be designated section 648-A. 
Reported to Senate May 29. 
H. R. 23. Extending the j 
for the rendition of decl até 
Reported to House Dec. @. 
H. R. 185. To provide a place for holding 
court at Fargo, N. Dak. Passed House Feb. 
5. Passed Senate May 20. 
H. J. Res. 312. To clarify the jurisdic- 
tional act by which the Assiniboine Indians 
were permitted to sue in the Court of 
Claims for any damages which may have 
been sustained by violation of their rights. 
Reported to House May 28. 
H. R. 739. Permitting officers who take 
and approve official bonds to require the 
renewal of such bonds. Passed by Hpuse 


udicial power 
ry judgments. 


: Providing a jury commission 
for the District of Columbia. Passed by 
House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 969. Authorizing appointment by 
each United States circuit judge of a law 
clerk. Passed by House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 976. Providing that subscription 
charges for newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals for official use may be 
paid for in advance. Passed House Jan. 22. 

- RB To permit the United. States 
to be made a party defendant in certain 
cases. Passed House Feb. 5. Passed Sen- 
ate, amended, Apr. 14. 

H. R. 2903. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of two. additional justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Reported to House May 1. 

H. R. 3144. To amend the code of laws 
for the District of Columbia relative to the 
forming of organizations. Passed House 
May 12. Passed Senate May 29. 

H. R. 3975. To amend sections 726 and 
727 of title 18, United States Code, with 
reference to Federal probation officers, and 
to add a new section thereto. Passed 
House Jan. 22. Passed Senate, amended, 
May 7. House agrees to Senate amend- 
ments May 21. 

H. R. 7587. To authorize appointment of 
reporters in the courts of the United States 
and to fix their duties and compensation. 
Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 7643. To establish a term of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Nevada at Las Vegas. Passed 
House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 9590. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional district judge for 
the eastern and western districts of 
Arkansas. Reported to House May 29. 

H. R. 12056. Providing for the waiver 
of trial by jury in the district courts of 
the United States. Reported to House 
May 28. . 

- 10341. Permitting prosecution on 
information instead of by grand jury. Re- 
ported to House May 28. 

H. R. 6285. Removing the duty of the 
United States judges to certify expense ac- 
counts of United States attorneys and as- 
sistant attorneys. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5268. To amend section 1112 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia. 
Passed Senate May 22. 

H. R. 5411. To pWovide for appointment 
of adidtional district judge for district of 
Minnesota. Passed House Mar. 4. Passed 
Senate May 16. 

H. R, 5624. To provide for an additional 
judicial district in Kentucky and prescribe 
sittings of the courts, Reported to House 
May 23. 

H. R. 6347. To amend section 101 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended. Passed House 
M 


ay 5. 

H. R. 7822. Amending section 2 and re- 
pealing section 3 of the act approved Feb. 
24, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 964; chapter 301), en- 
titled “An act to authorize the appointment 
of commissioners by the Court of Claims 
and to prescribe their powers.and compen- 
sation.” Passed House Jan. 22. Reported 
to Senate May 14, 

H. R. 11971. To amend section 79 of the 
Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 152) 
by providing two terms of court annually 
at Bloomington, in the southern division of 
the southern district of Illinois. Reported 
to House May 14. 

H. R. 12095. To provide an additional 
Federal district judge in West Virginia. 
Reported to House May 16. 

H. R. 1198. To authorize the United 
States to be made a party defendant in any 
suit or action which may be commenced by 
the State of Oregon in the United States 
District Court for the District of Oregon. 
Passed House Jan, 20, Passed Senate May 22. 

H. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 
of the Revised Statutes (section 773, title 
28, United States code), relating to trial 
of issues of fact in civil cases. Passed 
House Jan. 22. Passed Senate May 22. 

H. R. 5261. To authorize the destruction 
of duplicate accounts and other papers filed 
in the offices of clerks of the United States 
district courts, Passed House Jan. 22. 
Passed Senate, amended, May 22. House 
agrees to Senate amendments May 27. 

8S. 1916. Relating to indictments in Fed- 
eral courts. Reported to Senate May 19. 
3068. To amend section 355 of the 
Revised’ Statutes relating to expenditures 
for construction work on Government 
lands. Passed Senate May 22. Reported 
to House May 29. 

H. R. 970. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of May 28, 1896, relating to fees 
aid clerks by United States marshals. 
ssed House Dec, 16, Reported to Senate 


8. 


ay 19. 

H. R. 5258. To repeal section 144, title 
11, of the act of Mar. 3, 1899, chapter 429 
(section 2253 of the compiled laws of 
Alaska). Passed House Jan. 22. Passed 
Senate, amended, ‘May 22. House agrees 


ak A iy 
Ss | 


vised Statutes relating to disposal of 
| Revis Passed House Jan. 22. Passed Sen- 
ate May 22. us eee 

H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829. 
of. the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relating to expenses of vesse | 
tached in admiralty. Passed House Jan. 
20’ Passed Senate May 22. 

H.-R. 6806. For appointment of addi- 
| tional circuit judge for fifth circuit. Re- 
ported to House May 2. ' 
| oH. R. 7926. To provide for terms of the 
| United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania to be held at 
Easton, Pa. Reported to House 0 ho : 

H: R. 9601. To provide tor appointment , 
of additional circuit judge for third judicial 
circuit. Reported to House May 7 

H. R. 9045. For the appointment of two 
additional associate judges to the Court of . 
Appeals pf the District of Columbia, - 
ported to the House May 24. 

H. R. 10044. To amend section 108 of 
Judicial Cole. Reported to House Apr. 24, 

H. R. 10476. To regulate and license 
real-estate brokers and salesmen. Reported 
j; to House Mar. 21. Mg 

H. R. 12059. To provide for an additional 
judge of the Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York. Reported to 

May 23. 
ae. 11622. For the appointment of an 
additional judge for the eastern district of 
Louisiana. Reported to the House May 24. 

H. R. 12032. For the appointment of two 
| additional jndges for the southern district 
of New York. Reported to the House May 


24, : 

H. R. 12347. To provide for the appoint-~ 
ment of an adidtional district judge for 
the eastern district of Missouri. Reported 
to House May 27. : 

H. R. 12599. To classify procedure on 
appeal from the court from decisions of 
the Federal Radio Commission, to more 
clearly define the subject matter of such 
appeals and to insure a review of the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of. the 


Reported to the House May 27. 

H. R. 12307. For the appointment of one 
additional judge for the western district of 
Oklahoma. Reported to the House May 24. 

H. R. 12350. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge in 
the eastern district of Michigan. Reported 
to House May 27. 


Title 29—Labor 


S. 3059. To provide for the advance plan- 
ning and regulated construction of cer- 
tain public works, for the stabilization 
of industry, and for the prevention of un- 
employment during periods of business de- 
pression. Passed Senate Apr. 28. 

S. 3060. To provide for the establishment 
of a national employment system and for 
cooperation with the States in the promo- 
tion of such system. Passed Senate May 12. 

S. 3653. To amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide compensation for disability or 
death resulting from injury to employes in 
certain employments in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved May 17, 1928. Passed 
Senate Apr. 7. e) 

H. R. 9227. Establishing additional salary 
grades for mechanics’ helpers in the motor 
vehicle service. Reported té House Apr. 7. 

H. R. 9232. To regulate the rates of wages 
to be paid to laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors and subcontractors on 
public works of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Reported to House 
Apr. 15. 


Title 30—Mineral Lands and 
Mining 

S. 4119. To make available in Alabama 

lands for sale to and purchase’ by bona fide 

settlers and those desiring to purchase tim- 

berland and isolated tracts of public lands 


to which the Government receives coal and 
other minerals. Passed Senate May 8. 








Passed House May 19.. Approved May 23. 
Public Law No. 246. 

S. 4140. Providing for the sale of the 
remainder of the coal and asphalt deposits 
in the segregated mineral land in the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations, Okla. Passed 
Senate May 7. Reported to House May 19. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 
S. 5. Appropriating $7,500 for defraying g@& 


expenses of the United States Marine Bandy | 


at 89th annual reunion of the Confederate 
veterans at Charlotte, N. C. Passed Senate 
Apr. 23, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 76. Authorizing the Secretary 
of ‘the Treasury to purchase farm-loan 
bonds issued by Federal land banks, Passed 
Senate May 23. 4 

S. J. Res. 134. Authorizing appropriation 
for delegation to fourth world poultry con- 
gress. Reported to Senate Feb. 6. 

Ss. Res. 137. For loans to farmers in 
crop-failure areas of Montana. Passed by 
the Senate Feb. 11. f 

S. 134. Authorizing an appropriation for 
the purchase of land for the Indian colony 
near Ely, Nev. Passed Senate May 12, Re- 
ported to House May 21. 

S. 3189. For relief of the State of South 
Carolina for damage to and destruction of 
roads and bridges by floods in_ 1929, 
Passed Senate Mar. 25. Passed House, 
amended, May 19. Senate agrees to House 
amendments May 23. 

S. 548. For the relief of retired and 
transferred members of the naval reserve 
force, naval reserve, and Marine Corps 
reserve. Passed Senate Apr. 14. Passed 
House May 19, Approved May 23. Public 
Law No. 244. 

H. J. Res. 307. Authorizing the appropri- 
ation of not to exceed $300,000 of the 
amount of $600,000 authorized to be appro- 
priated for the migratory bird conservation 
act of Feb, 18, 1929. Reported to House 
Apr. 28. 

S. 1372. Authorizing an appropriation for 
payment of claims of the Sisseton and Wah- 
peton bands of Sioux Indians, Passed Sen- 


ate May 12. ; 

S. 2274. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the 
French Republic to the United States of 
America. eported to Senate Dec. 5, 1 

S. 3219. Discontinue coinage of $2.50 gol 
pieces. Reported to Senate Jan 21. : 

S. 3558. To amend section 8 of the act 
making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, approved Mar. 4, 1913. Reported 
to Senate May 29. - 

S. 3783. For the relief of the State of , : 
Georgia for damage to and destruction of 
roads and bridges by floods in 1929. Pa: 
Senate Apr. 15. Passed House May 19. Ap- 
proved May 27. Public Law No. 267. 

S. 4108. To provide for .reimbursement 
of appropriations for expenditures made for 
the upkeep and maintenance of property of 
the United States under the control of the 
Secretary of War used or occupied under 
license, permit, or lease. Passed Senate 


May 12. ‘ me: 
i. R. 47. For relief of the State of New 
Passed House Mar. 4. ‘ 
H. J. Res. 303. Providing for the pa 
ment of claims of grain elevators and gra 
firms to cover insurance and interest 
wheat during the years 1919 and 1920. Re 
ported to the House Apr. ¥8. a 
H. J. Res. 235. Authorizing an annual of 
propriation for expense of establishing a 
maintaining a United States passport b 
reau at Portland, Oreg. Reported to H 
Apr. 21. 
H. R. 233. To approve the action of the 
War Department in rendering relief to suf- 
ferers of the Mississippi River flood in 1927, 


Reported to House Feb, 11. } 

H. J. Res. 243, Authorizing appro - 
tion of one-half of expenses of a joint, in- 
vestigation by United States and Canada 
of the probable effects of proposed de- 
velopments to generate electric power from 
the movement of the tides in Passama- 
quoddy and Cobscock bays, Maine. Passed 
Housé Apr. 21. 

H. J. Res. 255. Authorizing an appragtls- 
tion of $871,655 as the contribution of the 
United States toward thé Christopher Co- 
lumbus Memorial. Lighthouse at Santo Do- 
mingo. Reported to House May 23° .- © 

H. J. Res, 253. To provide for the ex- 
penses of a delegation of the United see 
to the sixth meeting of the Sonereees i 
Passed House May 20, 


Military Medicine and Pharmacy at 
H. J. Res. 247. Appropriating $50,000 fo 
eee 


pest in 1931. 


District of Columbia by the Supreme Court. # = 


P, 


| practices in marketing vegetables and fruits! tion of the historic events which occurred law. 


H..R: 11285. To amend the Alaskan game |its connections with the Glacier National S. 1792. Mr. Shortridge. To provide for|to Senate amendments, May 27, is r 
Reported to House Apr, 21, Park road.system on the Blackfeet Indian/the appointment of an additional district!’ H. R. 56259. To amend section 939 of the 

i 4 
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the President’; investigation of conditions 
and United States poiicy in Haiti. Passed 
House; Feb. 11. Reported to Senate Feb. 11. 
HJ) Res. 289. Providing sor the partici- 
pation of the United States in the celebra- 
tion of the-150th anniversary of the siege 
of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis on Oct. 19, 1781, atid authorizing 
an appropriation to be used in connection 
with such celebration and for other pur- 
poses: Reported to House May 2. 

H. J. Res. 299. To provide an annual 
appropriation to meet the quota of the 
United States toward the expenses of the 
international technical committee of aerial 
legal experts. Passed House Mav 29. 

H..J. Res. 328. Authorizing immediate ap- 

. propriations for settlement of war claims 
act of 1928. Passed House May 18. Passed 
Senate May 27. 

H. J. Res. 348. To supply a deficiency in 
the appropriation for miscellaneous items, 
contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Passed House May 23. 

H. J. Res. 346. To supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for the employes com- 

ensation fund’ for the fiscal year 1930. 

‘assed House May 27. Passed. Senate 


a 
KJ. . 349. Making appropriations 
to the G. A. R. Memorial Day Corporation 
for use on May 30, 1930. Passed House 
May. 26. Passed Senate May 27. 
u. R. 704.. For reimbursement to States 
for \ military property and equipment 
brought into the Federal service in 1917. 
Reported to House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 1601. Authorizing the Department 
of Agriculture to issue two duplicate checks, 
about $22,000,000, in favor of Utah State 
treasurer where the originals have been lost. 
Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R. 2029. To authorize the coinage of 
silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the 75th anniversary of the Gadsden Pur- 
¢base. Passed House Mar. 19. ‘Passed Sen- 

Mike Apr. 7. Vetoed Apr. 21. Failed passage 
“over veto, re-referred to Committee Apr. 22. 

H. R. 2030. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of land adjoining 
Fort Bliss, Tex. Reported to House May 23. 

H.-R. 3222. For the relief of the State o 
Vermont. Reported to House May 14. 


H. R. 8159. To authorize appropriation | 


for construction at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y.; Fort 
Lewis, Wash., and Fort Benning, Ga. Re- 
ported to House May 14. 

H. R. 4192. To authorize the coinage of 
silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the 125th anniversary of the expedition of 
Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. William 
Clark. Reported to House Apr. 17. 
oH. R. 6340. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for the construction at the mountain 
branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Reported to House May 21. 

H. R. 6846. To authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Passed House Mar. 19. 

H. R. 7254. Providing for the deposit 
by railroad companies of the cost of sur- 
veying lands within their grants. Reported. 
to House: May .29. 


H. R. 7244. 
for Maxwell Field, Ala.; reported to House 
Jan. 22. 

H. R. 7496. Authorizing an appropriation 
for improvements at the Guilford Court- 
house National Park. Reported to House 


May 29. 

. R. 7491. Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1931. 
“Passed House Dec. 29, 1929. Passed Senate, 
Mar. 25, 1930. Approved May 27. Public 
“Law No. 272. 

H, R. 7955. War Department appropria- 
tion bill for next fiscal year. Passed House 
Jan. 14. Passed Senate May 8. Conference 
reported by Senate May 23. Conference re- 
port adopted by House May 26. 

H. R. 8479. To reimburse parties who 
from dire necessity were compelled to pro- 
vide flood control works before the Govern- 
“ment. authorized the expenditure for the 

urpose. Passed House May 23. Passed 

enate May 29. 

H. R. 8583. For relief of the State of 
Maine. Reported to House Mar. 13. 

H. R. 8837. To pay, as an act of grace to 
China, $500 to the family of Chang Hsi 
Ying, drowned as a result of collision be- 
tween an American naval vessel and a 
Chinese junk. Reported to House Mar. 24. 

H. R. 8881. For payment of certain ex- 
enses in connection with adjudication of 
ate claims by the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, United States and Germany. Passed 
House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 9707. To authorize the town of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds up to $1,- 
000,000 to acquire public utility properties. 

‘assed House May 20. ; 

H, R. 8921. Authorizing an appropriation 
for payment of claims of the Sisseton and 

ahpeton bands of Sioux Indians: Re- 
ported to House Apr. 24. 

H. R.- 9142. To extend the jurisdiction of 
the arbiter under the settlement of war 
claims act to patents licensed to the United 
States pursuant to an obligation arising out 
of their sale by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian. Reported to House Feb. f7. 

H. R, 9996. Authorizing Commissioners 

to settle certain claims against the District 
of Columbia, Passed House May 12. Re- 
ported to Senate May 28. : 
" H. R..10037, to amend the act entitled 
“An aet making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929,” approyed May 
16, 1928, Passed House May 5. Reported 
to Senate May 27. 

H. R. 10175. Extending from two years 
to three years the appropriations for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Passed House Apr. 
28, Passed Senate, amended, May 22. Sent 
to conference May 26. ‘ 

H. R. 10416, Authorizing, where no suit- 
able buildings are available along Canadian 
and Mex can borders, that customs or im- 
migration services may expend $3,000 for 

y one project. Passed House Apr, 11. 

H. R. 11008. To authorize the coinage of 

-cent pieces’ in commemoration of the 
sesquicentennial of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. Reported to House 
Apr. 17.° ; 

H. R. 10877. Authorizing appropriations 
of $3,000,000 a year for two fiscal years 
beginning with 1932 as a reforestation pur- 

hase program. Passed House May 7, Passed 
enate May 23. . 

H. R..11194. To determine the contribu- 
tion of the United ‘States to the expenses 

' the District of Columbia. Reported to 
House May 23. 

R: 11965. 
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Legislative appropriation 


bill ‘for hext fiscal year. Passed House May 


8. Passed Senat: May 20. Sent to con- 
ference May 26. Senate agrees to confer- 
enee report May 28. 
* H. R. 12236. Making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931. 
Passed House May 16. Reported to Sen- 
ate May 26. . 
H. R. 11145. To increase from $25,000 to 
™ $55,000’ the authorization for an appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the sixth session 
of the permanent international association 
road congrésses in the District of Co- 
Tumbia in October, 1930. Passed House 


a 19. 2 

. R. 10813. District of Columbia appro- 
riation bill for next fiscal year. Passed 
ouse Mar. 27. Passed Senate, amended, 

May 12, Sent to conference May 19. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 

H. R. 5694, Authorizing appropriations 
of $5,000,000 annually for a 10-year period, 
beginning the fiscal year 1932, as-a definite 
congressional declaration of policy for car- 
ing out.the Weeks law. Reported to 

ouse Feb. 15. 

H. R. 9806. Omnibus bridge bill. Passed 
House Feb. 17. Passed Senate, amended, 
‘ . 11. Sent to conference Apr. 21. 
~ The following bridge bills have been re- 

I to the Senate: S. 4009, 4259, 3713, 

190, 2491, 219, 379, 1073, 1186, 1187, 1188, 
* 1189; 1337, 1744, 2705, 2716, 3574, 3575, 3576, 

4094, 3122, 3638, 3754. H. R. 11781, 11228, 

11 , 11485, 12131, 

he following bridg. bills have passed the 

. Senate: S, J. Res. 168, S. 1268, 1578, 2114, 

#875, 2859, 2863, 2890, 3421, 3422, 3607, 3898, 

4182, 1644, 3298, 4538, 3868, 3873, 2896, 2897, 

, 4064, 4157, 4196, 3466, 4269, 4577. H. 
11708, 11430, 


To authorize appropriation | 


© ee 


The followingbridge bills have been re- 
ported to the House: . 2114, 3898, 
1268, 2890, 3298, 3421, 3422, 3466, 3868, | 
4157, 4196. H.R. 10376, 11636, 11903, 11933, ; 
11934, 11966, 11974, 201, 202, 5661, 10823, | 
11729, 11700, 11786, 115i, 12190, 12129, 
12121. - 

The following bridge bills have passed the 
House: S. 1578, 4182. H. H. 11228, 11240, | 
11430, 11485, 11282, 11278, 6843, 8300, 9439, 
9628, 9980, 9989, 10461, 11781, 10017, 11703, 
200, 11779, 12131. | 

The foéllowing bridge bills have passed 
both Houses and have been approved by the | 
President: S. 180, 3741, 3742, 3743, 3744, | 
3746. H. R. 7962, 9805, 10340, 11196. | 


Title 34—Navy 


S. J. Res. 140. To provide for the erection 
of ‘a memorial tablet at the U. S. Naval 
| Academy to commemorate the officers and | 

men lost in the U. S. Submarine S-4. Passed | 
Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 428. To authorize the transfer of the 
| former naval radio station at Seawall, Me., 
| as an addition to the Acadia National Park. 
Passed Senate Apr. 7. Passed House May | 
20. Approved May 23. Public Law No. 248. | 

S. 525. Authorizing the Secretary of the | 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the cis- 
tody of the Louisiana State Museum, of the 
City of New Orleans, La., the silver service 
in use on the cruiser New Orleans. Passed 
Senate Apr. 7. ’ 


S, 550. To regulate the distribution and, 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
line of the Navy. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 551. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
Marine Corps. Reported in Senate June 3, 
1929, 

S. 1721. Directing the retirement of act- 
ing assistant surgeons of the United States 
Navy at the age of 64 years. Passed Senate 
May 7. 

S. 1952. Providing a nautical school at the 

port of New Orleans,. La. Passed Senate 
Apr. 7. . 
# S. 8185. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to dispose of material no_longer 
needed by the Navy. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 
Passed House May 20. Approved May 23. 
Public Law No.249, 

S. 3810. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the termination of the Civil War at 
Appomattox Court House, Va. Passed Sen- 
ate May 12. Reported to House May 20. 
| §. 3893. Authorizing the $ecretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the cus- 
| tody of the State of South Dakota the silver 
| service presented to the United States for 
be cruiset “South Dakota.” Passed Senate 

ne.. 7. 

H. J. Res. 327, Authorizing the presenta- 
tion of medals to the officers and men of 
the Byrd Antarctic expedition. Passed 
House May 12, Passed Senate May 19. Ap- 
proved May 23. Public Resolution No. 75. 

H, J. Res. 850.. To provide.funds for 
payment of expenses of the Marine Band 
in attending the 40th Annual Confederate 
Veterans’ Reunion. Passed House May 27. 
Passed Senate May 27. 

H. BR. 10082. To attthorize the attendance 
;of the Marine band at the national en- 
| campment of the G. A. R. at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Passed House May 20. Passed Sen- 
ate May 26. 

H. R. 1190. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
| the line of the Navy; Reported to House | 
Dev. 17. 

H. R. 7924. For erection of tablets or 
markers and the commemoration of Camp 
; Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, Lincoln 
| County, Tenn. Passed House May 20. 

H, R. 7974. To regulate the distribution 
}and promotion of commissioned officers of 
| the Marine Corps. Reported to House Jan. 7. 
H. R. 9370. For modernization of the 
| United States Naval Observatory at Wash- 
| ington. Passed House May 20. - 

H. R. 10662. For hospitalization and 
| medical treatment of transfer members of 
tthe fleet naval résérve and the fleet 
Marine Corps reserve in Government hos- 
| pitals without expense to the reservists. 
| Passed House May 19. 

H. R. 6142. Authorizing the Secretary of | 
the Navy to lease the United States naval 
destroyer and submarine base at Squan- 
tum, Mass. Passed House May 19. 

H. R. 10375. Providing for retirement of 
disabled nurses of the Navy. Passed 
House May 19. 

H. R. 11489. To provide for the com- 
memoration of certain military historic 
events. Reported to House May 19. 


Title 35—Patents 


S. 4015. Providing for patents for plants. 
Passed Senate Mey 12. Passed House 
| May 13. Approved May 23. Public Law 
No. 245. 

S. 4442. Relating to suits for infringe- 
ment of patents where the patentee is vio- 
lating the anti-trust laws. Reported to 
Senate May 29. 

H. R. 699. To prevent frauds, deception 
or improper practice in connection with 
business before the United States Patent 
Office. Passed House Mar. 17, Reported to 
Senate May 8. 

H. R. 2828. Amending the law relating to 
trade marks and to authorize their regis- 
tration. Passed House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 11852. Amending the statutes of 
the United States to provide for copyright 
registration of designs. Reported to House 


ay 2. 

H, R. 12549. To amend and consolidate 
acts respecting copyright and to permit 
the United States to enter the International 
Copyright Union. Reported to House 


May 28. \ 
Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 

SJ. Res. 93. To provide for a monument 
to Maj..Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late 
Surgeon General of the United States Army. 
Passed Senate March 26. 

S. J. Res. 95. Authorizing the erection of 
a memorial building to commemorate the 
winning of the Oregon country for the 
United States. Passe: Senate Apr. 1. 

S. J. Res. 127. Authorizing the erection 
on the public rrounds in Washington, D. C., 
of a memorial to William Jennings Bryan. 
Passed Senate Apr. 7. Reported to House 
May 1% 

S. 2814. To authorize the erection of a 
suitable statue of Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals. Passed Senate Apr. 7. ~- 

S. 3051. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to erect a monument to com- 
memorate the service of Martin Charger and 
ten other Indians in the rescue of white 
women and children held as captives by an 
unfriendly Indian tribe. Passed Senate 
Apr. 10. 

H.. R. 14. To make the Star Spangled 
Banner the national anthem. of the United 
States. Passed House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 101. For the award of the air-mail 
flyer’s medal of honor. Reported to House 
May 28. 

H. J. Res. 306. Establishing a commis 
sion for the participatipn of the United 
States in the observance of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Reported to 
House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 4849. For purchase of a bronze bust 
of the late Lt. James Melville Gilliss, U.S. 
N., to be presented to the Chilean national 
observatory. Passed House Feb. 3. 

. R. 9412. To provide for a memorial 
to Theodore Roosevelt for his leadership in 
the cause of forest conservation. Passed 
House April 7, Passee Senate May 26. 

H. R, 10171. Providing for the erection 
at Clinton, N. C., of a monument in com- 
memoration of William Rufus King, for- 
mer Vice President of the United States. 
Passed House May 7. Passed Senate May 13. 
Approved May 21. Public Law No. 242. - 

H. R. 10209. To authorize an ap>ropria- 
tion of $2,500 for a memorial in Chatham 
County, Ga., to Sgt. William Jasper, a Rev- 
olutionary War hero. Passed House May 5. 

H. R. 10296. To provide for the use of 
the U. S. S. “Olympia” as a memorial to the 
men and women who served the United 
States in the War with Spain. Roberses | 
to House Mar, 13. 

H. R. 10579. For erection of a marker 
in memory .of Col. Benjamin Hawkins at 
Roberta. Ga. Passed House May 5, Passed 
Senate May 16. Approved May 22. Public 
Law No. 243. ‘ . 

H. R. 11853. To authorize the Secretary 


a 
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| Passed House May 5. 


| of the Treasury to prepare and manufae- | for directory service. 


ture a medal in commemoration of the 125th; House Apr. 1. 


anniversary of the expedition of Capt. Meri- 
wether Lewis and Capt. William Clark. Re- 
ported to House May 5. ; 


H.R. 11582. To provide monuments to 


‘mark the birthplaces of deceased Presi- 


dents of the United States. 
House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 12235. To provide for the creation 
of a colonial national monument. in Vir- 
ginia. Reported to House May 13. 

H. R. 6151. To authorize the Secretary 
of War to assume the care, custody, and 
control of the monument to the memory 
of the soldiers who fell in the.battle of 
New Orleans, at Chalmette, La., and to 
maintain the monument and grounds sur- 
rounding it. ssed House Feb: 3. Passed 
Senate May 22, 

H. R. 11547. To providesfor the erection 
of a marker or tablet to the meifiory of 
Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, at Edenton, N. C.’ Passed 
House May 19. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public 


Health Service) 


S. 2567. 
allowances to certain soldiers of the Span- 
ish-American War and the Philippine In- 
surrection who were discharged in the 
Philippines. Passed Senate May 7 


Reported to 


H. R. 1194. To amend the naval appro- | 


priation act for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1916, relative to the appointment of pay 
clerks and acting pay clerks, Passed House 
May 6. 

H. R. 10380. Adjusting salaries of the 
Naval Academy Band. Reported to the 
House Mar, 13. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 
and Veterans’ Relief 


S. 476. Omnibus pension bill. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. Passed House, amended, 
Apr. 7. Sent to conference May 13. 

S. 477. Equalizing pensions to certain 
soldiers of the Civil War and their widows. 
Passed Senate, amended, Apr. 1. 

S. 958. Granting increased pensions to 


regular soldiers and sailors and authorizing | 


acceptance of War and Navy Department 
records for disability. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 
Reported to House May 22. 

S. 1293. To increase pensions to certain 


H. R. 6997. 
of vessels owned or chartered by the United 
States, and engaged in transportation of 
troops, supplies, etc., during the War with 
Spain, Philippine Insurrection or China Re- 
lief Expedition. Passed House, amended, 


= 5. 

. R. 7689. Amending the law of May 
22, 1928, regarding six-months’ death gratu- 
ity to dependents of officers, men and 
nurses, to make determination of depend- 
ency in such cases by the Secretary of the 
Navy final and conclusive upon the account- 
ing officers. Reported to House Apr. 14, 


H. R. 8570. To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924. Reported to House 
Jan. 15. 

H. R. 9323. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
soldiers and sailors. Passed House Feb. 14. 
Passed ‘Senate Apr. 7. Approved May 23. 
Private Law No. 38. 

H. R. 9804, Extending the time for filing 
applications under the World War adjusted 
compensation act. Passed House Mar. 4. 
Passed Senate May 27. 

H. R. 10630. To authorize the President 
to. consolidate and coordinate Government 
activities into a new “administration of. vet- 
erans’ affairs.” Passed House Apr. 29. 

H. R. 10381. To revise the World War 
veterans’ bill. Passed the House Apr. 24. 

H. R. 12013 (S. 477). To increase pensions 
for Civil War veterans and their widows, 
Passed Senate, 
amended, May 22. Sent to conference May 26. 

H. Re 12099. To apply the pension laws 
to the Coast Guard. Reported to House 
May 3. 

H. R, 12205. Granting pensions and in- 
creases of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and 
of wars other than Civil War and to their 
widows. assed House May 29. Passed 
Senate, amended, May 22. :*Sent to con- 
ference May 26. 


H. R. 12302. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war. Passed House May 16. 
Reported to Senate May 26. ' 


Title 39—Postal Service 


S. 543. To increase the pay of mail car- 
riers in the village delivery service. Passed 
Senate May 8. 

S. 1101. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to investigate the conditions of 
the lease of the post office garage in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and to readjust the terms 
thereof. Passed Senate Apr. 7 

S. 1413. Amending the act making appro- 
priations for services of Post Office Depart- 
ment relating to statements of ownership 
of newspapers. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

8. 3044. To amend section 39 of title 39 
of the United States Code. Passed Senate 
May 7. 

S. 3178. To authorize the collection of 
additional postage on insufficiently or im- 
properly addressed mail to which directory 
service is accorded. Passed Senate May 8. 

S. 3272. Authorize the dispatch from the 
mailing post office of metered permit mat- 
ter of the first-class prepaid at least 2 
cents but not fully prepaid and to au- 
thorize the acceptance of third-class matter 
without stamps affixed in such quantities 
as may be prescribed. Passed Senate May 7. 

§S. 3273. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to issue additional receipts or cer- 
tificates of mailing to senders of any class 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- 
able therefor. Passed Senate May 7, 

S. 3054. To increase the salaries of cer- 
tain postmasters of the first class, reported 
to Senate May 9. ; 

S. 3599. To provide for the classification 
of extraordinary expenditures contributing 
to the deficiency of postal revenues. Passed 
Senate May 8. 

S. 4235. To prohibit the sending of un- 
solicited merchandise through the mails. 
Passéd Senate May 23. 

H. R. 5190. To enable the Postmaster 
General to authorize establishment of tem- 
porary or emergency star route service 
from a date earlier than the date of the 
order requiring such service, to meet emer- 
gency conditions. Passed House May 20. 

H. R. 5659.’ To authorize the Postmaster 
General to charge a fee for inquiries made 
for patrons concerning registered, insured, 
or collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal 
money orders. Reported ‘to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 8568. To compensate the Post Office 
Department for the extra work caused by 
the peruat of money orders at offices other 
than those on which the orders are drawn. 
Reported to House Apr. 22. 

H. R, 8569. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to issue additional receipts or cer- 
tificates of mailing to, senders of any class 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- 
able therefor. Reported to House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 8649, To authorize the Postmaster 
General to collect an increased charge for 
return receipts for domestic registered and 
insured mail when such receipts are re- 

uested after the mailing of the articles. 

eported to the House Apr. 1 

H. R. 8651. To authorize 
from the mailin ost office of metered 
permit matter of the first class, prepaid 
at least 2 cents but not fully poe. and 
to authorize the acceptance of third-class 
matter without stamps affixed in such quan- 
tities as may be prescribed. Reported to 


House Apr. 21. 

H. R. Bs06. To authorize the fostmaster 
General to fine steamship and aircraft 
carriers transporting mails beyond the bor- 
ders of the United States for unreasonable 
and unnecessary delays and other delin- 
quencies.. Passed House May 5. 

H. R. 11096. To provide a postage charge 


‘the dispatch 


‘% 


sa 


Granting travel pay and other | 


Granting pensions to crews | 


: | Calif. 
maimed veterans who have lost limbs. Passed | 
| Senate Apr. 1. 


| 


| 


General to hire vehicles from village de- 
livery carriers. Passed House May 20. 

H. R. 11344. To provide for the classifi- 
cation of extraordinary expenditures con- 
tributing to the deficiency of postal rev- 
enues. Reported to House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 11007, To permit railway post of- 
fice clerks to reside at points convenient to 
their runs, even though not directly on the 
route covered. Passed House May 20. 

H. R. 1234 Authorizing the Postmaster 
General to impose demurrage charges on 
undelivered collect on. delivery parcels. 
Passed House Mar. 4. Passed Senate, 
aon 8. Approved May 23. Public Law No. 


H. R. 12285. To authorize the Postmaster 


| General to purchase motor-truck parts from 


the truck manufacturer. Reported to House 
ay 28. 

- R. 10676. To restrict the expeditious 
handling, transportation and delivery of 
certain mail matter where local or con- 
tractual conditions are inadequate. Re- 
ported to House May 28. 

H. R. 12412. Authorizing the Postmaster 
Genera! to permit railroad and electric-car 
companies to provide mail transportation by 
motor vehicle in lieu of service by train. 
Reported to House May 28. 


Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. J. Res. 77. Providing for closing ot 
Center Market in Washington, D. C., in con- 
nection with new public building program. 
Passéd Senate Dec. 12. Passed House, 
amended, May 26. Senate agrees to House 
amendments May 28. 

S. Jd. Res. 130. Directing Federal Power 
Commission to stop issuing permits on proj- 
ects relating to the Columbia River pense 
further investigation. Passed Senate Jan. 31. 

S. 497. To provide for the erection and 
operation of public bathhouses at Hot 
Springs, N. Mex. Passed Senate May 8. 

S. 2224. To change the name of Iowa Cir- 
cle, a park area in the District of Columbia, 
to Logan Circle. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
Passed House Apr. 14. 

S. 3043. Authorizing the establishment 
of a national hydraulic laboratory in the 
Bureau of Standards. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 


S. 3184. To permit the County*f Solano, 
in the State of California, to lay, construct, 
install, and maintain sewer outlets over 
and actoss the navy longitudinal dike and 
accretion thereto, in Mare Island Straits, 
Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

8. 8970. Authorizing the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to extend the Natural History 
Building and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor. Passed Senate May 8. 

S. 4211. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the elimination of the 
Michigan Avenue grade crossing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved Mar. 3, 1927. 
Passed Senate May 8. 

S. 4224. To provide for the operation 
and maintenance of bathing pools under 
the jurisdiction of the District of Public 
Buildings and Parks of the National Cap- 
ital. Passed Senate May 8. Reported to 
House May 22. 

S. 4243. To provide for the closing of 
certain streets and alleys in the Reno sec- 
tion of the District of Columbia. Passed 
Senate May 8. 

S. 3895. To authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to widen Wis- 
consin Avenue abutting squares 1299, 1300, 
and 1935. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 3901. To establish a commercial air- 
port for the District of Columbia. Passed 
Senate Apr. 17. 

S. 4022. To regulate the erection, hang- 
ing, placing, painting, display, and mainte- 
nance of outdoor signs and other forms of 
exterior advertising within the District of 
Columbia. Passed Senate Apr. 17. 

S. 4226.- To authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to sell at public 
or private sale certain real property owned 
by the District of Columbia. Panced Sen- 
ate May 8. 

S. 4066. To authorize the merger of “the 
Georgetown Gas Light Company with and 


Reported to Senate Apr. 25. 

R. 26. For acquisition and develop- 
ment of the George Washington Memorial 
‘barkway along the Potomac. Passed House 
Jan. 30. Passed Senate, amended, May 13. 
House concurred in Senate amendments 


Authorizing acceptance 
of a donation of land, building and other 
improvements in Caddo Parish, near 
Shreveport, La. Passed House Apr. 7. 

H. J, Res. 300. To permit the Pennsyl- 
vania Gift Fountain Association to erect a 
fountain in the District of Columbia. 
Passed House May 20. 

H.R. 740. To increase the salaries of cer- 
tain postmasters of the first class. Reported 
to House Apr. 7. 

H. R. 1009. Granting to State of Wis- 
consin certain unappropriated public land 
in meandered areas. Passed House Apr. 7. 

H. R, 3087. Granting leaves of absence 
with pay to substitutes in the postal service. 
Reported to House Apr. 7. 

H. R, 4293. Teo provide for a ferry and 
highway near the Pacific entrance of the 
Panama Canal. Passed House Mar. 26. 
Passed Senate May 22. Approved May 27. 
Public Law No. 269. 

H. R. 6603. Providing a shorter work week 
for postal employes. Reported to House 


i. Te 

H. R. 7405, For a five-year construction 
and maintenance program for the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries. Passed House 
Apr. 16. Passed Senate May 8. Approved 
May 21. Public Law No. 240, 

H. R. 7983. To authorize the construc- 
tion of a memorial building at Champoeg, 
Oreg. Rcported to House Feb. 19. 

H. R. 7997. Authorizing the purchase of 
additional land for the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. Passed House 
Feb. 3. . 

H. R. 7996. To change the name of Iowa 
Circle in the City of Washington to Logan 
Cirele. Passed House Apr. 14. 

H. R, 8872. To provide for the construc- 


jtion and equipment of an annex to the Li- 


brary of Congress. Reported to House 
Jan. 28. 

H, R. 9483. Authorizing thé appropria- 
tion of $80,000 for the purchase of a site, 
to contract for the construction of a build- 
ing and for the installation ther@in of ap- 
paratus for the use of a constant frequency 
monitoring radio statior. Passec House 


pe. 7 

H, R. 9676. To authorize the Secretary 

of the Navy to proceed with certain public 
works at the United. States Naval Hospital, 
Washington, D. C,, by replacing antiquated 
structures at that institution, at a cost not 
to exceed $3,200,000. Reported to House 
Feb. 24. 
H. R. 9848. To enablé the Secretary of 
War to accomplish the construction of ap- 
proaches and surroundings, together with 
the necessary adjacent roadways, to the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, Virginia. Passed 
House May 5. Passed Senate May 19. Ap- 
proved May 26. Public Law No. 253, 

H. R. 10166. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Reported to House Mar. 1. 

Hi. R. 10554. To establish a National Lin. 
coln Museum and veterans’ headquarters 
in the Ford Theater Building, Washington, 
D. C. Reported to House Apr. 3. 

H.-R, 10662. To authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to purchase land and to con- 
struct buildings for radio research investi- 
gations. Passed House r. 21. 

H. R. 11094. To authorize extension of 





the Natural History auieeect the United 
States National Museum at Washington, D. 
C. Reported to House Apr. 3. 

H. R. 11488. Amending the law regard- 
ing condemnation of land for acquisition by 
the Library of Congress. Passed House 


May 20. 

. R. 11244. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasusy to extend, remodel and en- 
large the post office building at Washing- 
ton, D. ©. Reported to House Apr. 17. 

H, R. 11789. To aid in the maintenance 
of engineering experiment stations in con- 
nection with the land grant colleges. Re- 
ported to House Apr. 22. 

H, -Ri_ 12343; To authorize the. Secretary 
of the Treasury to accept donations of sites 


Reported to the! for public buildings. 


H. R. 9300. To authorize the Postmaster ; 


| projects. 


into the Washington Gas Light GomDeny | 


Reported to House 
May 14. : 

H. R. 11432. To amend procedural pro- 
visions of an act to provide for enlarge- 
ment of the Capitol grounds, with respect 
; to condemnation proceedings, Passed House 
May 19. 

H. R. 11515. To provide for the sale of 
the Government building site located on the 
State line dividing West Point, Ga., and 
Lanett, Ald., for the acquisition in West 
Point of a new site, and for the erection 
of a building thereon. Reported to the 
House May 24. 

H. R. 12383. To transfer from the United 
States Shipping Board to the Treasury De- 
partment certain property located at Ho- 
boken. N. J. Reported to the House May 24. 

H. R, 12665. Mr. Huddleston, Ala. Pro- 
viding for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at 
Fairfield, Ala.; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
| H, R. 12666. Mr. Mead, N. Y. To author- | 
ize an appropriation for the purchase of 
the Milburn home in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
which the late President McKinley died; 
| Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Title 42—The Public Health 


S. 255. For the promotion of the health 
and welfare of mothers and infants. Re- 
ported to Senate Apr. 9. ; 

S. 1171. To establish an’ institute of 
health. Passed Senate Apr. 1. Passed 
House May 19. Approved May 26. Public 
Law No. 261. 

S. 4531. Authorizing a survey 
nection with the control of cancer. 
Senate May 23. 

H. R. 4124. To honor the memory of the 
heroes of the fight against yellow fevén. 
Reported to House Mar. 5. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 64. For Secretary of War to acquire 
land in Utah. Passed Senate Jan. 22. 

S. J. Res. 56. To amend section 2 of the 
act of Feb. 25, 1927 (44 Stat. L., e. » Pp» 
336), relating to Rio Grande reclamation 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

8S. 107. Establishing additional land of- 
fices in the States of Montana, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, Colorado | 

| 


in con- 
Passed 





and Nevada. Passed Senate May 22. Sen- 
| ate agrees to House amendments May 28. 

S. 135. To provide for the payment for | 
henefits received by the Paiute Indian‘ Res- 
ervation lands within the Newlands irriga- 
tion project, Nevada. Passed Senate May 7. | 
Reported to House May 28, 

S. 317. To authorize the Secretary of the | 
Interior to grant certain oil and gas pros- | 
pecting permits and leases. Passed Senate | 
| May 8. Reported’ to House May 13. | 
| §, 413. Authorizing the issuance to Wesley 
A. Howard of a patent for certain lands. 
Passed Senate Apr. 17. 


S. 261. Amending the act of Jan. 25, 1917, 
and other acts relating to the Yuma aux- 
iliary project, Arizona. Passed Senate 
Apr. 17. Reported to House May 14. 


S. 412. To authorize the creation of 
organized rural communities. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 7. 

S. 498. Granting certain public lands to 
the State of New Mexico for use of eastern 
New Mexico normal school. Passed Senate 
Apr. 1. 

S. 2189. For the relicf of certain stock- 
raising homestead entrymen in the State 
of Wyoming. Passed Senate Apr. 14. Re- | 
ported to House May 14. | 

S. 2231. To reserye certain lands on the 
public domain in Arizona for the use and 
benefit of the Papago Indians. 
ate May 23. 

S. 2498. To promote the better protec- 
tion and highest public use of lands of 
the United States and adjacent lands and 
| waters in northern Minnesota for the. pro- 
duction of forest products. Passed Senate | 
May 7. 

S. 2865. Granting the consent of Con- 
gress to compacts or agreements between 
the States of Wyoming and Idaho with 
respect to the boundary line between said 
States. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 

S. 3538. To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the City of Port 
Angeles, Wash., a portion of the Ediz Hook 
Lighthouse Reservation, Wash. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 7. 

S. 3774. To amend the United States 
mining laws applicable to the national for- 
ests within the State of South Dakota. 
Passed Senate Apr. 14. 

S. 3585. To eliminate certain land from 
the Tusayan National Forest, Arizona, as 
an.addition to the Western Navajo Indian 
Reservation. Passed Senate Apr. 16. Passed 
House May 20. Approved May 23. Public 
Law No. 250. 

S. 3934. Granting certain lands to Sault 
Ste. Marie. Passed Senate Apr. 11. Passed 
| House May 20. Approved May 26. Public 
Law No. 252. 

S. 4085. To authorize the use of a right 
of way by the United States Indian Service 
through the Casa Grande Ruins National 
Monument in connection with the San 
Carles irrigation project. Passed Senate 
May i2. , 

S. i109. To add certain lands to the Zion 
National Park in the State of Utah. Passed 
Senate May 8. ; 

8. 4170. To provide for the addition of 
certain lands to the Bryce Canyon National 
Park, Utah. Passed Senate May 8. 

S. 4222. To authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to sell by pri- 
vate or public sale a tract of land acquired 
for public purposes. Passed Senate May 8. 

S. 4481. For the exchange of certain lands 
in Mobile, Ala. Passed Senate May 21. 
Passed House May 23. 

H. J. Res. 181. To am®nd a joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution giving to dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines a 
preferred right of homestead entry,” ap- 
proved Feb. 14, 1920, as amended Jan. 21, 
1922, and as extended Dec. 28, 1922. Passed 
House Apr. 11, Passed Senate, amended, 
May 7.. Sent to conference Mey 23. 

H. R. 736. To authorize the session to the 

City of New York of land on the northerly 
sice of New Dorp Lane in exchange for per- 
mission to connect Miller Field with the said 
city’s public sewer system. Passed House 
Feb. 17. 
H. R. 1186. To amend the law conferring 
authority on the Secretary of the Interior 
to fix the size of farm units on desert-land 
entries when included within national rec- 
lamation projects. Passed House Apr. 11. 
Reported to Senate May 29. 

H. R. 3311. To authorize the acquisition 
of certain tidelands for sewer purposes 
at Fort Lewis, Wash. Reported to House 
Jan 24. 

H. R. 4020. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to investigate the advisability 
of establishing the Upper Mississippi No- 
tional Park, in lowa. Passed House May 20. 

H. R. 4189. To add 135,720 acres to the 
Forest. Passed House 


pr. 11. 

H. R. 4818. Extending time fur homestead 
entries on the Cheyenne River and Stand- 
ing Rock Indian Reservation. Passed House 

ar. 4, 

H. R. 6128. To establish a national mil- 
itary park to commemorate the Battle of 
apnee Mountain. Reported to House .May 
27. 

H. R. 8154. Providing for the lease of oil 
and gas deposits in or under railroad and 
other rights of way. Passed House Feb. 17. 
Passed Senate May 12, Approved: May 21 
Public Law No, 241. 

H, R. 5178. Ratifying and confirming the 
title of the State of Minnesota and its 
grantees to certain lands patented to it by 
the United States of America. Reported to 
House Jan. 17. 

H. R. 5271. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire land and erect a 
monument at the site near Crookston, 
Minn., to commemorate the signing of a 
treaty on Oct. 2, 1863, between the United 
States and the CAlagews Indians; reported 
to the House Apr. 10. 

H. R. 5404. Authorizing the exchange of 
land adjacent to the Santim Nationa! For- 
est, Oregon. Reported to House May 5. 

H. R. 6130, To exempt the Custer Na- 
tional Forest from th. operation of the for- 
est homestead law. Passe’ Hor« > Mar. 17. 
Passed Senate, amended, Apr. 17. Sent to} 
conference Apr. 22. 

R. 6586. Confirming title of certain 
purchasers ‘from the State of Louisiana 
formerly included in the Live Oak naval 


Passed Sen- | 
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| eases of cattle. 


reserve on Ney Commissioners Island, in 
St. Mary Parish, La., now abandoned. 
Passed House Apr. 7. 

H. R. 6591. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to grant to the town of Winthrop, 
Mass., a perpetual right of way over such 
land @f the Fort Banks Military Reserva- 
tion as is necessary for the purpose of 
widening Revere Street to a width of 50 
feet. Passed House Mar. 17. 


H, R. 8529. To provide for the establish- 
ment of the Yakima National Forest. Re- 
ported to House May 21, 

H. R_ 9630. To make regulations on the 
national forests applicable to certain other 
lands. Reported to the House Apr, 2. 

H. R. 9934, For sale of timberland in four 
townships in Minnesota. Passed House 
Apr. 11. 


H. R. 9939. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to. lease any or all of the re- 
maining tribal lands of the Choctaw, and 
Chickasaw Nations for oil and gas purposes. 
Passed House May 5. Passed Senate May 22. 
Approved May 26. Public Law No. 264. 

H. R. 10475. To authorize the creation of 
organized rural communities to demonstrate 
the benefits of planned settlement and 
supervised rural development. Reported to 
House Mar. 10. 

H. R. 10780. To transfer certain lands to 
the Ouachita National Forest, Arkansas. 
Passed House May 20. 


H. R. 11050. To transfer Willacy County 
in Texas from the Corpus Christi divi- 
sion of the southern district of Texas to 
the Brownsville division of such district. 
Reported to House Apr. 24. 

H. R. 11200. To provide for the acquisi- 
tion, sale and closer settlement of delin- 
quent lands on irrigation projects by the 
Government to protect its investment. Re- 
ported to House Mar. 31. 


H. R. 11699. To add certain lands to the 
Zion National Park, Utah. Reported to 
House May 2 


H. R. 11698. To provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Utah. Reported to House 
May 2. 

H. R. 10582. To provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park, Galifornia. 
May 21. 

H. R. 11784. To provide for the addition 
of certain lands to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park in Colorado. Reported to 
House May 19. 

H. R. 12263. To authorize the acquisition 
of 1,000 acres of land for aerial bombing 
range purposes at Kelly Field, Tex., and in 
settlement of certain damage claims. Re- 
ported to House May 20. \ 

H. R. 11400. To give the head of the 
Department having jurisdiction over public 
lands the authority to increase the width 
of right of way granted to any party for 
electrical poles and lines for the transmis- 
sion and distribution of electrical power. 
Reported to House May 28. 


Title 44—Public Printing and 


Documents - 

S. 3409, to provide for the collection and 
publication of statistics of peanuts by the 
Department of Agriculture. Reported to 
Senate May 27. /; 


| 
| 


Reported to House | 


H, J. Res. 323. To authorize the printing | 
with illustrations and binding in cloth of | 


120,000 copies of the special report on dis- 
Reported to House May 2, 


S. 1312, To\amend acts regulating print- | 


ing and distribution of the Congressional 
Record. Passed Senate June 4, 1929. Re- 
ported to House Dec. 18, 1929. Recommitted 
to Printing Mar. 17. 

H. J. Res. 179. Providing for the printing 
of 320,000 copies of a spectral report on cat- 
tle diseases. Passed House Feb. 3, 

H. J. Res. 250. To print annually the 
proceedings of the national encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
United Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans 


of Foreign Wars of the United States, the: 


American Legion and thé Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans ofthe World War. 
to House Apr. 7. 


H. J. Res. 324. To authorize the printing 
with illustrations and binding in cloth of 
62,000 copies of the special report on the 
diseases of the horse. Reported to House 
May 2. 

H. R. 972. Bringing up to date the Scott 
and Beaman Index to the Federal Statutes. 
Passed by House Dec. 16, 


H. R. 8653. To authorize the Members 
of Congress to exchange with the Public 
Printer Government publications for public 
distribution. Reported to House May 7. 


Title 46—Shipping 

S. 941. To amend the act entitled “An act 
to regulate interstate transportation of black 
bass, Passed Senate Apr. 1. Reported to 
House May 23. 

S. 2458. For the inspection of vessels pro- 
pelled by internal-combustion engines. 
Passed Senate Apr. 7 

S. 3404, Authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce -to dispose of a portion of the 
Amelia Island-Lighthouse Reservation, Fla. 
Passed Senate Apr. 17. 

H. R. 5708. For estimates necessary for 
the proper maintenance of the flood control 
works at Lowell Creek, Seward, Alaska. 
Reported to House May 5. 

H. R. 7998. To accord to vessels under 
construction for the foreign trade the low- 
est rate of interest under the Shipping 
Board's loan construction fund. Passed by 
House Feb. 28. Reported to Senate Apr. 24. 

H. R. 8361. Prohibiting Postmaster Gen- 
eral from entering into contracts with any- 
one directly or indirectly operating or con- 
trolling the operation of any foreign flag 
ships in competition with any American 
flag ships. Passed House Feb. 28. 

H. R. 9592. To amend section 407 of the 
merchant marine act, 1928. Passed House 
Mar. 1. Reported to Senate, amended, Apr. 14, 

H. R. 11051. A’ perfecting amendment to 
the Hawaiian organic act relating to the 
qualifications of electors and voters of the 
Territory, by eliminating the word “male” 
therefrom. Reported to House May 5. 

H. R. 10583. To provide for method of 
measurement of vessels using the Panama 
Canal. Passed House Mar. 26. 

H. R. 11274. To amend section 305, chap- 
ter 8, title 28 of the United States Code 
relative to the compilatgon and printing 
of the opinions of the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. Reported to House Apr. 22. 

H. R. 11635. Amending the radio act of 
1927 with respect to procedure and admin- 
istration. Passed House Apr. 30. 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 

S. J. Res. 155. For naming of a promi- 
nent mountain or peak within the bounda- 
ries of Mt. McKinley National Park, Alaska, 
in honor of Carl Ben Eielson, for pioneer 
work in Alaska. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
Reported to House May 6. 

8. 168. To provide for a biennial appoint- 
ment of a Board of Visitors to inspect and 
report upon the government and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands, Reported in Sen- 
ate May 16. 1929. 

S. 3617, to postpone the contribution of 
Porto Rico toward the cost of dredging 
San Juan harbor, Porto Rico. Reported to 
Senate May 27. 

H. R. 252. To facilitate work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the Territory 
ofgAlaska. Reported to House Apr. 21. 

. R. 1222. To establish a hydrographic 
office at Honolulu, Hawaii. Reported to 
House Mar. 5. 

S. 2834. To establish a hydrographic of- 
fice at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 
Passed Senate May 7. 

H, R. 4656. To amend the Hawaiian or- 
ganic act. Passed House Feb. 17. 

H. R. 6981. Nolan bill to protect adjacent 
lands and waters in nortnern Minnesota. 
Reported to House Mar. 18. 

H. R. 10174. Authorizing sale of a cer- 
tain tract of land in Oregon to the Klamath 
irrigation district. Reported to House 


ar. 19 

H. R. 10657. Fixing the sum which the 
members of the legislature of Hawaii shall 
receive. Reported to the House Apr. 24. 

H, R, 11184. Directing the use to which 
certain moneys collected by the Territory 
of Hawaii shall be put. Reported to House 


Apr. 17. 
H. R. 12664. Mr. Davila, Porto Rico. 


Reported | 
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Bills and Resolutibans 


Introduced in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive Depart 


ments and Government Of- 


ficers and Employes 
H. R. 12695. Mr. Smith, Idaho. 
thorize the granting of Jeaves to ei 
efficers and employes of the executive de- 
partments and independent establishments 
of the Government, including their field 
forces, and of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia; Expenditures 
in Executive Departments. 


Title 10O—Army 


S. 4602. ,Mr. Reed. To authorize the Air 
Corps of the Army to make tests of a 
and aircraft equipment; Military Affairs. 
H. R. 12694. Mr. James, Mich. (at the 
request of the War Department). To au- 


| thorize the Air Corps of the Army to make 


tests of aircraft and aircraft equipment; 
Military Affairs. 


Title 15—Commerce and Trade 


S. J. Res. 186. Mr. Deneen. 
for an investigation and report, by a Com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Presiden 
with reference to the representation at an 
participation in the Chicago World’s Fair 
Centennial celebration, known as the Cen- 


}tury of Progress Exposition, on the part 
; of the Government of the United States and 


its various departments and activities; 


, Commerce. 


T it le 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 


S. 4607. Mr. Capper. To amend sub- 


| chapter 5 of chapter 19 of the Code of Law 


for the District of Columbia, as amended, 
relating to offenses against public poli¢y; 
District of Columbia. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


gable Waters 
S. 4606. Mr. Harris. Granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Georgia 
and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, 
and Johnson to construct, maintain and op- 


‘erate a free highway bridge across the 


Oconee River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga.; 
Commerce. ; 


Title 48—tTerritories and Insu- | 


lar Possessions 
S. 4605. Mr. Bingham. Granting rights 
of way for the construction of highways 
and making reservation therefor over <— 
e - 


tories and Insular Affairs. 


President Hoover Signs 
Bills and Resolutions 


President Hoover, it was announced 
orally at the White House May 29, has 
approved the bills and joint resolutions 
recently passed by Congress, as follows: 

May 27 

S. 320. An act authorizing reconstruction 

and improvement of a public road in Wind 


| River Indian Reservation, Wyoming. 


H. J. Res. 343. Joint resolution to supply 
a deficiency in the appropriation for miscel- 
laneous items, contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives. . 

H. R. 7933. An act to provide for an 
assistant to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

May 28 

H. R. 5411. An act te provide for the 
appointment of an additional district judge 
for the*district of Minnesota. 

H. R. 9444. An act to authorize the erec- 
tion of a marker upon the site of New 
Echota, capital of the Cherokee Indians prior 
to their removal west of the Missjsippi 
River, to commemorate its location 
events connected with its history. 

H. R. 7955. An act making appropri} tions 
for the military and nonmilitary acts ‘ities 
of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposés, 


ay 29 

H. J. Res. 328. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the immediate appropriation of certain 
amounts authorized to be appropriated by 
the settlement of war claims act of 1928. 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution to supply 
a deficiency in the appropriation for the 
employes’ compensation fund for the fiscal 
year 1930. 

H. J. Res. 349. Joint resolution making 
an appropriation to the Grand Army of the 
Republic Memorial Day Corporation for use 
on May 30, 1930. . 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide funds for payment of the expenses of 
the Marine Band in attending the Fortieth 
Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion. 

H. R. 6142. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to lease the United States’ 
naval destroyer and submarine base, Squan- 
tum, Mass. . 

S. 15. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act 
for the retirement of employes in the clas- 
sified civil service, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as 
amended. 

S. 3910. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Capt. Charles H. Harlow a com- 
modore on the retired list. 

S. 3586. An act for the relief of George 
Campbell Armstrong. 


Regulating the terms of members of the 
Porto Rican Congress; Insular Affairs. 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. 23. To regulate the procurement of 
motor transportation in the Army. Reported 
to Senate Apr. 21. 

S. J. Res. 161. To suspend the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve the consolidations or unifications 
of railway properties. Passed Senate May 21, 

S. 571. Amending the act terminating 
Federal control of railroads. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1. 

S. 962. To amend and reenact subdivision 
(a) of section 209 of the transportation act, 
1929. Passed Senate Apr. 2. 

S. 3399." To amend section 2(e) of the 
air commerce act of 1926. Reported to Sen- 
ate May 29. i 

H. R. 4015. To regulate motor vehicle 
operation and automobile liability insur- 
ance in the District of Columbia. Passed’ 
House May ‘26. * 

8S. 4205. To amend paragraph (C) of sec- 
tion 5 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended. Passed Senate May 22. 

S. 4223. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the elimination of grade 
crossings of steam railroads in the Distriet 
of Columbia,” approved Mar. 3, 1927. Passed 
Senate May 8. Recommitted to Committee 
May 26. 

S. 3965. To authorize the Secretary 
War to grant an easement to the Wabas 
Railway Company’ over the St. Charles 
Rifile Range, St. Louis Conte Mo. f 
Senate May 7. Reported to House May 

H. R. 119. To prohibit the sending &@ 
receipt of stolen property through interstate 
and foreign commerce. Passed House Peb, 5. 

H, R, 8639. To amend the transportation 
to make it clearer: relative to the } 
anty clause.” Reported to Hoyse Mar. 

S. 3845. To amend an act entitled “ 
to promote the safety of employes 
travelers upon railroads by compe 
mon carriers eng in interstate 
merce to equip their locomotives with 
and suitable boilers and appu 
thereto,” approved Feb. 17, 1911, as 
Mar. 4, 1915, June 26, 1918, and June 
1924. Passed Senate Apr. 17. ene 

H. R. 10288. To regulate the } as 
tion of persons in interstate and oreigi 
by motor carri 
the public highways. 

24. eported to Senate 

H. R. 12571, To provide a 2-cent 
ear fare for school children in the Dig 
of Columbia. Passed House May y 


Title 50—War ; 


H. J. Res. 251. To promote peace 
equalize the burdens and minimize the 
of war. Passed House Apr. 1. 
Senate May 22, 
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“Petroleum Industry - 


| Erie Railroad Asks Permit 


_ Wheeling System 


ine 


Answer to Opposition Says 
_.L C. C. Knew of Owner- 
_ ship of Its Stock by Penn- | 

sylvania Company 


“Ownership of the Wabash stock by 
the Pennsylvania Company was well) 
to. the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission at the time of the promulgation | 
ct its final consolidation plan,” and the 
Commission “is invested with jurisdic- | 
tion to assure the independence of the | 
Wabash from any competitive and illegal 
centrol,” the Commission was advised 
May 29 by the Wabash in its answer | 
to the petition of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway urging denial of the Wa-| 
bash application to purchase the Wheel- | 
ing’s properties. 
_ The Wheeling’s petitions, three in num- | 
ber, were directed against the conflicting 
applications of the Wabash; Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, and Nickel Plate rail- 
roads, which sought Commission author- 
ity to acquire control of the Wheeling 
by purchase of capital stock. It was 
char that both the Wabash and Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia applications were 
contrary to the Commission’s consolida- 
tion policy relative to intercorporate 
relationships. 
Indirect Control 
Specifically, it was claimed that the | 
control of Wabash stock by the Penn- | 
Sylvania Railroad indirectly through the | 
Pennsylvania Company was contrary to 
such consolidation policy, whereas for 
like reasons, control of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia by the Pennroad Cor- | 
poration, a “holding company” con- | 
trolled by the same interests as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, also involved “in- 
tersystem” affiliations contrary to the | 
purpose of the Commission. 
Nonconformity with the Commission’s 
rules of practice was the reason ad- 
vanced by the Wheeling for denial of | 
the Nickel Plate’s application. In this 
connection it was pointed out that the 
Wheeling was allocated by the Commis- | 
sion to the Wabash-Seaboard system, | 
whereas the Nickel Plate was allocated | 
in the same plan to the so-called Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system. In} 
order to conform to the rules of practice | 
promulgated by the Commission govern- | 
ing consolidation and “acquisition of | 
eontrol” applications, it was contended, | 
the Nickel Plate must first make a mo- 
tion to amend the plan so as to allocate 
the Wheeling to the system of which the 
Nickel Plate is to form an integral part. 


Hearings Scheduled 

. The conflicting applications of the 
three eastern carriers—filed in Finance 
Docket Nos. 8231 (Wabash), 6486 (Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia) and 7560 
(Nickel Plate)—are now scheduled for 
hearing at Washington on June 9 before 
Assistant Finance Director C. ¥. Burn- 
side. Cancellation of the hearings until 
such time as the Commission rules upon | 
the Wheeling’s petition to dismiss the | 
applications was also asked by the} 
Wheeling. 

This complaint, filed in Docket No. 
22260, charged that the acquisition of 
Wabash and Lehigh Valley stocks by the 
Pennsylvania company tended to elimi- 
nate competition and creat a monopoly 
in restraint of commerce. President W. 
W. Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania, tes- 
tifying at the hearing, declared that pur- 
chase of the stock in question was made 
by the Pennsylvania Company for the 
eres of protecting the Pennsylvania | 

ilroad’s position in the transportation | 
field against the opposition of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Nickel Plate and New York 
Central roads, which had formed a plan 
for the division of eastern rail proper- 
ties which was contrary to the best in- 
terests of the Pennsylvania. He said 
that at no time had it been the inten- 
tion of the Pennsylvania to lessen com- 
petition between its lines and those of 
the Wabash and Lehigh Valley. 

The Wabash answer to the Wheeling’s 
petition asserted that the petition of the 
Wabash for the “establishment of the 
system embracing the Wheeling & Lake | 
Erie Railway as an independent system 
is in itself the assertion of its own free- 
dom from improper domination and that 
there is no reason why, pending the out- 
come of the Commission’s inquiry and 
action (anti-trust complaint) the inde- 
pendence and full legal faculties of the 
Wabash in its lawful applications to the 
Commission should be abridged, sus- 
pended or in any way qualified.” 


Higher Rate on Paint 
By Roads Approved 











I. C. C. Accepts Schedules in 
Three Territories 


Proposal of the railroads to increase 
the classification rating on less-than-car- 
load shipments of paints from fourth to} 
third class in official, southern and west- 
ern classification territories, has been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission over the protest of paint manu- 
facturers throughout the country, it has! 
been announced by report and order in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 3323. 

By schedules filed with the Commis- 
sion, the railroads proposed both in- 
creases and reductions in the carload and | 
less-than-carload ratings in the terri- | 

- tories involved on paints, lacquers, and | 
Varnishes. The schedules were to have 
become effective July 8, 1929, but were 
suspended until Feb. 8, 1930, upon the 
protest of manufacturers. Later the 
railroads voluntarily postponed the ef- 
fective date of the proposed new rates | 
until June 15, 1930. | 

‘No question was raised by the pro- 
testing manufacturers as to the lawful- | 
mess of the proposed reduced ratings, | 
and little significance was attached to| 
the other changes, due to the fact that 
the greater portion of their traffic is 
paints in less-than-carload shipments, 
= which “substantial increased freight 

rges will apply if the proposed rat- | 
ings become effective.” 

According to the Commission’s report, 
the protestants’ evidence deals “pri- 
' marily with paints and relates princi- 

vally to the prepoes to increase the 
present fourth-ciass iess-than-carload 
ratings on paints to third class.” | 

The value of the country’s production 
of paifts, varnishes, lacquers and re- 
commodities in 1927 was $519,092,- | 

an increase of 7.9 per cent over the 
outgut, the Commission’s report 





|law—written or unwritten. 


For Equipment Financing 


The Erie Railroad proposes to buy new 
equipment to cost a total of $8,425,297, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
advised May 29 by application of the 
railroad in Finance Docket No. 8282, 
seeking authority ‘to issue $6,696,000 of 
4% per cent equipment trust certificates. 

Proceeds from the sale of the certifi- 
cates will be used in the partial payment 
of the new equipment which the carrier 


| proposes to purchase. 


“The Company,” said the application, 
“is about to send letters to upwards of 
30 banks or bankers, inviting them to 
submit bids for the purchase of said $6,- 
690,000 principal amount of certificates. 

“When the bids are received accept- 
ance of the highest bid will be promptly 
made by the company, subject to the 
approval of your Commission.” 


‘Petition to Prevent 


Branch Line Denied 


iI. C. C. Upheld in Exercise of 
in Awarding) 


Discretion 
Certificate 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
in the application for the extension as 
entitled it to intervene and be heard. It 
did intervene and was heard. But that 
interest alone did not give it a right 
to maintain an independent suit to set 
aside the Commission’s order, Such a 


suit can be brought and maintained by 
a competitor only where some right of 
its own has been violated,by the order. 
Sprunt & Son, Inc. v. United States, 
decided Apr. 14, 1930, — U. S. — (V 


| U. S. Daily 503.) 


True, the complainant now is and for 
a long time has been exclusively serving 
Donora and is now receiving the profits 
from handling all the traffic flowing into 
and out of that busy district. But that 
is a privilege rather than a right—a 
privilege to be enjoyed so long as it 
shall last, not a right to be asserted— 
unless it be found somewhere in the 
Certainly 
there is no unwritten law that gives a 
carrier, first to serve a community, the 


right to hold its traffic against all com- | 


petitors. It is equally certain that the 
written law—the transportation act of 
1920—does not explicitly or implicitly 


| accord a non-competitive traffic area to 


the first taker as the law accords a trade 
nark to the first adopter. Instead of do- 


| ing this the written law negatives such a | 


right by providing expressly for the in- 
vasion by one carrier into a territory 
exclusively served by another on a show- 
ing of convenience and necessity of more 
transportation service for those inside 
reaching out and those outside reaching 
in. Where, as here, the showing is law- 


| fully made and the Commission has val- 


idly acted, the carrier at whose expense 
the change is wrought has had no legal 
right invaded and has suffered no legal 
injury. In consequence it has nothing on 
which to sustain an independent suit to 
vacate and set aside such an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In disposing of this casé we are dis- 
turbed by some uncertainty or informal- 
ity in the proceeding. 
heard on Apr. 25, 1930, by the court con- 
sisting of three judges. 28 U.S. C. A. 
sec. 47. At the opening, the parties re- 


| spondent moved to dismiss the bill sub-| as a fuel in the generation of electric 


stantially, as we remember, on the point 
of law last discussed. The hearing came 
up on a motion for a preliminary injunc- 
tion to restrain the execution of the Com- 
mission’s order until final decree. It 
was, however, argued, because of the 
need of speedy decision, as though on mo- 
tion at final hearing for a perpetual in- 
junction. A restraining order was waived 
on the court’s promise of a prompt de- 
cision. In this situation, if correctly 
stated, we prefer to decide the case on 
the merits. Therefore the motion to dis- 
miss for a specific reason is formally de- 
nied and the bill, for the two reasons 
stated, is dismissed with costs for the 
original and intervening respondents. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 22478.—Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad et al. Decided May 17, 1930. 
Rate on hollow building tile, in carloads, 

from Mason City, Iowa, to Biloxi, Miss., 


found not unreasonable or otherwise uniaw- | 


ful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21910.—Eggers Pole & Supply Co. et al 
v. Northern Pacific Railway et al. De- 
cided May 19, 1930. 

Rates charged on lumber, cedar poles, and 
lath, in carloads, from points in Montana, 
Idaho, and Canada to certain destinations 
in Michigan and Ohio found inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 21214 and related cases.—Vulcan Detin- 
ning Co, et al. v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway et al. Decided May 17, 1930. 
Rates on tin plate scrap, in carloads, from 

points in central, eastern trunk-line, New 

England and other territories to Sewaren 

und Carteret, N. J., Neville Island, Pa., and 

East Chicago and Streator, Ill., found not 

unreasonable or otherwise, unlawful. Com- 

plaints dismissed. 

No. 19153.—Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light 
Co. v. Boston & Maine Railroad et al. 
Decided May 21, 19380. 

1, Present carload rate on bituminous 
ccal, ex-vessel, from Salem to Fitchburg, 
Mass., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Former report, 147 I. C. C. 145. 

2. Charge of New York, New Haven & 
Hartford for switching the above described 
traffic from the Boston & Maine interchange 
to complainant’s plant in Fitchburg found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed. 

Investigation and 
3387.—Exceptions 
classification on 
ments loaded in mixed carloads» 
May 26, 1930. 

Proposed cancellation of tariff rule gov- 
erning collection of charges on mixed-car- 
load shipments found not justified, but 
without prejudiee to the filing of new sched- 
ules in conformity with the views expressed 
herein. Suspended schedules ordered can- 
celed and proceeding ‘discontinued. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 

3410.—Lumber and forest products from 

Kewaunee and Manitowoc, Wis., Manis- 

tique and Menominee, Mich., to Central 

Freight Association territory. Decided 

May 21, 1930. 

Proposed changes in proportional rates 
on lumber and forest products taking the 
same rates, in carloads, from Kewaunee and 
Manitowoc, Wis., and Manistique and Me- 
nominee, Mich., to central territory, found 
not justified. Suspended schedules ordered 
canceled and proceeding discontinued. 


Suspension Docket No. 
to rule 10 of official 
less-than-carload  ship- 
Decied 


The case was | 


Long Distance Distribution of Natural Gas_ 
Regarded Notable Economic Achievement 


Industrial Regions Said to Be Benefited by System, According to 
Federal Board; Substantial Increase in Deliveries 
_ Said to Be Effected by Method 


Transportation of natural gas over+ 4. A 420-mile pipe line has been built¢diameter of pipe increases the capacity 


long distances, described as “one of the 
most noteworthy achievements in modern 
economic history,” is described in Section 
III of a report sent to President Hoover 
by the Federal Oil Conservation Board. 


Sections I and II of the report, which 
dealt. with economics of the petroleum 
situation and with revision of estimates 
for oil supply, were published in the 
issue of May 29. The full text of the 
report continues as follows: 

III. Economics of natural gas distri- 
bution. 


transportation of natural gas constitutes 
one of the most noteworthy achieve- 
ments in modern économic history. Major | 
industrial areas, hitherto dependent | 
upon solid or liquid fuels, have been 
brought within the range of natural gas 
service thtough the construction of 
pipe lines covering distances which, un- 
til recently, were considered beyond the 
limits of immediate possibility. 

Recognition of the merits of natural 
gas as an ashless fuel of high heat value, 
definite conclusions as .to the adequacy 
of its supply, and surveys of potential 
demand in areas under consideration, 
were combined with the engineering 
ability and financial support necessary 
for these new accomplishments in trans- 
portation. Much of this construction 
has been so recently completed that its 
full effect is not yet apparent. 

During 1928 more than 1,568,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet of natural gas was. pro- | 
duced and delivered to consumers, an in- 
crease of 8 per cent over corresponding 
figures for 1927. Of the 1928 distribu- | 
|tion, 36.6 per cent was consumed as a, 
fuel in oil field operations and 7.3 per cent 
|for fuel needs at petroleum refineries, 
making a total of nearly 44 per cent con- 
sumed within the oil industry. Manu- 
facturing and industrial plants utilized 
| 19.5 per cent of the total, 4.9 per cent 
| was consumed in the generation of elec- 
tric power at public-utility plants, and 
11.2 per cent was used in the manufacture 
of carbon black. A total of 79.5 per cent 
was used in industry and 20.5 per cent 
for domestic purposes. 

The quantity of natural gas produced 
and delivered to consumers during 1929 
reached a total of approximately 1,800,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet, an increase of | 


j 
| 
| 


| 


{ 


' 


| 





Recent development in long distance, 


across Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia 
to deliver natural gas ffom Louisiana to 
Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., and 
other communities in these States. 

5. A 250-mile pipe line has been laid 
to San Francisco from the Bottonwillow 
and Kettleman Hills areas in southern 
California, and is being paralleled by a 
second line. 

6..Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah, 
are served with natural gas from Baxter 
Basin, Hiawatha, and Clay Basim fields 
in Colorado, Wyoming and Utah. 

7. Monterrey, Mexico, is served with 
natural gas from the Jennings field, 
Texas, through a pipe line crossing the 
international border at Roma, Tex. 


| ' 8. Approximately 200 miles of pipe} 


line carry natural gas from the Jal area, 
Lea Gounty, N. Mex., to El Paso, Tex. 


Texas-toChicago Line 
Under Consideration 


Projects under recent consideration, 
tending to extend areas served with nat- 
ural gas. although actua! construction has 
not been started, include a 950-mile pipe 
line from the Amarillo field, in Texas, to 
Chicago; the extension of the present 
pipe line to San Francisco northwards to 
Oregon and Washington; the extension 
of the pipeline system in the Rocky 
Mountain district to include Butte, Ana- 
conda, and other cominunities; the con- 
version of oil pipe lines to the transport 
of natural gas; and the construction of 
necessary additions to serve mixed gas 
to certain cities along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Reviewing this list of natural-gas lines 
and anticipating the building of still 
longer lines, the question naturally 
arises as to what new conditions have 
made possible the building of natural- 
gas_ distributing systems extending 
farther and farther from the gas fields. 

The subject is one in which both en- 
gineering and economic factors are in- 
volved. Every natural-gas distribution 
project requires the detailed considera- 
tion of at least three major factors, 
namely: 

1. Assured supplies of gas for long- 
time periods. 

2. Assured markets. 

3.. Costs of construction and opera; 





about 15 per cent over 1928. Natural-gas | 
production in Louisiana, the point of | 
| origin for several of the longer interstate | 
lines completed during this past year, in- | 
| creased nearly 30,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
| or approximately 13 per cent, over 1928. 
| Withdrawals of natural gas from high- | 
| pressure wells in Texas during 1929 were 
| approximately 18 per cent greater than | 
}in 1928. Increased production was re- 
| ported also for Oklahoma, and in Cali- 
|fornia the 1929 natural-gas production | 
| was substantially greater than during | 
| the preceding year. 


| Consumption by Utilities 
| Nearly Doubled in Year 


Although sufficient information is not| 
| yet available to determine all trends in 
| consumption, some tendencies are appar- 
;ent. The consumption of natural gas 


| 


| power at public-ytility plants reached a} 
|total of 112,847,040,000 cubic feet, as 
|compared with 77,173,517,000 cubic feet 
| during 1928, an increase of 46 per cent. 
| Purchases of natural gas for distribu- | 
|tion by 98 public-utility gas companies | 
| during 1929 were 49.7 per cent greater | 
than in 1928, Preliminary data from| 
|trade sources indicate that the produc- | 
| tiom of. carbon black during 1929 was| 
| approximately 45 per cent more than in 
| 1928, from which it may be inferred that 
the natural-gas consumption in the man- 
| utacture of carbon black increased pro- | 
| portionately. This increased carbon-black | 
production was largely confined to Texas. 
Preliminary information from State | 
/sources indicates that 200,000,000,000 
eubic feet of residue gas was used in} 
carbon black manufacture in Texas dur- 
ing 1929, as compared with approxi- 
mately 63,000,000,000 during 1928. 

The number of communities in Texas 
| served with natural gas has increased 
from 82 at the close of 1926 to 490 at! 
| the end of 1929. In Oklahoma, 285 cities 
|and towns were receiving natural-gas 
| service: at the close of 1929, as com- 
| pared with 254 at the beginning of the 
| year. The pipe line from Wyoming to 
| Ogden and Salt Lake City ‘added 13 com- 
; munities in Utah to those served with 
It is reported that 20 
cities and towns in Arkansas and Mis- 
|souri were included in the natural-gas 
| service afforded by the pipe line com- 
| pleted from northern Louisiana to the 
| St. Louis industrial district. The re- 
;cently completed pipe line from Lou- 
|isiana across Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia is planned to serve 40 com-| 
munities in these three States. | 


Rapid Increase Effected 
In Length of Pipelines 


Prior to 1927, transportation of nat- 
ural gas over a distance of 250 miles| 
was regarded as an outstanding en- 
gineering accomplishment. In July, 1927, 
a line, 20 inches in diameter, was started 
at Pampa, Gray County, Tex., to con- 
nect the gas fields of the Texas Pan- 
| handle with Kansas City, Mo. The whole 
|system, when completed in September, 
| 1928, was 382 miles in length and was 
jestimated to be capable of handling a 
maximum peak-load delivery of  2650,- | 
| 000,000 cubic feet daily. In December, 
1927, another long natural-gas trans- 
mission line was started. This line, 22 
inches in diameter, was laid from the 
Amarillo field, in the Texas Panhandle, 
| to Denver, Colo., a distance of 340 miles, 
and was referred to as one of the great- 
est enterprises undertaken in the gas in- 
dustry. During 1929, this system was 
extended eastward from Pueblo to sev- 
eral towns within a distance of approx- 
imately 50 miles, and plans are reported 
under consideration to extend it to other 
| communities nearer the Kansas line, 

The completion of these lines was fol- 
lowed closely by other developments. 
Some major pipe-line projects recently 
completed are: 

1. Memphis has been supplied with 
natural gas from Louisiana since Dec. 
28, 1928. , 

2. New Orleans is served with natural 
gas through an extension of the pipe line 
which formerly terminated at Baton 
Rouge. 
| 38. The St. Louis industrial district is 


natural gas. 





tion. 

In so far as the decision. to undertake 
a natural-gas distribution project is con- 
cerned, the first two items have rela- 
tively more weight than the third. In 
other words, cheaper pipe line construc- 
tion, made possible by the use of im- 
proved methods and the. application of 
advanced engineering science, is only 
one of several items in establishing the 
first cost of the project; it is essential to 
have an assured gas reserve, capable of 
supplying a market over a long-time 
period, in order to attract the-necessary 
capital to finance the project. 

Many long natural-gas transmission 
lines probably would have been built to 
connect newly discovered fields with mar- 
keting centers even with higher con- 
struction costs, for the size and nature 
of the markets and the extended life of 
proved reserves would assure the amor- 
tization of investment in a connecting 
pipe liné long before the natural reser- 
voirs were depleted. Improved methods 


the cost of the long gas lines built dur- 
ing the past several years. The use of 
large-diameter pipe made of high-carbon 
steel, with greater ultimate strength, and 
the handling of gas at high pressures, 
are developments of outstanding impor- 
tance in long-distance transmission. 


Important Factors 
In Designing Projects 


With the advent of conditions requir- 


lozd of or exceeding 250,000,000 cubic 
feet per day, the important problem of 
design of a natural-gas pipe line project 
includes the study of: 

1. Size and weight of line and work- 
ing pressures. 

2. The number and size of compressor 
stations, together with the desirable 
compression. ratios. ; 

3. Relationship between investment 
and operating costs with the view of ob- 
taining a properly balanced and economi- 
cal system. 

The principal item of cost in a pipe- 
line project is the cost of the pipe itself. 
The cost of the pipe varies directly as 
the weight, which in turn varies directly 
as the diameter multiplied by the thick- 
ness. With increasing diameter, the 
thickness of the pipe must be increased 
proportionately to withstand the same 
pressure. Because an increase in the 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 28412, Sub. No. 1.—J. T. Maguire, 
Pawtucket, R. I., v. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad et al. Against a rate 
of $3.80 per net ton on roofing slag, Read- 
ing, Bethlehem and Hokendaqua, Pa., to 
Pawtucket as unjust and unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded a rate of $3.05. 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 23462.—Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co., 
Dubuque, Ia., et al. v. Great Northern Rail- 
way et al. Against rates, rules and prac- 
tices in connection with transportation of 
building woodwork, including doors, sash, 
blinds, etc., from points on the Mississippi 
River and Wisconsin to all destinations in 
the Middle Western States, as unjust, un- 
reasonable, unduly preferential of shippers 
in the Pacific coast States, and prejudicial 
to complainants. Ask cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment of just, reason- 
able, nondiscriminatory and nonpreferen- 
tial rates, rules and practices. 

No. 23463.—Wilson & Company, Inc., of 
Chicago, Ill., et al, v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et,al. Excessive, unjust 
and unreasonable rates on shipments of in- 
edible tallow and inedible greases from 
packing plants located at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Celar Rapids, Albert Lea and Ne- 
braska City to destinations in Mlinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Ask cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates and 





supplied with natural gas through a 450- 
mile pipe line from Louisiana, 


' charges and reparation. 
No. 23464,—National Slate Association, 
Inc., of Wilmington, Del., et al, v. Aber- 


of pipe line construction have decreased | 


ing a pipe line to deliver maximum peak- | 


more rapidly than the corresponding in- 
crease ‘in cost, the general tendency has 
been to use pipe of sufficiently large 
diameter to deliver the sabacite required 
at pressure up to 350 or 400 pounds per 
square inch. However, the possible 
economy which may be effected in gas 
transportation through lines of smaller 
diameters and greater wall thickness 
under pressures as high as 1,500 pounds 
per square inch is being considered at 
the present time. It has been suggested 
tha: while the costs per lineal foot of 
line may be more for this type of con- 
struction, the cost per cubic foot of na- 
tural gas delivered may be less. 


the cost ot their pipe-line construction 
materially by using so-called telescope 
lines. These lines are made up of sec- 
tions of pipe of different diameters, the 
diameter increasing in the direction of 
flow, as the pressure decreases. For ex- 
ample, where a 16-inch line is required, 


}and 18-inch pipe; or a line of uniform 
diameter may be built with the weight of 
pipe decreasing in the direction of flow 
so that pipe with thinner walls is used 
where the pressures are lower. Tele- 
scopic design of pipe line has the effect 
of reducing the total weight. of the pipe 
and consequently the cost. Telescopic 
lines should be especially economical 
where high initial pressures exist . and 
where there are long distances between 
compressor stations. The efficiency of 
flow through telescopic lines ‘is being | 
studied by Federal .and_ industrial 
|agencies to determine the advantage in 
; amount of gas handled in these lines as | 
compared with lines of constant diam-| 
| eter. | 
The increasing use of better welding 
| methods is changing the type of pipe-line 
construction and _ effecting _ economies. | 
In the manufacture of pipe, automatically 
controlled process welding by the electric | 
are method has made it possible to ful-| 
fill some of the requirements of high! 
pressure pipe design. Extensive use of 
|oxy-acetylene welding in the field has 
marked the passing of large, heavy, cast- 
|iron fittings. The all-welded and forged- 
steel flanged manifold is a good example 
|of the improvement that has come about 
through the use of welding in place of | 
| cast-iron fittings. 


Machinery Replaces 


Construction by Hand 

| Further economies in pipeline con- 
| struction have resulted from the use of | 
jlonger lengths of pipe for main trunk- 
jline work. With the generally accepted 
luse of welding on trunk lines, the de- 
|mand for 40-foot lengths of plain-end | 
|pipe has increased.: Forty-foot lengths 
|effect a considerable saving in construc- 
|tion costs, and the trend is definitely to- 
ward the use of 40-foot lengths, or pos- 
sibly longer, for welded trunk lines, 

Only recently electric arc welding haz 
come .into use for the welding of pipe- 
lines in the field. Advocates of the elec- 
tric arc method believe that it will re- 
duce construction costs and have other 
advantages. Progress is being made in 
the development of automatic welding | 
processes for field service. When per- | 
fected, these methods will tend to re-| 
duce the cost and increase the rate of 
construction. 

Machinery has largely replaced _ the 
older hand methods of pipeline*construc- | 
tion. Costs thave been lowered by lay- 
ing, hauling, hoisting, and handling pipe 
with machines and tractors especially 
| designed for this work. 

Corrosion is an important factor in 
determining the cost of a pipeline. The! 
amount of expenditure warranted for pro- 
tective pipe coatings depends upon the 
nature of the soil in which the pipe is to 
be laid and the relative corrosive effects 
of the soil. The economic value of good 
pipe coatings has become more and more 
appreciated during the past few years. 
Many operators are using costly pipe 
coatings, and experience has proved that 
such protections are economically justi- 
fied. Frequently the life of a pipeline 
in the ground may be prolonged 50 per 
cent by the application of proper pipe 
coating. 

Until a few years ago little or no at- 
tention was given to the economy possible 
with a gas-tight transmission system. 
Now pipelines are given careful leakage 
tests. Also, provision is made for the 
removal of condensates, sands, and other 
foreign material which would decrease 
the capacity of. lines and thus increase 
the compression costs. 

The section of the report dealing 
with the need of full utilization of 
gas will be printed in full text in 
the issue of June 2. 








Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


deen & Rockfish Railroad et al. Cease and 
desist order and the establishment of just, 
reasonable rates and charges on shipments 
of roofing and' paving slate, slab, scrap and 
refuse from points in Maine, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania and New York to points in 
southern classification territory, including 
Atlanta, Winston-Salem, Birmingham, Jack- 
sonville, Chattanooga, Meridian, Miss., and 
Charleston. 

No. 23465.—W. D. Hall, of Atlanta, Ga., 
v. Southern Railway et al. Ask cease and 
desist order and reparation on account of 
| unjust and unreasonable charges, in excess 


Several gas companies have reduced | 


its equivalent may be built with 14, 16, | ?@ 


| mentally diseased, defective, delinquent 


| United States “to do whatever is neces- 
| sary to develop and encourage the build- 





of the combinations of locals, on shipments 
of cotton linters, Itta Bena, Miss., to Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

No. 23466.—Youngstown Boiler and Tank 
Company, Incorporated, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Against charges 
lof $1.03% per 100 pounds on shipments of 
steel tanks, knocked-down or steel-tank 
material, originating at Johnstown, and 
$1.02 on shipments originating at Youngs- 
town fabricated in transit at East Buffalo, 

Y., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 23467.—Meridian Fertilizer Factory, 
of Meridian, Miss., ¥ Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. Against a rate of 
$6.30 per net ton on shipments of crude 
sulphur from the Texas sulphur field, to 
Meridian, Miss., as unreasonable, unjust, 
unfair, unduly preferential of competitors 
at New Orleans and unduly prejudicia] to 
complainant to extent it exceeded the rate 
to Hattiesburg, Miss., of $6.00 per ton. Ask 
for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of a rate not to exceed $5.00 per net 
ton and reparation, 

No. 23468.—Gwin, White & Prince, Inc., 
jof Seattle, Wash., et al. v. Southern Pacific 








VirHouT COMMENT © 


Public Utilities 


Middle West Road Asks 
Authority to Issue Bonds 


Authority to sell $1,000,000 of its first 
and general mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series A, was sought by the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway 
in an application filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission May. 29 in. Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8278. 

The bonds-are to be sold to Potter & 
Co., and Harris, Forbes & Co., both of 
New York City, at 101% per cent of 
par and accrued interest, and proceeds 
used to reimburse the carrier’s treasury 
for moneys expended from income for 
capital purpose, but not yet capitalized. 

he bonds already have been nominally 
issued by the road upon Commission au- 
thority and are now held-in the road’s 
treasury pending authority to sell. 


Senate Votes Bill 
For Flood Control 


Other Measures Are Re- 
ported by the Committee 
On Commerce 


A bill (H. R. 8479) amending the act 
of May 15, 1928, relative to Mississippi 
flood control, was reported favorably to 
the Senate May 29, and at the request 
of Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, was immediately considered and 


ssed. 

The bill provides for the allotment of 
the unexpended and unallotted balance 
of the money appropriated by the 1928 
act by the Secretary of War for the re- 
imbursement of levee districts for ex- 
penditures for the construction, repair, 
or maintenance of any flood control work 
on any tributaries to outlets of the Mis- 
sissippi that may be or have been threat- 
ened or destroyed: by flood. 


Aviation to Be Studied 


The Committee also ordered favor- 
ably reported a bill (S..1812) by Senator 
Copeland (Dem.), of New York, author- 
izing the Director of the Census to com- 

ile and publish annually statistics re- 
ating to the inmates of institutions for 


and dependent classes. 

A subcommittee, consisting of Sen- 
ators Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
chairman; McNary (Rep.) of Oregon, 
Vandenberg (Rep.) of Michigan, Ste- 
phens (Dem.) of Mississippi, and Shep- 
pard (Dem.) of Texas, was appointed 
for the consideration of the McNary bill 
(S. 4188) providing for the establish- 
ment and development of American air 
transport overseas, to encourage con- 
struction in the United States by Ameri- 
can capital of American airships and 
other aircraft for use in foreign com- 
merce. 

The bill declares as the policy of the 


ing, owning and operation of such air- 
ships by citizens of the United States.” 

The bill authorizes the Postmaster 
General to enter into contract with citi- 
zens of the United States for the carry- 
ing of air mail between the United 
States, its territories and foreign coun- 
tries, such rate not to exceed $20 per 
mile, under such rules and regulations | 
as the Postmaster General shall make 
and issue, 

Owners of airships awarded such con- 
tracts shall not be held liable for losses 
incurred’ by accident from’ fire unless 
such fire is caused by design or neglect 
of the owner, the bill provides. 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Indiana 
Eastern Greyhound Lines, Inc., has filed 
an application with the public service com- 
mission for permission to operate a bus 
line across northern Indiana as part of a 
route between Chicago and Cleveland. 
New Jersey | 
Hackensack Water Co. was authorized 
May 27 by the board of public utility com- 
missioners to issue $3,000,000 two-year 5 
per cent notes and $2,562,500 par value 
common stock at par for the purpose of 
rétiring $2,375,000 of 7 per cent preferred 
stock, par value $25, at $27.50 a share, and 
$2,250,000 of floating indebtedness incurred 
in connection with expenditures charge- 
able to capital account. 
Minnesota 
Cammack Freight Line has been author- 
ized by the railroad and warehouse com- 
mission to operate a motor truck line be- 
tween Lake Benton and Mankato, 173 miles, 
serving all intermediate points. The com- 


Relative Valne 
Of Ocean Routes 


Trade Lane of Most Impor- 
tance Said to Extend From 


North Atlantic Area to 
South America 


By A. Lane Cricher 
Chief, Vecemmetatien Division, Depart 
of Commerce 

With the object of préviding for the 
permanency of the American merchant 
marine, stimulating the building of mod- 
ern tonnage for additions and replace- . 
ments, and accelerating the sale of the 
remaining vessels to private American 
citizens, the merchant marine act of 
1928 was passed. i 
broad policy laid down in the merchant 
marine act of 1920 (intended to normal- 
ize the situation brought about by the 
war), but increased the amount. that 
might be credited to the construction loan 
i fund to $250,000,000, and provided a com- 
prehensive schedule of higher rates for 
carrying of ocean mails by American 
vessels. 

American vessels in 1928. carried 31.5 
| per cent of our ocean borne foreign trade, 
|on the tonnage basis, excluding tanker 
cargoes. The participation was divided 
rather evenly between imports and ex- 
ports, the percentage of the former ly ' 
ing 31.6 and of the latter 31.3. Of the 
10 leading routes, the highest percentage 
registered was on route 10, north Atlan- 
tie-west coast of South America, where 
|as much as 60.3 per cent was carried in 
| American bottoms. Of the same routes, 
the lowest percentage registered was on 
route 9 (west coast of the United States 
to northern Europe), only 4.8 per cent 
| was carried in our vessels. 


| Importance Is Shown 


The relative importance of the several 
United States coastal districts in our 
foreign trade is revealed in a study of 
ocean routes which the Commerce De- 
partment has just released. This study 
was made under the direction of the 
transportation division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. . 

In 1928 the North Atlantic district 
(comprising the Atlantic coast from the 
Canadian border to Hampton Roads, Va.), 
according to the survey accounted for 
28 per cent of the total United States 
}export and import trade and 29 per cent 
of the value of that trade. Correspond- 
ingly, the imports into the north Atlan- 
tie district constituted 30.2 per cent of 
|the tonnage of all our trade and 348 
| per cent of its value. The Gulf district 
|ranked next to the north Atlantic, ‘fol- 
‘lowed by the Pacific and south Atlantic 
districts in the order named. 

On a tonnage basis the ocean route 
of greatest importance was. that between 
the North Atlantic district and the area 
made up of Central America, northern 
South America, and the West Indies— 
accounting for 12.4 per cent. In second 
place was the route between the north 
Atlantic district and the Havre-Hamburg 
area, with 11 per cent. . 

The next three routes in the order of 
their ‘importance were the Pacific’ dis- 
trict—eastern Asia—with 7.6 per cent; 
north Atlantic ‘district and United King- 
dom, with 7.3 per cent; and Gulf district 
and north Atlantic and Baltic Europe and 


ment 


Routes Are Essential 
The north Atlantic-United Kingdom 


| route ranked first in mail transportation 


last year, the study showed, accounting 
for 34.5 per cent of letters and postcards 
and 20.4 per cent of other articles. The 
north Atlantic - Havre - Hamburg ‘route 
followed, witH 24.7 and 17.6 per cent, 
respectively, while the north Atlantic 
route to Central America, West Indies, 


}and north coast of South Ameriea was 


third, with 11.3 and 15.8 per cent. 

Practically all the trade routes noted 
in this study may be termed essential 
trade routes in our oceanborne com- 
merce. Some may be grouped and com- 
bined to form a route. 

With this fundamental information 
available, it can be seen that our Gov- 
ernment has determined a rather sound 
basis of consideration for ocean trans- 
portation services. 

In addition to compiling the foregoing 
data, the Government has studied facts 
regarding American and foreign ship- 
building costs (and differentials); also 
the subventions granted by foreign goy- 
ernments to their shipping in each region 





mission found in this case that much of 
the business in this territory has been di- 
verted to South Dakota points on account 
of an increase in railroad freight rates or- 
dered by the Interstate Commerce Conimis- 
sion, and that through the establishment 
of the truck line a large volume of this 
business will be recovered by Minnesota 
jobbers. 
New’ York 

New York Central Railroad has been au- 
thorized by the public service commission 
to discontinue its Hinckley station, and 


was. denied permission to discontinue its | 
| Metcalf station in the town of Hannibal. 


North Carolina 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad has applied 
to the corperation commission for permis- 
sion to discontinue two trains between Fay- 
etteville, N. C., and Florence, 8. C. 

All railroads in North Carolina are au- 
thorized and directed to 
June 10 on intrastate traffic the class rates 
prescribed by the InterState Commerce 
Commission for interstate traffic in Docket 
No. 18494, Southern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 100 I. C. C. 513. 

Maine 

A eomplaint against the Androscoggin 
Electric Co. has been filed with the public 
utilities commission, alleging that the com- 
plainants are unable te obtain adequate 
electric service at reasonable rates in the 
town of Minot and asking the commission 
to require the company to extend a trans- 
mission line a distance of about four miles. 
TT 


et al. Ask for reparation on account of 
unlawful charges on shipment of pears 
from cold storage plant of the United 
States Cold Storage Company of Chicago, 
No. 23470, Sub. 1.—American Vinegar 
Manufacturing Co. of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
Against rates. on vinegar in tank cars, mini- 
mum 60,000, Chicago to.Oklahoma City, in 
excess of rates on vinegar in, barrels be- 
tween the same points as unjust, unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial, reparation. 
No. 23471.—White Eagle Oil Corporation 
of Kansas City, Mo., v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway et al. Against 
the assessment of combination rates on 
shipments of fullers earth from points in 
Florida to Augusta, Kans., and North Fort 
Worth, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for cease and desist order and repara- 


tion. 

No. 23472.—Mineheart-Traylor Co. of 
Denver, Colo., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Unjust, excessive an 
unreasonable rates on linseed oil, carloads, 
from Minneapolis, Fredonia, etc., to Denver 
and Pueblo, Colo. Cease and desist order, 
reparation, also the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates, 


make effective | 


and to each service. A handbook, ana- 
lyzing this latter subject in. detail, will 
be published in the near future. 

The study referred to by Mr. 
Cricher in the above article ig en- 
titled “Ocean Routes in United 
States Foreign Trade.” It*is one of 
the Trade Promotion Series (No. 
96) of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and may be ob- 
tained at the Government Printing 
Office. 


Abandonment of Line 


Small Traffic and Rising Costs 
On 24-mile Branch Cited 


The Great Northern Railway applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
May 29 in Finance Docket No. 8280, for 
authority to abandon approximately 24 
miles of its line extending from a point 
near Molson to a point near Oroville, all 
in Okanogan County, Wash. ; 

In justification of its proposal, the 
carrier declared that “through and local 
traffic. which it was expected would de- 
velop from the construction of the line 
of railway (of which the portion now 
proposed to be abandned is a part) from 
Spokane through territory along the in- 
ternational boundary to Vancouver, B,¢ 
C., has not materialized. f 

“Mining operations along the entire 
line have proved a failure, the best tim- 





ber has been cut, and logging has larg 
been discontinued. While agriculture 
carried on along the entire line, the tilla-. 
ble lands are limited in extent, the i 
along the border being a culate 
one, Beart 
“The out-of-pocket cost of 
between Molson and Oroville. particu. 
larly is largely in excess of the 
revenue assignable to that portion & the 
line, and because of the necessity for, 
greater maintenance cxpanditen the 
future, particularly upon b ‘ 
culverts, if operation is continued, it § 
expected that the skeen of such cos 
over revenue will lar increase,” 
the application. re ee 
} é 
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| Weekly Reports 
| Condition Revised 


Severtl New Items Are Now 
Included, According to 
\ Statement Issued by Fed- 


‘eral Board 
EE 


Beginning with the current statement, 
the Federal Reserve Board announced 
May 29, the text accompanying the 
weekly condition statement of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks will show the amount 


of -re: 
cortntis tatement. 
m statement. D 
the statement will be found on this 
page.) ‘Changes in these items have 
a qurect bearing on the demand for credi 
at the reserve banks and their publica- 
tion will help in the interpretation of 
changes in the amount of reserve bank 
credit outstanding, according to a state- 
ment. by the Board which follows in full 
text: ‘ 
The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the ‘week ended May 28 as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks was $965,000,- 
- 000, a decrease of $3,000,000 compared 

with the preceding week and of $300,- 
ai-000 compared with the correspond- 
ine week of 1929. On May 28 total re- 
serve bank credit outstanding amounted 
© $976,000,000, an increase of $23,000,- 
000 for the week. This corresponds with 
an increase of $53,000,000 in money in 
circulation and a decrease of $6,000,000 
i Treasury currency less decreases of 
$27,000,000 in member bank reserve bal- 
ances and of $6,000,000 in unexpended 
capital funds, nonmember deposits, etc., 
arid an increase of $2,000,000 in mone- 
tary gold stock. 

Holdings of Bills 


The principal changes in holdings of 
discounted bills for the week were in- 
creases of $24,000,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, and $3,000,000 
each at Cleveland, Atlanta and San Fran- 
isco. The system’s holdings of bills 
ught in open market declined $11,000,- 
000 and of Treasury certificates and bills 
$47,000,000. while holdings of United 
: States bonds increased $5,000,000 and of 
Treasury notes $43,000,000. 
The new items in the weekly statement 
aleve Bank Credit.—Reserve bank 
credit outstanding comprises, in addition 
to the-total bill and security holdings of 
the Federal reserve banks, credit given 
member banks for transit items in~ad- 
vance of their actual collection and funds 
deposited in foreign banks. 

Monetary Gold Stock.—Monetary gold 
stock includes all gold coin in circulation 
and gold coin and bullion held by the 
United States Treasury and the Federal 
reserve banks, —— gold earmarked for 
foreign account. Changes in monetary 
gold stock, which arise through imports 
and exports, through earmarking or re- 
leases from earmark, and through do- 
mestic production (in excess of industrial 

~*eonsumption), have an inverse effect on 
reserve bank credit, i. e., increases in the 
gold stock diminish the demand for re- 
* servé bank credit, and decreases in the 
gold stock increase the demand for such 
eredit. 








items not included in the 
| etoterne (The full text of 

























Currency of Treasury 
e Treasury Currency, Adjusted.—Treas- 
ury currency, adjusted, includes all the 
currency in the United States, except 
gold coin and Federal reserve notes, less 
gold and other cash held by the Treasury 
and deposits of the Treasury with the 
Federal reserve banks. This item repre- 
sents the net amount of currency out- 
standing that is based primarily on 
Treasury credit, and changes in . this 
item have the same effect on the de- 
mand for reserve bank credit as changes 
in the stock of monetary gold. 
Money in Circulation.—Money in cir- 
culation includes all kinds of United 
States money outside of the Treasury 
and the Federal reserve banks, and 
changes in this item, rather than in {fed- 
eral reserve notes alone, reflect changes 
in the demand for currency by the pub- 
lic. Changes in the demand for currency 
for circulation purposes are the princi- 
, pal cause of seasonal changes in the vol- 
ume of reserve bank credit outstanding. 
ember Bank Reserve Balances.—Mem- 
ber bank reserve balances comprise the 
entire legal reserves of member banks, 
and avérage changes in these balances, 
which are subject to substantial day-to- 
day filuctuations, reflect changes in mem- 
ber bank deposits against which they are 
held. Member bank reserve balances is 
the item in the Federal reserve bank 
statement that is directly influenced by 
changes in the volume of member bank 
credit. 


Ifems Combined 


Unepected Capital Funds, Nonmem- 
ber deposits, ets—This hearing com- 
bines a number of items which do not 
hange greatly from week to week. 

Changes in nonmember deposits with 
he reserve banks have the same effect 
«gon the demand for reserve bank credit 
i changes in member bank balances. 
2 anges in unexpended capital funds 
“also have the same effect. This item 
Measures the extent to which the pay- 
ing in of capital to the reserve banks 
and their subsequent earnings ‘have taken 
* funds out of the’market, and comprises 
capital, surplus and undistributed earn- 
' less amounts returned to the market 
ncipally through the purchase of bank 
ises. Some of the anew fame gee 
cipal components of “all other 
m resource a” ued “all other liabiliti@s” in 
weekly statement and accordingly the 
unt. of unexpended capital funds, 
pte., isi arrived at by subtracting from 
_ “capital,” “surplus,” and “all other lia- 
_bi the items “bank premises” and 
“all other resources.” 
-For a somewhat more detailed explana- 
tion of the above items and their rela- 
tionship to reserve bank credit reference 
' may be had to an article on page 432 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin for July, 


~. Changes in the condition statement 


are: 
Federal Reserve Notes.—The amount 
Federal reserve notes held at Federal 
banks other than the issuing 
@nk is‘ shown séparately; heretofore 
‘gteh notes have been included in “un- 
sollected items.” The object of this 
r to make it possible to de 
p the weekly statement 
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- Federal Finance 


ActMaking It Criminalto Accept 
Deposit in Insolvent Bank Upheld 


| Megalit 


tional. banks were included. - When the 
Easton case reached the Supreme Court 
of the ‘United States, that tribunal ac- 
cepted the statutory interpretation made 
by the Iowa Supreme Court, and dis- 
cussed the problem accordingly. Con- 
sequently, “appellant asserts that the 
language of the State legislation, being 
broad enough in its terms to include 





national banks, according to the Fields | 


and Easton cases; such portion of the 
phraseology which accomplished that re- 
sult still remains. So, in view of the 
conclusion reached by the United States 
Supreme Court, said particular part of 
the law relating to national banks is 
void. Therefore appellant urges that 
these séctions are entirely unenforce- 
able for the*reason that the language 
being general, the valid parts thereof 
cannot be separated fromm the invalid. 

Basis for this contention is founded 
upon principles of .statutory construc- 
tion. 

“Statutes that are constitutional in 
part only, will be upheld so far as they 
are not in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion, provided the allowed and prohibited 
parts are severable.” Keokuk N. 
Packet Co. v. Keokuk, 95 U. S, 80. 

Again the Supreme Court of _ the 
United States said, in Dorchy v. State 
of Kansas, 264 U. S. 286: 

“A statute bad in part is not neces- 
sarily void in its entirety. Provisions 
within the legislative power may stand 
if separable from the bad * * *. But 
a provision, inherently unobjectionable, 
cannot be deemed separable unless it ap- 
| Pears both that, standing alone, legal 
effect can be given to it and that the 
legislature intended the provision to 
stand, in case others included in the act 
and held bad should fall.” 

Penal statutes are to be strictly con- 
strued, and appellant argues that the 
rule of statutory construction, requiring 
severability is more stringent in a crim- 
inal than a civil case. At this juncture 
appellant cites: Flannagan -v. Jepson, 
177 Iowa, 393; ‘Butts v. Transportation 
Company, 230 U. S. 126; Trade Mark 
Cases, 100 U. S. 82; Poindexter v. Green- 





how, 114 U. S. 270; Pollock v. Farmers” 


Loan & Trust Company, 158 U. S. 601; 
United States v. Reese, 92 U. S. 214; 
Employers’ Liability cases, 207 U. S. 
463, and other cases, 


Dependency Determines 
Matter of Divisibility 


While it is true, generally speaking, 
that a criminal statute is to be strictly 


of the legislation will not be enforced 
unless it can be separated from the in- 
valid, yet, when the legal can be dis- 
tinguished from the illegal, the statute 
will be upheld. That is true even 
though the statute is penal in its na- 
turé; for a statute, although penal, un- 
der proper circumstances may be so 
construed that the valid rts are re- 
tainéd and the inyalid rejected. Much 
depends upon the circunistances and con- 
ditions. If such construction expresses 
|the manifest desire of the legislature, it 
ishould be made. Carey v. State of 
South Dakota, 250 U. S. 118. See also: 
Latimer v. United States, 223 U. S. 501; 
6 R. C. L., p. 182, section 131. The 
gonna principle of construction now un- 
er consideration has been many times 
used in determining the existence or 
validity of a particular civil or criminal 
statute. " 

Said proposition has two phases. One 
relates to the application, and the others 
to the subject-matter of the statute. A 
statute, constitutional when applied to 
a permissive subject-matter, may become 
unconstitutional when applied to a 
forbidden subject-matter. Resultantly, 
when considering principles of statutory 
construction, this important distinction 
must be recognized. Speaking generally, 
we said in the City of Keokuk v. the 
Keokuk Northern Line Packet Co., 45 
Iowa, 196, reading on pages 211 and 212: 

“City ordinances, like statutes, will 
be upheld to the extent of provisions 
authorizing the exercise of power clearly 
within the scope of the municipal au- 
thority, while other provisions in excess 
of such authority will be held void * * *. 
But if the parts of the statute or ordi- 
nance be necessarily connected and de- 
pendent, the whole must fall with the 
void part. The rule must be extended 
to the case of a statute or ordinance 
authorizing two or more acts, one of 
which is within, and the other without, 
legislative authority. The first act when 
done under such. statute or ordinance 
will be valid, the second void.” 


Appellant Contends 
Measures Are Entirely Void 


By an exhaustive opinion, the Supreme 
Court of Kansas, in State v. Smiley, 69 
Pac, 199, reading on page 202, declared: 

“In immediate connection with the 
subject just discussed (statutory con- 
struction) the question arises whether, 
assuming the general phraseology of the 
statute to be comprehensive of classes 
of persons who cannot be rightfully in- 
cluded therein, the whole enactment be- 
comes nullified thereby. The general 
docfrine is that only the invalid parts 
of a statute are without legal efficacy. 
This is qualified by the further rule that, 
if the void and valid parts of the statute 
are so connected with each other in the 
general scheme of the act that they can- 
not be separated without violence to the 
evident intent of the legislature, the 
whole must fail. These rules are of 
everyday enforcement in the courts 
** *. The instances in which the ap- 
plication of the rule first mentioned most 
usually occurs are those where separable 
words, clauses, sentences, or sections of 
thé statute are stricken out, as it were, 
because constitutionally objectionable. 
However, the rule is not limited to such 
instances (the italics are ours), It ap- 
plies as well to exclude from the opera- 
tion of the statute subjects and classes 
ae 


received from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and of notes held by the Federal 
reserve agents have been omitted from 
the Federal reserve note statement, and 
the remaining items have been rear- 
ranged with a view to bringing out more 
clearly the difference between Federal 
reserve notes issued to the reserve-banks 

inst which 100 per cent collateral of 
gold or eligible paper must be pledged 
with the Federal reserve agents, and 
notes in circulation against ‘which a re- 
serve of 40 per cent in gold is required. 
Geld held as collateral for Federal re- 
se notes is also counted as a part 
of the required reserve against notes in 
circulation, 





construed, and that under the rules of | 
statutory construction, the valid portion | 
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[Continued from Page 8.] 


of things lying without the legislative 
intent, although compréhénded within 
the general terms of the act, as it does 
to exclude parts of the verbal phrase- 
ology.” 

To the same effect see: Sunderland 
Brothers Co. v. Missouri, Pacific Ry. Co., 
162 N. W. 494 (Nebr.); McKee v. United 
States, 164 U. S. 287; Carey v. State of 
South Dakota (250 U. 8S. 118), supra. 
| Thus, it is seen that the rule of stat- 
utory construction under consideration 
relates not only to the legislative sub- 
ject-matter, but alsd to the application 
thereof made to certain persons or in- 
stitutions. But appejlant suggests that 
the doctrine stated in the immediately 
preceding sentences applies to legisla- 
tion which has never beea construed, but 
does not aid in the premise®, because 
here the Iowa Supreme Court in the 
Fields and Easton cases, supra, spe- 
cifically held that national banks were 
included within the statutory. penalty. 
Being thus included by the Iowa courts, 
appellant says théy cannot now be ex- 
cluded by construction. 


L.| Application of Legislation 


Is Phase Under Consideration 


As a result of this situation, appellant 
urges that the rule of construetion re- 
lating to the application of a general 
statute, as previously explained, does 
not refer to the facts here presented, be- 
cause we are not originally construing, 
but considering the result of a previous 
construction. Obviously the appellant 
misconceives the full extent of the legal 
principle involved. Principles of con- 
struction announced and approved by us 
in the foregoing, discussion, apply to the 
exact situation Tow presented in the case 
at bar. Although it is true that the 
problem confronting us involves the re- 
sult of a previous statutory construc- 
tion, yet the rules which are to solve the 
problem are those in this opinion ap- 
proved. 


To illustrate, the present task con- 
fronting us involves the duty of deter- 
mining whether a statute may stand and 
be enforced against State bankers, al- 
though the application thereof to na- 
tional bankers under the construction in 
the Fields and Easton cases became in- 
valid and objectionable. There are two 
phases to the general problem of statu- 
tory construction, as Lefore indicated; 
one relates to the elimination of certain 
language in a statute in such a way as 
to leave an enforceable remainder, while 
the other has to do with the excluding 
and preventing of the wrongful applica- 
tion of legislation otherwise legitimate 
and valid. It is with the latter phase 
of this rule of construction that we are 
now concerned. 





Supreme Court Decision 
On Applying Enactments 


by the-Supreme Court of United States 
in Board of Supervisors v. Stanley, 105 
U. S. 1044, wherein it was said: 


“Accepting, therefore, as we must, the 
|act of 1866 (a State act), as construed 
by the Court of Appeals of New York, 
as not authorizing any deduction for 
debts by a shareholder of national bank, 
is it for that reason absolutely void? 
This cannot be true in its full sense, for 
there is no reason why. it should not re- 
main the law as to banks or banking as- 
sociations organized under the laws of 
the State, or as to private bankers, of 
which there no doubt exists a large num- 
ber of both classes ** *. It would seem 
that if the act remains a valid rule of 
|}assessment for shares of State banks, 
and for individual bankers, it should also 
remain the rule for shareholders of na- 
tional banks who have no debts to de- 
duct, and who could not, therefore, de- 
duct anything if the statute conformed 
to the requirements of the act of Con- 
gress * * *. The general proposition 
must be conceded that in a statute which 
contains invalid or unconstitutional pro- 


them, must remain. If the valid and 
invalid. are capable of separation, only 
the latter are to be disregarded * * *. 
“The case of the State Freight Tax, 
15 Wall., 232, arose out of a statute of 
Pennsylvania, which attempted to im- 
pose a tax on commerce forbidden by 
the Constitation of the United States. 
The act imposed a tax upon every ton 
of freight carried by every railroad com- 


pany, steamboat company and canal 
company doing business within the 
State. The railroad companies, who con- 


tested the tax, presented a statement 
which separated the freight transported 
by them between points solely within the 
State and limited to such destination, 
and that which was received from or 
carried |.eyond those limits. This court 
held the latter to be void as a tax on 
interstate commerce, jand. did not de- 
clare the whole tax-or the whole statute 
void. 


“It said: ‘It is not the purpose of the 
law, but its effect, which we are now con- 
sidering. Nor is it at all material that 
the tax is levied upon all freight, as 
well that which is wholly internal as 
that embarked in interstate commerce 
* * *. ‘The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that, in our opinion, the act 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania of 
Aug. 25, 1864, so far as it applies to 
articles carried through the State, or ar- 
ticles taken up in the State and carried 
out of it, or articles taken up without 
the State and brought into it, is uncon- 
stitutional and void.’ The same language 
is repeated in the Erie Co. v. Ra. (82 
U. S., 164); decided at the same time, 
and both cases were remanded to the 
State court for further proceedings in 
conformity with the opinion, which could 
only mean to enforce the tax on trans- 
portation limited to the State and not 
on interstate commerce. 
| “This is a clear case of distinguishing 
between the articles protected by the 
Constitution of the United States and 
those which were not, though nothing in 
the language of the statute authorized 
any such distinction * * *.” 

Hence, it is plain that the general 
State statutes considered by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Stanley 
case, when wrongfully applied by the 
State, entered the field o Federal. ro- 
hibition; yet, when be 
State matters, the legislation was re- 
tained as legal and _ constitutional. 
| Equally it appears that the United States 
Supreme Court, after interfering with 
the general application of those statutes, 
pérmitted their use and operation in the 
fields of State jurisdiction. Reliance. is 
made by appellant upon certain United 
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Receipts M. . ; Soe ale 
: ay 29, showing the resources and liabilities of the 12 Federal reserve banks 
Customs receipts danse + $1,561,436.72 combined on May 28 and May 21, 1930, and May 29, 1929, the figures being 
Interrial-revenue receipts: in millions of dollars: 
Income tax ...... ew’ 455,519.63 RESOURCES ee 
Mngyenue sss -eqre-1816,803.00) Geld Tiuh, eter) rere Oe ccc iaaaary’ DOME | USRLTNA Tanga 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 741.402.02 ” ¥ 37,887 39,483 66,969 
7 i ——————— | Gold held exclusively against Federal, resérve notes 1,634,571 ° . 
Total ordinary receipts _$4,574,692.27 | Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Boar 635,513 Naar een 106 
Balance previous day... 122,754,580.01 | Gold and gold certificates held by banks ....... ‘+ 787,226 800,802 777,836 
, ; ‘ Total gold reserves .........cceeceeees opebdda aan 
Total ..--seeeeeeeeeet $127,329,272.28 | Reserves other than gold ...ssseceseceseeeeserees $067,819 3,076,456 2,823,781 
Expenditures 168,519 171,595 146,177 
General expenditures ... $6,036,376.14 Total reserves .........- Cp ar ded.ccbves suas 3,220,829 3,248,051 2,969,958 
Interest on public debt... 179,362.20 | Nomreserve cash .-..-.ssecrsseresesseceresee ses ‘» 67,210 69,096 82,473 
Refunds of receipts.. .... 247,602.97 | Secured by United States Government obligations 101,748 76,379 536,177 
(am Canal .... sates 83,796.54} Other bills discounted ..1.........ceceeseeeees 145,303 133°620 452.017 
perations in special ac- a Peete athe 
MME 'd:0i'zhible o dBe dni 87,910.93 Total bills discounted ............seeeeteeees 247,046 209,999 9 
| Adjusted service certi- Bills bought in opén’ market Ces nneeeeeeaeerees ove 175,560 186,884 tte: 
eee oe. 66,397.17 eee States Government securities: : 
Pi : : + - . ONGEB 0 cccevinesess eee 
a ee retirement 16,368.38 rreeteey Bote Sag eesh er eer es ssoee spine st aes 
$02 sie Pees» vinere rt es and bills .....sss..s005 ¢ 901° . 
Investment of trust funds 186,191.26 an oa aa is 291,867 9,223 
‘ a Total United States. Government securities .. 529,770 598.320 7 
Total pany 6.864:008.50 | Debs SORBPIUE: soo Sch cet icicdccecccndegvebioad 6,400 6,400 rae 
expenditures ....... ¥854,005. cantininasieain cenit 
Other public debt ex- Total bills and securiti€s ..........eeeeee eeees 958,776 931,603 2 
penditures Po eS 146,276.50 | Due from foreign banks ......sssesseeeeeeeeenes 709 710 ” eg 
Balance today .......... 120,328,990.19 entre aes oi oe fo A sep i "aes —— 639,044 
occ eeececcece 05. 20, 16,884 
Bank premises ......... hiiivrceeccensctevecsooes 58,671 58,646 58°76 
Total .......... seees+ $127,329,272.28 | all other resources ......++.ssssccssceeee wes edioaa 12,194 12204 “ha 
ag 9 accumulative figures, together wiads ae patina eg 
with the comparative analysis of receipts o FESOUTCES «oo. news eee e ee sede eereweees 4,902,359 4,951,348 5,034,892 
and expenditures for the month and for Fed LIABILITIES | P ' f 
the year, are, published each Monday. — notes in actual circulation ....... . 1 eae Me rie 1,653,685 
7 . ' 2,346, 374,166 2,285,870 
. Member bank—reserve account ........ oe creces 49.771 37.088 1k 2A 
States Supreme .Court decisions constru- Sedans bea tee eereteveteersceees 5,387 5,497 ns 
ing acts of Gonares. Other de aa seebevecesees. 18,893 22,160 21,873 
| Acts ¥ Care 4 more strictly P Disa. Ate - 
construed in this particular regard than i a cae oe acne 
many statutes adopted by State legisla-| Deferred. avaiiability items 1.200220. nee  : SASR SIL = 8.888.498 
tion. Explanation for that difference | Capital paid in .................0000-0. 170615 Tao 11,308 
can be found in State v. Smiley (69 Pac. | Surplus ..........6.6-- sees seeeeee seeeeeeeneee ++ 276/936 276 936 een 
199), supra, where it is said that the |All other liabilities .......... Wevnb 0060s sdoeyes bp $ ‘194 ont 
9), r 19,816 19,709 27,927 
original difference between the two gov- : bones mentor seal sion esl 
ernments accounts for the restricted Total liabilities ..........-. psteeeesseeeseeess 4,902,359 4,951,348 5,034,892 
rule in the Federal courts when constru- | Ratio of total reserves to depusit and Federal re-_ 
ing acts of Congress. Whether that is| S¢tve note liabilities combined eeceeecceccecs see 82.9% 83.5% 74.5% 
the reason or not is immaterial at this | Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign : a 
time, because it is enough to note that correspondents ........ - - 461,853 461,131 385,754 


Federal courts are more liberal in per- 
mitting portions of State statutes to be 
enforced than they are in allowing parts 
of congressional acts to remain opera- 
tive. 

Some State courts have followed the 
Federal rule of strict construction sug- 
gested in Butts v. Transportation Com- 
pany (230 U. S. 126), supra, and sim- 
ilar cases. While doing this, the- State 
courts have failed to note the liberal 
construction applied by the United States 
Supreme Court to partially valid State 
acts, as distinguished from partially 
valid congressional acts. The primary 
| distinction between the case at bar and 
some of the cases previously adjudicated 
and noted by appellant is important at 
this point. Attention, therefore, is 
again called, at the expense of repeat- 
ing, to the fact that there is a differ- 
ence between severability of application 
and severability of. subject-matter. Ref- 
erence is made to the previously men- 
tioned difference between a prohibited 





application of an otherwise legal State 
statute to the field of Federal jurisdic- 
tion and thé ‘enactment of a statute; the 
subject-matter of which causes it to be 
unconstitutional and void. When a 
wrongful application alone is involved, 
as in the case at bar, it does not ap- 
Pear, upon good reason, why the statute, 
valid and constitutional when properly 
enforced, should be declared totally in- 
operative. 


Statute Said to Stand 
Regardless of Limitation 


Whatever the rule may be, as adopted 
by the Federal courts in interpreting 
acts of Congress, we are constrained to 
hold that the same does not apply here. 
See Board of Supervisors v. Stanley, 
(105 U. S. 1044), supra; and compare 
it with Butts v. Transportation Company 
(230 U. S. 126), supra. The United 
States Supreme Court, in Easton v. Iowa, 
188 U. S. 220, did not declare the en- 
tire legislation void, but rather recog- 
nized the validity of the aforesaid stat- 
utes in so far as they are applicable to 
State institutions. A quotation from 
that opinion will suffice: 

“Undoubtedly ‘a State has the legiti- 
mate power to define and punish crimes 
by general laws applicable to all per- 
sons within its jurisdiction, So, likewise, 
it may declare, by special laws, certain 
acts to be criminal offenses when com- 
mitted by officers or agents of its own 
banks and institutions. But it is with- 
out lawful power to make such special 
laws applicable (the italics are ours) to 
‘banks organized and operating under 
the laws of the United States. It was 
by failing to observe the distinction be- 
tween the two classes of cases that, we 
think, the courts below (State courts) 
fell into error. The judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa is reversed, and 
the cause is remanded to that court to 
take further action not inconsistent with 
the opinion of this court.” 


Accordingly the Supreme Court of 
Iowa did take further action, and thereby 
reversed the judgment of the district 
court, which had previously held that 
the defendant, Easton, conducting a na- 
tional bank was within the State’s juris- 
diction. That, and not the previous opin- 








ion of the Iowa Supreme Court, became 
the law of the Easton case. Since that 
time numerous men have been convicted 
and sentenced under the statutes here 
considered. Furthermore, it is apparent 
that the Iowa Legislature intended the 
act to be applied even through national 
banks were excluded. An extensive and 
complete program of bank legislation 
was inaugurated and adopted by the 
Iowa lawmakers. This covers the field 
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Changes in Status 
ssiligy fh cant 


State Banks 


Arkansas, Ohio, California, Alabama 
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Arkansas: 


Walter E. Taylor, 
commissioner, has announced: 


; Bank of Ratcliff, Ratcliff. closed. 


banking 





Ohio: 0. C. Gray, 
banks, has announced: 

Reynoldsburg State Bank, Reynoldsburg, 
taken over by banking department, 

California: Will C. Wood, superintendent 
of banks, has announced: 

Monterey County Trust and Savings Bank, 
Salinas, brangb established at Carmel. 

Citizens Bank of Arlington, Riverside, 
added savings department, and increased 
capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Los Nietos Valley Bank, Downey, capital 
increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Alabama: D. F. Green, superintendent of 
banks, has announced: 

Barbour County Bank, Louisville, con- 
solidated with the Bank of Louisville, un- 
der name and charter of latter, 


superintendent of 











Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on May 28 and 
May 21, 1930, and May 29, 1929, the figures being in mililons of dollars: 
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Loans and investments—total 
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On securities 
All other 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank . 
Loans on securities to brokers and deal 
POF GWE QUCOUNE . . on... 6 civvdcck ove 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For aécount of others 
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Due to banks 
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not only of civil,’ but criminal law as 
well. Those legislators, according to 
the legislation adopted, were primarily 
concerned with State banks and State 
bankers. Such was the principal ob- 
ject’ of the laws adopted. It is obvious 
that those legislators desired the act 
to stand even though it could not be ex- 
tended into the field of national banks. 

Therefore, regardless of Easton v. 
Iowa (188 U, S. 220), supra, the statutes 
under consideration are valid and en- 
forceable within the realm of State ju- 
risdiction. They are severable in ap- 
plication, and hence, applying the rules 
of construction previously discussed, the 
invalidity is removed by enforcing the 
law solely and alone against State Bhs 
and State bankers. 


Indefinite Terms Sqid 
To Invalidate Act 


Conceding, Ter argument’s sake, the 
correctness of the foregoing conclusion 
concerning the existence of severable 
statutes, the appellant notwithstanding 
insists, as previously suggested, that 
sections 9279 and 9280 of the Iowa Code 
are unconstitutional and void because in 
conflict with section one of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the United States | 
Constitution, and article one, section 
nine of the wa constitution. 

More specifically stated, appellant’s 
claim is that those provisions of the 
Iowa statutes do not afford him due 
process of law. To put the thought in 
another way, appellant earnestly main- 
tains that the words “insolvent” and 
“insolvency,” as used in the foregoing 
aaenewee are so indefinite and uncer- 
tain as to be no guide to conduct in the 
banking world. herefore it is claimed 
that these words are “incapable” of ac- 
curate definition and determination, Be- 
cause thereof, appellant declares that 
“no ascertainable standard of guilt or 
innocence is fixed.” 


In its instruction, the district court 
defined “insolvent” as follows * * *: 
A bank is solvent, within the meaning 
of the statute upon which the indictment 
in this case is based, when it possesses 
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assets of sufficient value to pay within 
a reasonable time, in the ordinary course 
of business, all of its liabilities through 
its own agencies, and it is insolvent 
when it does not possess assets of such 
value.” Whether any, other definition 
of “insolvent” or “insolvency,” as used 
——————— 


Bill Approved to Protect 
Money of Foreign Nations 


Modification of the penalties for of- 
fenses against the currency of foreign 
countries to conform to the penalties 
provided for offenses against the cur- 
weey of the United States is provided in 
a bill (H. R. 12397) that has been ordered 
favorably reported by the House Com-| 
mittee on Judiciary. 

In each case, the bill provides, the pen- 
alties are substantially increased. 
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0-28-30 5-21-30 5-29-29 
nee e ° 7,903 7,831 7,100 
5,928 5,848 5,299 
sense . 3,565 3,465 2,585 
cues 2/363 2'391 2°714 
eas Sat 1'975 1/984 1,801 
eVaces 1,078 1,007 1,018 
Sen vitty 897 886 783 
cocce . 780 765 *703 
Tha 57 46 . 62 
eecces 5,508 5,417 5,124 
vectoe 1,388 1,370 1,154 
oveats 18 18 42 
eveee 96 106 92 
e'ece 927 908 769 
ee i. col keene 103 
. 1,777 1,655 773 
oe 988 1,069 1,540 
coeccs 1,257 1,290 2,975 
erccee 4,022 4,015 5,288 
eecece . 3,380 3,391 4,946 
5 worse . 642 624 342 
coeve . 1,889 1,888 1,884 
eeccce 1,510 1,504 1,502 
912 899 828 
598 605 674 
379 384 382 
158 

eeeee . 5 163 1 
iis bae 221 220 213 
oenen ° 173 ~ 186 164 
cceces 14 13 15 
saxo 1,264 1,269 1,131 
ebecce 542 544 536 
eeccce 2 2 11 
corece 114 111 122 
oneene 284 
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in the statute, would make the legisla- 
tion void or unconstitutional, we do not 
now suggest or decide. Our investiga- 
tion of the subject will be confined to 
the definition used by the district court, 
because that is the only one which in 
any way affects the appellant. 

_ Basis for the district court’s instruc- 
tion aforesaid may be found in opinions 
of this court. State v. Cadwell, 79 Iowa, 
432; State v. Childers, 202 Iowa, 1377; 
Runge v. Benton, 206 Iowa, 845. After 
the decision in State v. Cadwell (79 
Iowa, 432), supra, the Iowa legislature 
reenacted this fraudulent banking stat- 
ute in practically the same language, 
and codified the same in the Code of 1897. 
When so doing, the legislature impliedly 
recognized (the Cadwell case was de- 
cided before the 1897 Code) that the 
word “insolvent,” as used in the statute 
aforesaid, had been interpreted by this 
court as indicated in the Cadwell case. 

, To be continued in the issue of 
une 2. 





Foreign Exchange 


= 
New York, May 29.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection ot duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers, 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 













Austria (schilling) ............ 14.0880 
Belgium (belga) ..........se0cs 13.9547 
POMONND CHADDS nas '0 0's chcceoen -7215 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9656 
Denmark (krone) ........+se0+. 26.7565 
England (pound) ........... 485.9565 
Finiand (markka) ......... Ghee 2.5173 
France (franc) ........ ° 3.9210 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8652 
Greece (drachma) ...... 1.2963 
Hungary (pengo) ...... 17.4767 
aay CHORD Es Saakiwn's 64d keene 5.2398 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.2311 
Norway (irond). ......0sesccee 26.7597 
OME CED, sear eens ve 11.1990 
Portugal (escudo) ............. 4.5083 
OMIA IIES) cnc ccceteceiecs 5960 
Spain (peseta) .......cseeeeeee 12.2047 
Swedén (krona) ...........0.5. 26.8347 
Switzerland (franc) ........... 19.3517 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ............ 1.7657 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........... 83.1785 
China (Shanghai tael) 40,2857 
China (Mexican dollar) 28.9687 
China (Yuan dollar) . 28.7916 
India (rupee) ....... 36.0164 
Japan (yén) ........ 49.3881 


Singapore (dollar) 


Canada (dollar) ............00. 999653 
SE LEOUUNL cise sat nev ahi thes 99.9937 
Mexico (peso) .........s.seeee: 47.5225 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 86.6849 
Brazil (milreis) ...........+... 11,8082 
CE CIO ai uss o> cob sanees 12.0776 
Uruguay (peso) ......cccsvnves 91.7877 
Cc colombia POOIO oss e cbidsvsdan de 96.6200 
Bar silver 37.2500 
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|ships, certain patents and radio s 


$3,251,419 Submitted to 
General Court, Largely to 
Provide Employment 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


Boston, May 29.° 


A supplementary budget of $3,251,419 
has been submitted to the senate and 
house of representatives of the Common~ 
wealth of Massachusetts by Governor 
Frank G. Allen. Under date of May 26, 
he made recommendations for additions 


to the amount provided for in his origi- 
nal budget message. “ 

The principal items of increase are for 
purposes of construction, and will, ac- 
cording to Governor Allen, “provide a@ 
large amount of employment, far beyond 
anything hitherto provided in any one 
year by the government of Massachu- 
setts,” 

The supplementary budget message of 
Governor Allen follows in full text: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the constitution covering the submission 
of supplementary budgets by the gover- 
nor to the general court, I hereby submit 
supplementary budget recommendations 
amounting to $3,251,419.80. 


Relief for Cattle ‘Owners 

In my original budget for 1930, I pro- 
vided the sum of $400,000 for the reim- 
bursement of owners of. tubercular cattle 
killed in accordance with certain provi+ 
sions of law. This amount was twice as 
large as the provision made for this pur- 
pose in any previous budget. Durin 
the months which have elapsed since 
submitted the budget carrying this 
amount, the work of ridding our herds 
of dairy cattle of tuberculosis has gone 
forward at a much more rapid rate than 
ever before. Consequently, in the pres- 
ent budget I am adding a further provi- 
sion in the sum of $200,000, carrying the 
total amount recommended by me for 
this purpose during the current year to 
$600,000. This should go far toward se- 
curing a pure milk supply for all the 
people of Massachusetts. 

In my budget for 1930 I recommended 
a larger program for new construction of 
public buildings than any hitherto un« 
dertaken by the Commonwealth in a 
single year. Pursuant to appropriations 
made as a result of these recommenda- 
tions, a large part of the entire building 
program is now under construction, giv- 
ing employment to labor at a time wher 
such employment is needed. Due to thé 
fact that the revenues received during 
the first months of the fiscal year indi- 
cate that the estimates made at the time 
of the original budget will be exceeded, 
I am now recommending a still further 
increase in the building program. : 


Largest Item for Memorials 

The largest single item is a recom- 
mendation in the sum of $200,000 as an 
initial appropriation to cover pending 
legislation relative to memorials to the 
veterans of all Wars. I ‘am providing 
he sum of $55,0000 to expedite con 
struction at the State prison colony, and 
I recommend the authorization of the 
expenditure for construction there in the 
further sum of $100,000 during the fis 
cal year 1931, in advance of "the enact- 
ment of the general appropriation at 
for that year. I have provided $70, 
as the initial appropriation for the con- 
struction of another armory, and 
recommend that the armory commis- 
sioners be authorized to contract for such 
a building in the total sum of $140,0000, 
in anticipation of a further appropria- 
tion of $70,000 in 1931. : ' 

I have provided the sum of $25,000 
for fire prevention at the State prisott 
and $8,750 for fire prevention at the 
Massachusetts reformatory. I have also 
increased the recommendation for main- 
tenance at the State prison colony to 
make possible the immediate transfer of 
50 more prisoners from the State prison. 
These provisions for construction will 
carry total appropriations for public 
buildings during the current year to ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. 


Highway Fund Suggestions 

From the highway fund I have rec- 
ommended an ingrease. of $700,000 in the 
appropriation for the construction and 
repair of town and county ways and an 
increase of $100,000 in the amount hith¢ 
erto provided for the construction of 
State highways. I also recommend the 
contribution of $130,000 from the high- 
way fund toward the reconstruction of 
the Fellsway, west of Spot Pond, whiclf 
prakees I recommend shall be undertaken 
y the metropolitan district commission 
at a total cost of $260,000. These ree- 
ommendations, added to appropriations 
already made in accordance with the ree. 
ommendations made in my originak 
budget, will carry the total program of 
the Commonwealth. for the construction 
of buildings, roads, and bridges during 
the current year to well over $18,000,000, 

This total of $18,000,000 is exclusive’ 
of construction financed out of Federal’ 
highway aid and construction paid for 
by the metropolitan district commission’ 
out of eaeirepelittee district funds. It 
will exceed the program for any pres 
vious year by over $5,500,000. It will 
provide a large amount of employmenty 
far beyond anything hitherto provided 
in any one year by the government of 
Massachusetts. 
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Arbiter Studying Claims 


For Seized German Ships 


Claims for German ships seized durin 
the war, for the settlement of whi 


~ 


along with seized patents and radio sta- 


tions, the Congress has made an appro-’ 
priation of $100,000,000, are now 
the arbiter for the determination o 
awards, it was stated at the De 
of Justice May 29. The full text of the, 
Department’s statement follows: ae 
It is ennounced in the division of 
Department of Justice having ¢ 
the conduct of dlaims for German 
seized during the war that the final 
tions as to these claims and the 
mination of the awards is now 
before the arbiter. At the conclusion 
the discussion of the matter before 
arbiter that official expressed the ¢ 
ion that the amount of the appro 
tion made by Congress had no refe! 
to valuation and would not enter inte the 
consideration of the veluation which 
act required to be deteruttided. C 
made an appropriation of $100, 
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Sand 


for claims arising out of the seizure of 


seized and the issues as to the 
now before the arbiter for de 
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| Farm Recession and Problem 


of Feeding Population +. + - 





Capacity of Producers to Meet Requirements of 
150,000,000. People in 1960 Is Question Raised 
by Federal Agticultural Economist 





By DR. 0. E. BAKER 


Economist, Division of Land Economics, Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


statistical information with re- 
gard to the people of the United 
States and their economic activities: 

The only other nation-wide source of 
statistical information on agriculture is 
the annual estimates of crops and live- 
stock made by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture. These depend to a 
greater or less degree on the census as 
a basis. 

Moreover, the annual estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture in about two- 
thirds of the States are available by 
States only, whereas all data in the cen- 
sus of agriculture are available by 
counties. In the census which has just 
been taken, a number of items will be 
tabulated by enumeration districts, 
which coincide commonly with town- 
ships: 

The census of. agriculture provides 
the major amount of material for 
studies of the trend of agricultural de- 
The census of population, 
supplemented by the work of the vital 
statistics division of the census, affords 
the only statistical data on the trends 
of population growth. 


a 


A knowledge of the age composition 
of the population, and of birth rates 
and death rates is essential in estimat- 
ing the probable demand for food and 
other agricultural products in the fu- 
ture. 

The census of manufacturing simi- 

larly provides basic information on the 
uses of agricultural raw material and 
changes in domestic consumption. The 
new census of distribution will afford 
greatly needed cata on the consumption 
of several agricultural commodities, 
particularly milk and meat, as well as 
provide the first complete picture of the 
marketing of agricultural products. 
. It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of the census data in study- 
ing the character and the causes of the 
present agricultural situation, and in 
formulating suggestions as to agricul- 
tural policy. Ome of the greatest needs 
in economic research is for more inter- 
preters of it, more sermons on census 
tests. 

The best judgment of statisticians is 
that the United States will attain a sta- 
tionary population of between 150,000,- 
000 and 170,000,000 people about the 


1 CENSUS is the great source of 


year 1960. Whether the population will 
decline thereafter will depend on the 
immigration laws and on a more wide- 
spread willingness of parents to sacri- 
fice for the sake of children. 

The pioneer spirit has largely passed 
away, religious convictions concerning 
the duty of having children are not so 
strong as in the years gone by, and 
means of birth control are better 
known. Consequently, the prospect. is 
none too hopeful. 


A 


The number of births in the United 
States is now fewer each year than in 
the year preceding. Enrollment in the 
first grade of the public schools has 
been trending downward since 1918, in 
the second grade since 1922, and in the 
third grade since 1924. 

Whether the farm population will be 
able to feed the increasing city popu- 
lation during the next quarter century 
is a question. 

The census of 1925 showed not only a 
decline in farm population since 1920, 
but also a decrease of seventy-five thou- 
sand in number of farms, a decrease of 
about thirteen million acres of crops, or 
four per cent; a decrease of seventeen 
per cent in number of horses; of nine 
per cent in number of cattle, and of 
fourteen per cent in number of hogs. 

®evertheless, agricultural production 
increased more rapidly between these 
two census years, or between the five- 
year periods centered on the census 
years, than in any similar span of time 
since 1900, and probably since 1900, 
when the agricultural occupation of the 
prairies drew to a close. 
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Even more remarkable is the fact 
that this increase in production oc- 
curred despite an unprecedented decline 
in hag level of prices of many farm prod- 
ucts. 

Up: to and including the war years 
the general trend of ‘prices of agricul- 
tural products was upward, as com- 
pared with prices of commodities farm- 
ers buy. On the other hand, this aver- 
age purchasing power price of farm 
products in the United States declined 
24 per cent between 1920 and 1921, and 
since 1922 has-remained about station- 
ary at eighty-five to ninety per cent of 
the prewar (1909-1914)° purchasing 
power price. : 





Developing Superior Strain of Fish 
Selection in Propagation Improving Quality: 
By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries 


ANY are familiar with the ad- 
vanced stage of the development 
of scientific land farming. 

The necessity of fertilizing the land, 
of the need for knowing what kind of 
fertilizer each piece of land requires 
is generally understood. 

In this and many other ways thc 
farmer has greatly increased the pro- 
ductivity of his land and maintained its 
fertility. 

Yet pond management is viewed as 
an amusing sideline and not as a se- 
rious business to be conducted scientifi- 
cally. Goldfish tarming is regarded as 
a pleasant pastime to be indulged in 
by persons of wealth. As a matter of 
fact it is a livelihood for a growing 
number of our people who produce 
20,000,000 goldfish valued at $1,000,000 
annually. 

_The chances are that the “trout spe- 
cial” which you order om the diner in 
the Rocky Mountain region came from 
one of the many trout farms which in 
addition supply about 200,000 eggs 
for stocking the streams of the county. 
_ To place this science of water farm- 
ing on a sound scientific basis, two of 
the stations of the Bureau of Fisheries 
are devoted to a study of experimental 
fish-cultural problems. The Pittsford 
(Vt.) station is given over to the prob- 
lems of the trouts and other cold-water 
species, and the Fairport (Iowa) sta- 
tion to the basses, bream, crappie and 
other warm-water fishes. 

Federal, State and private hatcheries 
in the United States use 3,500 tons of 
fish food annually which costs at least 
$275,000. At Pittsford, we are experi- 
menting to find the best foods and to 
hold down the mounting cost for food. 

We have’ pedigreed cattle, horses, 
hogs and dogs, representing the results 
of careful breeding over a long period 
of time. At ow Pittsford station we 
are finding that the selective breeding 
of fish opens up many interesting pos- 
sibilities of producing superior strains 
of trout, yielding a high egg production 
per fish and the resultant fry will be 
more uniform in size necessitating less 
grading to prevent cannibalism. 

We expect to produce more rapid- 
growing, disease-resistant fish witlP a 
low mortality. While this work is in 
its infancy, it promises to be helpful in 


stabilizing the work on trout culture 
and trout farming. 

In dealing with the rearing of the 
warm-water fishes—the basses, bluegill 
and crappie—which do not readily feed 
upon artificial food, we encounter the 
problem of rearing the natural food. 
As the bass soon reach a size where 
they prefer other smaller fish to micro- 
scopic forms of life, it is essential that 
an abundance of minnows or forage 
fish be present. 

At our Fairport station, the ponds 

holding young bass are fertilized every 
10 days or two weeks to produce a much 
larger crop of diatoms and other micro- 
scopic forms of life which are the basic 
food supply of the fishes. The ponds 
are stocked with golden shiners and 
blackheaded minnows, which feed on 
the microscopic life, breed freely from 
June to September, and the young eaten 
by the bass. 
__ By scientific management of this kind 
it has been possible to raise the produc- 
tion of fingerling bass from 5,000 to 
8,500 per acre, and therefore to provide 
a correspondingly larger supply of bass 
to plant in our streams and in turn to 
add to the number of bass which our 
anglers may take from the water with- 
out depleting the supply. 

In doing this we are supplying the 
raw materials to meet the urge de- 
scribed by Henry Van Dyke in these 
words: 

“There is nothing that attracts hu- 
man nature more powerfully than the 
sport of tempting the unknown with a 
fishing line.” 

Not only is the Bureau of Fisheries 
conducting these ‘lines of research to 
serve as a guide to the fish culturists 
of the country, but it plans to acquire 
sufficient brood bass ponds so that we 
may furnish cooperative nurseries with 
a stock of millions of young bass just 
as we are now supplying millions of 
young trout to be reared through the 
baby stages and planted in the streams 
as fingerling fish. 

The Bureau of Fisheries is endeavor- 
ing to develop scientific data so that 
the aquiculturist may know definitely 
what course of action -to follow to se- 
cure results and to enable us to grow 
more of the sport fishes per acre of 
pond for keeping our streams well 
stocked and the anglers satisfied. 
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Complexities of Problem 


of Educating Handicapped Children 

i > Difficulties of Isolating Cases for Simultaneous 

Instruction and Other Questions Discussed by Ohio Educator 
By R. C. WILLIAMS 


Director of Research, Department of Public Instruction, State of Ohio 


the isolation of similar cases of 
handicapped children. 


In a predominantly rural State, 42 
per cent of whose population lives out- 
side incorporated cities, towns and vil- 
lages, it is difficult to assemble a suffi- 
cient number of children with a-par- 
ticular handicap to provide for their 
education. 

Under certain conditions it may be 
practicable to combine two or more 
types of underprivileged children into 
one group for purposés of education. 
Making such facilities available in- 
volves transporting children to these 
centers or providing itinerant’ teachers 
who give individual instruction. 

Another alternativeyis the establish- 
ment of a larger number of residential 
schools within our State, such as are 
now provided for deaf, blind and feeble- 
minded. Many of our larger cities are 
now giving attention to these atypical 
children in a very efficient manner, and 
because of their resources are better 
able to do so. 

A remedial program which would ap- 
ply to them exclusively would not rec- 
tify our present neglectful condition, 
unless it were made possible for all 
handicapped children of the State to 
be cared for in these population centers 
at public expense. 

A second difficulty which has proven 
to be an obstacle in the completion of 
our educational obligations is the rela- 
tively high cost of meeting this type of 
education. It is apparent that the iso- 
lation just referred to partially causes 
this. 

Such cases need far more individual 
attention from the.teacher than normal 
children require, calling for smaller 
classes and an increased per capita cost. 
These smaller classes require separate 
rooms, special equipment, and teachers 
who, through specialized training be- 
yond that necessary for teachers of nor- 
mal children, are competent to appre- 
ciate the processes by which these un- 
fortunates must receive an education. 

Since the instruction of physically or 
mentally handicapped children depends 
upon specially trained teachers, the es- 
tablishment of an expanded program of 
special education would be limited by 
the available supply of qualified teach- 
ers. While the supply of public scHool 
teachers at present is apparently 
greater than the demand, this does not 
obtain in the case ef instructors for de- 
fective children. 

The current demand does not provoke 
teachers to prepare for teaching special 
classes and, to our knowledge, there are 
now no teacher-training institutions 
within our State providing such train- 
ing. Undoubtedly this situation would 
in due time be adjusted and training 
facilities provided as soon as the de- 
mand justified. 

A further problem in providing edu- 
cation for handicapped children is in- 
volved.in the desirability of educating 
them. If special schools and classes 
are to be set up, should we not meet the 
need of vocational training, as well as 
giving the fundamentals of a common- 
school education? 

The experience of other States has 
shown that those with physical defects 
can be, trained for efficient service in 
many. Vocations. , Placement in voca- 
tions as well as vocational training 


O* OF OUR inherent problems is 


should be anticipated in any program 
of special education. 

Perhaps one of the most serious prob- 
lems to be faced in any extensive cam- 
paign of special education is the atti- 
tude taken by many parents toward 
their children who may be either phys- 
ically or mentally abnormal. In our 
survey work we are finding it difficult 
to determine the number of handi- 
capped children who are not attending 
school because of deliberate attempts 
of parents to keep their unfortunate 
children from being reported. 

This seems particularly true where 
there are mental deficients. Rather 
than assume a reasonable, wholesome 
attitude of solicitation which any father 
or mother should have toward the wel- 
fare of their offspring, many are sub- 
ordinating their responsibility to a false 
sentiment of pride. 

Any program of special education 
should, in its plans for reaching all, 
recognize this difficulty and break 
through this artificial barrier of child 
welfare. 

The gifted. child—the one with supe- 
rior eapacity—is a type of special prob- 
lem which has been faced in very few 
schools. They do not present the social 
or economic problem of adult life as do 
the subnormal, and they do not have the 
fundamental incapacities of the other 
group which need medical attention. 

With but a few exceptions, all the 
children of Iowa are being given the 
same type of education, regardless of 
the varying abilities, and under such a 
system the superior child becomes 
handicapped. Perhaps his progress can 
be better provided for by releasing him 
from the standard of accomplishment 
and rate of work of the normal child, so 
that the gifted child may have his 
chance. 

A survey to locate the number of 
children of Iowa who may .be -handi- 
capped physically or mentally is the 
first step in meeting this educational 
problem. Further steps include the set- 
ting up of a State program to cooperate 
with individual school districts. 

The State should contribute funds to 


assist.schools in meeting the difference . 


between the cost of special education 
and that of normal children. A super- 
visory staff attached to the department 
of public instruction to administer the 
program should be provided. 

Opportunities for teachers to prepare 
for working with handicapped children 
should be established. Contacts with 
physicians, nurses and hospitals where 
the physical condition of defectives can 
be given every consideration should be 
created and maintained. 

Special types of vocational training 
and a provision for locating those thus 
prepared in self-supporting positions 
should not. be overlooked. The entire 
program should récognize the desira- 
bility of educating these handicapped 
children as near their homes as pos- 
sible. 

In consideration of present eugenic 
practices, these underprivileged chil- 
dren are a universal problem. As they 
advance into adult life theiy welfare 
will become of increasing significance. 

Over 7,000 children of various types 
are cared for today in institutions in 
our State. The adult population of our 
State somitutions is greater than ever, 
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Answering Call of Outdoors | 
for Recreation and Rest «+ +. 





Greater Leisure Is Providing Opportunity for 
Finding Joy in Living by Getting Closer to 


Nature, Says Secretary of Interior 





By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of the Interior 


[FE is a form of motion. 
If we study the development of 

a chick as it begins to grow on 
the yolk of an egg we soon note a small 
portion which starts to pulsate regu- 
larly and which eventually becomes the 
heart. When once in action it keeps 
up the process until death occurs. 

Yet this heart as well as our own 
works less than half of the time. Its 
rhythmic action permits regular rest. 

Rest, recuperation, recreation are 
definite and necessary parts of life. We 
must view life as made up of alternat- 
ing periods of work and rest, each 
equally important. 


A 


We are becoming more conscious of 
the vital significance of the rest periods 
as our communities become better or- 
ganized and as our leisure hours in- 
crease. Work we must do, but the old 
saying about “all work, and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” still holds. 

In simpler days with family life 
largely self-sufficient for such training 
as youth received, there was some 
rather loose automatic organization of 
rest times by parents and by boys and 
girls themselves. But for the most 
part—with open fields, trees to climb, 
birds to watch, fish to catch, and game 
to pursue—the situation cared for it- 
self as soon as dolls, toys, hide-and-seek 
and other games no longer sufficed. °‘ 


* 


Now with longer periods of school- 
ing, less in way of chores, the lives of 
our youngsters are being shaped in new 
ways. There have also been great 
changes as we cluster around ahd along 
whirling wheels and buzzing wires and 
build houses on top of houses and of- 
fices upon offices. : 

We call these changes industry, little 
realizing how profoundly we are being 
molded by them. Crowding together to 
save time, we have crowded out many 
of the natural things of Mother Na- 
ture. 


Bunched up too much to be happy in 
confusion and disorder, we cooperate 
in a hundred ways to make the life liv- 
able we have elected to lead. We can 
now get bread and butter in so many - 
ways without ourselves raising the 
wheat or milking the cows. 

This is all very good. We hve more 
to eat, more or less to wear as the case 
may be, more to read, more to hear. We 
can keep warmer in Winter and some- 
what cooler in Summer. 

We have more time for training. We 
can come into contact with many thou- 
sands like ourselves. 

But it is getting almost too compli- 
cated for happiness. There is too much 
action, too much spged. Time tables 
have too high a rating. 

For in the eyes of our Creator we are 
children of the forest, not of the as- 
phalt pavement. And while we can 
hold back Nature, she is never de- 
feated. 1 


It is because of this that out of our 
suceess in invention, in manufacture, 
and in building, there is coming the im- 
pulse to get back those natural oppor- 
tunities which we have lost or are los- 
ing. We want to sing, dance, play, 
swim, fish, hunt, rest in the shade of 
the trees and feel ourselves close to the 
old realities of life that are deep within 
us, the inheritance from ancestors who 
were wet by the rain, dried by the sun 
and dependent upon sharp brains and 
skilled hands for the chance to live. 

We find that we have more leisure 
and want to use it better as we get 
much of our work done by falling wa- 
ter, burning coal, and exploding gaso- 
line. To do this we can no longer act 
alone, we must organize and the forces 
in our communities must unite. 

In some way we must provide again 
for all that which we have destroyed, 
or save at least what we have left of 
the gorgeous land our forefathers found 
here. 

There are now too many of us to 
have the simple life. 





Capacity Use of Library Facilities 
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Books Owned by Michigan Nearly All in Circulation 
By MRS. MARY E. FRANKHAUSER 


Librarian, State of Michigan 


than nine thousand square miles 

of equaling the entire area of the 
New England States. The population of 
this vast State is, according to an esti- 
mate made in 1928, about 4,490,000. 

A traveler, journeying north from the 
southern border line of the State to the 
northernmost point, would travel no 
more than one hundred miles before he 
would have left hehind him one-half of 
the population. This thickly settled 
lower section implies a vast territory in 
the central and northern parts with 
scattered population, growing more 
scattered and sparse as one goes north. 

The northern part of the State, 
known as the Upper Peninsula, where 
the cities and villages are small and 
distantly separated, is larger in area 
than any New England State except 
Maine. 

The problem of providing library fa- 
cilities for this State of vast area and 
scattered populace is naturally a seri- 
ous one. To serve the great numbers 
of men, women, and children, outside of 
the sphere of the public. libraries or 
county library service, is the work of 
the Michigan State Library, located in 
Lansing. 

Packages of books, ranging in num- 
ber from_one volume up to traveling 
library collections of one hundred or 
more books, are sent daily from the 
library to points throughout the State. 

Uncle Sam helped the work of the 
Michigan State Library, as well as 


LY] 
with the demand for more room in- 
creasing. , 

If we can give these unfortunate chil- 

dren adequate medical treatment and 
an education which they can receive 
and which is suited to their particular 
needs, we can make many of them self- 
supporting and relieve our State of an 
increasing obligation. If this is not 
done, our present method of caring for 
them throughout life will of necessity 
have to expand. 
. The people of this State have com- 
mitted themselves to the principle of 
equality of educational opportunity. If 
this principle is to be maintained in 
practice, the ability of the child to re- 
ceive an education as well as the 
amount made available must be con- 
sidered. 

If he is to have an equal chance, his 
physical and mental condition must 
not be lost sight of. Since it is evi- 
dently impossible to adapt all children 
to the methods of the common-school 
room, the school plant, its materials of 
instruction and methods of teaching 
must be fitted to the child. 


M iter nin lacks only a little more 


~ 


every other book-distributing agency in 
the country, when he reduced the post- 
age on books, about two years ago. This 
reduction in book rates made it possible 
to send books to any point in the State 
for a very small sum of money. 


The average postage cost of books 
sent in packages of two or three vol- 
umes is from three to five cents per 
book, while large collections, ‘including 
some small volumes, can be sent for a 
cost. of a little more than one cent per 
volume. The postage both ways is paid 
by the person receiving the books. 

The low postage rates have made the 
books of the. Michigan State Library . 
accessible to schools, clubs, granges, 
libraries, and individuals in every part 
of the State. 

Traveling libraries, made up of 
books numbering from five or ten up to 
one hundred or more, according to the 
number of people who will be using 
them, are sent out, from the traveling 
library department, to schools, granges, 
clubs, camps, libraries, and other 
groups. r 

The traveling library department 
contains about thirty thousand books 
and the circulation numbered 29,250, 
The libraries may be retained for the 
year, from September to May, if de- 
sired, or they may be returned and 
different collection obtained. me 

The State Library also loans pictures 
and music scores. 
department, with a collection of several 
thousand books on art and music, has 
also a collection of pictures, framed 
and unframed, and sheet music. 

The large framed pictures are loaned 
to schools of the rural districts and 
villages, and often are the only adorn- 
ments in buildings which would other- 
wise be bare and unattractive. Many 
thousand smaller pictures are loaned, 
for study purposes, to schools and 
clubs. 

A large collection of church music, 


which is expensive and often outside ~ | 
‘small ° 


the. purehasing power of 
churches, has been placed in the State 
Library by the State Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, and is loaned out to choirs. 
The loaning of books, clippings, pic- 


tures, and music is only a part of the — © 
service given by the State Library to ) 


the people of the State. The extension 
division of the library, with three work- 
ers, helps in the organization of new 
libraries‘and the reorganization of old 
ones, provides lists of books to help in 
book purchasing, gives instruction and _ 
advice in administration problems, an 
helps in any possible way to,promote. 
library activity in the State. 
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The art and music — 
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